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SOME OF THE GERMAN MERCHANTMEN SHELTERED SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR IN MANILA BAY. 














HE UNDOUBTED SINCERITY of our leading peace- 
advocates does not prevent some keen editorial observ- 
ers from pointing out that many of their activities in 
the present crisis play directly into Germany’s hand. And 
this view gets strong support from a United Press correspondent 
with Ambassador Gerard, who cables from Paris that the ‘‘Ger- 
man-financed”’ peace propaganda in America is regarded with 
suspicion by American officials on the other side as “a play 
for time that will enable Germany to make such disposition of 
her submarines as will enable her best to strike at America in 
ease of war.’”’ ‘‘As unbridled submarine warfare is the last 
desperate phase of German aggression upon the laws and liber- 
ties of the world, so the proposition that the American people 
must not ard can not go to war in self-defense without sub- 
mitting the question to a referendum is the expiring gasp of 
German propaganda in the United States,” affirms the semi- 
official New York World. And in another issue the same paper 
declares that ‘‘if war between Germany and the United States 
shall follow, not least of those to blame will be those American 
allies of the Kaiser who seek so desperately to convince Europe 
that the United States will not be driven by any aggression or 
insult to defend its rights.’”” While no one, remarks the New 
York Tribune, will accuse the pacifists of consciously seeking 
to befriend Prussian militarism, ‘‘the fact remains that Ger- 
many could well afford to endow a large part of their activities.” 


EFFORTS OF AMERICAN PACIFISTS TO AVERT WAR 












“It is no mere accident,” adds The Tribune, ‘‘that pro-German 
propaganda everywhere outside the Fatherland has made com- 
And it quotes ‘a high 


‘é 


mon cause with doctrinaire pacifism.” 
Federal official’’ as saying that ‘‘ most of the peace-propagandists 
are pro-German,” and that large German funds in this country 
are at the service of the pacifists. 

However this may be, the diplomatic break between the 
United States and Germany was the signal for an unprece- 
dented outburst of pacifist activity in certain quarters. The 
Socialist party of America issued a proclamation to the Ameri- 
can people urging them to demand of the President and Con- 
gress that ‘‘ American citizens and American ships be forbidden 
to enter the war-zone, except at their own risk’’; and Socialist 
leaders in many American cities denounced our break with 
Germany and urged Socialists and workers to refuse to fight 
in case of war. Mr. Bryan called upon the American people 
to petition Congress against war under any provocation short of 
actual invasion. A coalition of peace-organizations calling 
itself the Emergency Peace Federation, and claiming to speak 
for 2,000,000 American citizens, sent a delegation to the White 
House to urge that the settlement of all our disputes with foreign 
Governments be deferred until the present war is ended; that 
Americans be kept out of the war-zone, and that no war be 
declared without a referendum to the people. The slogan 
‘No War Without a Referendum” was adopted by such bodies 
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as the American Neutral Conference Committee, the Women’s 
Peace Party, and the American Union Against Militarism. 
Five members of the United States Senate—Kirby, of Arkansas; 
Vardaman, of Mississippi; Gronna, of North Dakota; Works, 
of California, and La Follette, of Wisconsin—refused to indorse 
the President’s course in severing 
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people’s sense of justice has rebelled, we have long forborne 
to break diplomatic relations, and, because of this record of our 
Government, its present courfSe deserves and will have the 
support of all patriots and all friends and promoters of abiding 
peace. 

‘‘As an organization devoted to this end, we tender, as we 
hope every other American peace- 
society will tender, an unqualified 





diplomatic relations. In the 
House, Representative James R. 
Mann, of Illinois, defended the 
unrestricted use of the sub- 
marine, and _ Representative 
Henry T. Helgesen argued that 
“the United States could have 
waived her legal rights to the 
freedom of the seas without los- 
ing any of them and without the 
loss of dignity.” 

This attitude, however, is not 
the attitude of all pacifists or of 
all Socialists. Thus Henry Ford, 
when war threatens his own 
country, decides to discontinue 
his Neutral Conference for Con- 
tinuous Mediation, the peace- 
organization born of the pilgrim- 
age of his famous peace-ship, 
Oscar II.; puts his great plant 
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support for our President’s ac- 
tion in defense of American rights 
and the rights of humanity.” 


Ex-Secretary of State Bryan, 
on the other hand, may be 
regarded as the chief spokes- 
man of those pacifists who think 
that even further murders of 
Americans at sea should not be 
considered a cause of war. In 
a statement addrest to the 
American people he suggests 
six different ways of meeting 
the submarine crisis. To quote: 


“There are several . alterna- 
tives from which to choose. 
First, we can postpone until 
the war is over the settlement 
of any dispute which ean not 
now be settled by peaceful means. 
Secondly, we can keep American 
citizens off belligerent ships. 








and organization at the service of 
the United States in the event of 
war, and admits that ‘‘some- 
times the best thing a pacifist 
can do is to help get a fight over as quickly as possible.”” Charles 
Edward Russell, a leader among American Socialists, declares: 
“Tam not yet convinced that it. is impossible for one to be a 
Socialist and at the same time be an American; but if it is, I am 
an American.”” Mrs. Harry Gilbert, president of the Universal 
Peace League, points out that ‘‘this is a time for all sincere ad- 
vocates of peace to refrain from clouding the counsel of wisdom 
by appeals to the President,”’ who is ‘‘essentially a man of peace, 
and needs no prodding to preserve it.’”” And the New York 
Peace Society sends the President a resolution which, in the 
opinion of the New York Times, ‘‘expresses admirably and com- 
pletely the sober feeling and opinion of the American people at 
this time.’’ This resolution reads in part as follows: 


“Even at the cost of tolerating much against which our 


*“KAMERAD!” 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


Thirdly, we can refuse clearance 
to ships of the United States and 
other neutral countries carrying 
contraband and passengers on 
the same ship. Fourthly, we can withdraw protection from 
American citizens who are willing to jeopardize the nation’s 
peace by traveling as seamen with contraband on American 
or neutral vessels. Fifthly, we can, if necessary, keep all Amer- 
ican vessels out of the danger-zone for the preserit, just as the 
mayor of a city keeps citizens in their homes when a mob is in 
possession of the street. Sixthly, Congress, which has exclusive 
power to declare war, can submit the declaration to a referendum 
vote, making exception in case of actual invasion. ' 

‘*We can not depend upon precedent to meet an unprecedented 
situation. Other alternatives are likely to be suggested. The 
most important thing is that the officials at Washington shall 
know that the people at home protest against entering this 
war on either side, with its frightful expenditure of blood and 
treasure; that they are not willing to send American soldiers 
across the Atlantic to march under the banner of any European 
monareh or to die on European soil in settlement of European 
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A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


—~Darling in the New York Tridune. 
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NOT PACIFISTS, PERHAPS, BUT GUARDIANS OF THE PEACE. 


Gunners of a United States war-ship grouped around a target on which they have scored repeatedly at a four-mile range. 
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quarrels; and that they are not willing to surrender the oppor- 
tunity to render a supreme service to the world as a friend to all 
and peace-maker when peace is possible. 

‘‘Wire immediately to the President, your Senators, and your 
Congressmen. A few cents now may save many dollars in 
taxation, and possibly a son.” 


Enlarging on the first suggestion, he said to a correspondent 
of the New York Tribune: 
ed 
he 
all 
1is 
nd 
rs 


“‘T believe that a large majority of the American people would 
prefer to postpone final settlement of any dispute until the war 
is over rather than go into this war. 

‘“‘It. is no surrender of a right to postpone enforcement of it. 
For instance, if Iam on the sidewalk and see a drunken chauffeur 
running his car toward me, I know he has no right to come 
up on the sidewalk, but I would prefer to step aside and settle 
with him when he is sober, instead of standing on my rights and 
leaving my widow to settle with him.” 


And in a speech delivered in Madison Square Garden on 
February 2, under the auspices of the American Neutral Con- 
ference Committee, he thus further explained his position: 


‘‘Some nations must lift the world out of the black night of 
war, and ours is the nation to perform that task. I believe that 
Providence has selected this nation to lift the morals of God, 
as now used between man and man, up to the level of nations. 
We can not do that if we go into this war. 

‘‘No nation has challenged us, and I don’t think any nation 
will challenge us, but if, in a moment of excitement, one of the 
madmen of Europe does do that very thing, I think we should 
say to him: ‘No. We have priceless ideals to preserve and 
100,000,000 people to protect and to guard, and we will not get 
down with you and wallow in the blood and mire to conform 
to your false standards of honor.’” 





The two basic ideas behind Mr. Bryan’s suggestions are to 
defer the settlement of disputes with Germany until after this 
war is over and to keep Americans out of the danger-zone. 
These ideas, which have been adopted as the platform of the 
Emergency Peace Federation, are denounced as “‘ pernicious’’ by 
the Baltimore American. Mr. Bryan’s attitude, thinks the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, ‘‘insults the President, who has moved heaven 
and earth to keep us out of the war.’’ And in the opinion of the 





Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘‘it comes perilously close to the border- 
line of treason.’’ Mr. Bryan wants ‘peace, concedes the Balti- 
more Sun, but his course is ‘‘the surest way to bring about 


war.”’ For “if Germany pays any attention to what he and his 


associates are saying and doing, it can have only the effect of 
encouraging that nation to further aggressions; and that will 
make war inevitable.’”’ On this issue, says the Brooklyn Eagle, 
Mr. Bryan ‘‘is not. in touch with the sweeping sentiment of loyal 
Americanism, which, from Maine to California, sustains our 
President.” 

Turning to American Socialism, we find its attitude thus 
officially stated by its National Executive Committee: 


‘‘We are opposed to wars between nations, because war 
is a reversion to brutal barbarism. We are opposed to the pres- 
ent threatened war in particular, because no great war has ever 
been waged with less justification and on more frivolous 
PROUGKGS. . 0 2 es : 

‘“‘The German submarine warfare does not threaten our 
national integrity or independence, not even our national dignity 
and honor. It was not aimed primarily at the United States 
and would not affect the American people. It would strike 
only those parasitic classes that have been making huge profits 
by manufacturing instruments of death or by taking away our 
food and selling it at exorbitant prices to the fighting armies 
of Europe. 

“The workers of the United States have no reason and no 
desire to shed their blood for the protection and furtherance 
of the unholy profits of their masters, and will not permit a 
lying and venal press to stampede them into taking up arms 
to murder their brothers in Europe. 

“The six million men whose corpses are now rotting upon the 
battle-fields of Europe were mostly workingmen. If the United 
States is drawn into war, it will be the American workers whose 
lives will be sacrificed—an inglorious, senseless sacrifice on the 
altar of capitalist greed. 

‘“‘Workers of America, awaken! The hour is grave; the 
danger is imminent; silence would be fatal! Gather the masses 
in meetings and demonstrations. Speak in unmistakable tones. 
Let your determined protest resound from one end of the country 
to the other!” 


“There is not an American workingman who wants to travel 
in the war-zone just now, and if there is an Astor or a Vanderbilt 
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who feels impelled to go there, let him do so at his own risk,” 
says Victor Berger’s Milwaukee Leader (Socialist). But the 
Buffalo Enquirer retorts that on the contrary— 


“‘American workingmen more than any other kind of Ameri- 
cans are traveling through the war-zone and desire to continue 
traveling there. 

““Every one of the Americans so carefully towed from the 

















UNDER ORDERS FROM ADMIRAL HUNGER. 
—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 


Housatonic to within rescue distance of a British patrol-boat 
was an American workingman, an American sailor going about 
the business of earning a living for himself and his family in a 
legitimate way, where he had a perfect right to be. 

“Every one of those American workingmen would have been 
drowned without ‘a chance for his life if the policy announced 
in the latest German note had been carried out. 

“Tt is to protect American workingmen more than any. other 
class of Americans, not only sailor workingmen, but the work- 
ingmen of Buffalo and all the rest of the country, that the United 
States Government is endeavoring to prevent the sinking of 
ships carrying American toilers and American wares.” 


Terrible tho war is, says Charles Edward Russell, ‘‘war 
between Germany and the United States would .be a thing to 
rejoice and be glad about,’ because ‘‘ninety days after those 
two countries declare war, it will be all over, and the war in 
Altho Mr. Russell is regarded as 


’ 


Europe will be over, too.’ 
one of the most influential of American Socialists, his attitude 
is in startling contrast to that of the Executive Committee. In 
a widely quoted letter to the press he says: 


“There is not the slightest evidence or indication that any 
manufacturing, financial, or speculative interests had any 
part in bringing about these conditions. The sign of such 
interferene:: would be unmistakable to any experienced observer; 
but there has not been one such sign, and reflection will, I am 
sure, convince any one that there could not be. 

“For the present friction with Germany this country has not 
the least responsibility. Against every conceivable effort on 
our part to keep the peace a quarrel has been forced upon us. 
Unless it can be imagined that the American speculators formed 
and directed the policy of the German Government, it is pre- 
posterous to say that they had any hand in causing these events.”’ 
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GERMANY’S FOOD-PROBLEM 


66 OW MANY POUNDS HAVE YOU LOST?”’ is 
H the popular greeting of the day in Germany, ac- 
cording to press dispatches that come from Bern 
on the arrival there of Ambassador Gerard and certain cor- 
respondents who took advantage of the occasion to make 
their exit. Not the least among their reasons for being glad to 
get beyond the borders of the Teutonic Empire is the fact that 
they are through wrestling with Germany’s food-problem, we 
read, and reports from this and other. sources incline some edi- 
torial observers to ask what good it will do Germany to sub- 
marine England into starvation if she herself starves in the 
act? Yet while food is very scarce, Bern advices state that 
one seldom sees any person showing marks of underfeeding, 
tho some elderly persons and some anxious mothers look 
emaciated, and reduced weight is quite general. We are in- 
formed further that physicians writing for the medical journals 
assert that children are now evidently undernourished, lacking 
fats in particular, yet the ‘merry sledding throngs” in the parks 
during January never suggested want of food. The general 
verdict is that the health of the people is better than before the 
war, when ‘“‘overeating had almost assumed the character of a 
national besetting sin.”” The people are mostly disposed to 
jest about short rations when the pinch is not too keen, it appears, 
and audiences at the variety shows “laugh heartily at topical 
songs turning upon shortage of food and the prevalent issue of 
substitutes.” 

Nevertheless, men in authority recognize that Germany is 
confronted with a problem of increasing difficulty, and the next 
four months are regarded as especially critical because the supply 
of vegetables, except potatoes and turnips, is practically ex- 
hausted. As to potatoes, the 1916 crop was only two-fifths that 
of 1915, and this shortage, precluding potatoes as feed for live 
stock, resulted in the premature slaughter of vast numbers of 
pigs. But as the number of pigs increased in 1916 up to Septem- 
ber by nearly four million, the country ‘“‘seems to have an ample 
meat margin on the present scale of consumption,’ and the 
Bern dispatches state that: 


‘Practically all meat is sold on a card entitling each person 
to half a pound weekly, but dishes made of kidneys, lungs, and 
other scraps can be bought in restaurants without a card. Game 
and poultry are exempt from the card system, and command 
extraordinary prices. The maximum prices of pork and mutton 
range from fifty to seventy cents, but a dollar more is paid 
at back doors, for, despite Germany’s genius for organization, 
much surreptitious dealing prevails. Even German officials, 
usually models of the strictest obedience to the laws, give 
hungry children the advantage of a loose interpretation and do 
not put awkward questions. 

‘‘The rich, of course, suffer comparatively little. They are 
still able to buy high-priced poultry or fish. Turkeys, geese, 
and chickens are still displayed in windows, and bear labels an- 
nouncing that they can be purchased at from $1.30 to $1.60 
a pound. Cases have even been reported where a fat goose 
brought more than $30. The poorer people, especially in Berlin, 
are undoubtedly suffering from hunger, as their food is confined 
mainly to bread, potatoes, turnips, and low-grade marmalade. 
It is generally asserted that in the country districts the food- 
problem is less pressing than in the big cities, producers retaining 
supplies for home consumption.” 


In contrast with such news from Germany, we have the 
reports that Austria’s grain store will not last until the next 
harvest is reaped, and also a dispatch from Amsterdam in which 
an unnamed authority is quoted as saying: ‘‘Constantinople 
is a starving city, where very certainly dozens of poor creatures 
perish every day, and where for a year and a half typhus, cholera, 
and plague have never been absent as epidemics. Constanti- 
nople is dirty, and over all hangs the terrifying specter of famine, 
which also threatens nearly all Turkey in Europe.” 

The New York Times recalls that for months past we have 
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EVIDENTLY WE NEED ANOTHER KIND OF BODY-GUARD. 


—Darling in the New York Tribune. 
AS CARTOONISTS SEE IT. 


OUR PREPAREDNESS, 


heard widely divergent accounts of food conditions in Germany 
and calls attention, first, to reports that may be called of an official 
nature, because they are prepared by or under the supervision 
of German authorities. Next we have stories told by occasional 
“strongly pro-German travelers” arriving here from Berlin, who 
weré well provided with money and lived in the best hotels. 
They ‘“‘proved by their own experiences’”’ that food in Germany 
was plentiful and cheap and that ‘‘talk about hunger and hard- 
ship was a product of the malignant British imagination.”” But 
now we have a dispatch from Stockholm in which there is a 
detailed statement by an Associated Press correspondent of facts 
as he found them, and this journal goes on to say: 

“The picture drawn by this correspondent—who wrote, be it 
remembered, under the strictest orders neither to magnify nor 
to minimize—is not one of quite desperate misery, but it is suffi- 
ciently terrible, nevertheless. According to him, the mass of the 
German people, as represented in the capital, are far from 
sufficiently fed, and only the soldiers at the front have enough 
to eat. Prices, as a rule, are kept low by effective Government 
order, but while potatoes, for instance, are cheaper than they are 
here, it is only in minute quantities that they can be bought, 
and many other ordinary foods can not be obtained at all. 

“The state of affairs thus revealed is probably tolerable for 
the present and might be endured for some time to come by a 
people as united and devoted as are the Germans, but it obviously 
can not go on indefinitely without producing the most serious 
lowering of the national health and strength.” 


In the same Stockholm dispatch, the New York Sun notes as 
items of war-time’s bill of fare ‘“‘‘a decoction of roasted acorns, 
rye, chicory, and what-not that goes by the name of coffee’; 
brews of linden blossoms and raspberry leaves in place of tea, 
hardly any meat, no cheese, no sausage; beer ‘all but undrink- 
able,’ no fat, ten ounces of potatoes a day, flour that takes hours 
of waiting in line to procure, no eggs for five weeks, altho ‘it 
had been hoped’ to allow one egg per person each two weeks.” 
The correspondent reports many complaints from people who 
said: ‘‘I feel hungry all the time,’’ and The Sun remarks: 


‘Each time he tightens his belt, each time he feels the gnawing 
at his vitals, the German citizen must be asking himself: ‘For 
what am I suffering so? Is it for victory? Of what avail is a 
victory if we perish awaiting it? Can we not make peace satis- 
factorily with all our conquests? If we can not make a reason- 
able peace with the lands we hold now, what will enable us to 
make it?’ 
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BUILDING THEM UP AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 
—Webster in the New York Globe. 


“Anticipating the question, the German Government replies: 
‘Starving England will solve everything!’ 

“But if the effort to starve England fails? 
then, O Hohenzollern?” 


What answer 





A HORNETS’ NEST IN CUBA 


i \HE POSSIBILITY that we may have to send an army 
to Cuba at this critical period is naturally disturbing to 
Washington. And ‘‘the idea that foreign intrigue may 

be active in Cuba as well as in Mexico to embarrass the United 

States inevitably forces itself on the mind” of the New York 

Times, ‘‘altho there is no proof that there has been any other 

cause of the revolution than the unfortunate uncertainty of the 

Presidential election.’”” Many of our papers had printed edito- 

rials congratulating Cuba on her splendid. behavior through this 

undeniably difficult period when the news of revolts came. The 
sequence of events, as gleaned from news dispatches, seems to 


have been something like this: 


President Mario Menocal, after serving one four-year term, 
sought reelection as the Conservative candidate, being opposed 
by Dr. Alfredo Zayas, Liberal, in a hotly contested campaign. 
The election was held on November 2, and the first returns 
indicated the election of Zayas. The Conservatives refused to 
admit defeat, and contested the election. After some days of 
wordy strife, the two parties agreed to refer the dispute to the 
Central Election Board, in Havana, whence it was finally . 
referred to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court affirmed 
most of the returns favorable to Zayas, but ordered new elections 
in certain districts, the most important being in Santa Clara 
Province, on February 14. Conservative methods during this 
whole period have been bitterly attacked by the Liberals, who 

Ahave alleged corruption, coercion, and illegal use of govern- 
mental influence. Early in February bands of antigovernment 
raiders appeared in the eastern provinces; on the 10th the 
Government announced the discovery of a plot to kidnap the 
President, and arrested the plotters; on the 12th the Santiago 
garrison revolted and seized the city; about this time Gen. 
José Miguel Gomez, ex-President and real leader of the Liberal 
party, disappeared from Havana; the Government officiall; 
minimized the movement, but announced the purchase of 
10,000 rifles and 5,000,000 rounds of ammunition in the United 
States, and issued a call for volunteers. Here, observes the 
Philadelphia Press, ‘‘are the makings of a first-class revolution.” 


But Cuba is not free to indulge in revolutions, of the first 
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or any other class. By the Platt Amendment, a part of the 
Cuban Constitution, and secured by treaty with the United 
States, the United States Government is pledged to intervene 
to maintain a stable Government in Cuba. On February 12 
our Government sent a message to the Government of Cuba 
expressing the hope that the disputed election might be settled 
peaceably. Two days later Secretary Lansing issued a warn- 
ing to the Cuban people through Minister Gonzales, in which 
he called attention to the reports of insurrection in several 
provinces and said: 

“During the past four years the Government of the United 
States has clearly and definitely set forth its position in regard 
to the recognition of governments which have come into power 
through revolution and other illegal methods and at this time 
desires to emphasize its position in regard to the present situa- 
tion in Cuba. 

‘“‘Its friendship for the Cuban people, which has been shown 
on repeated occasions; and the duties which are incumbent 
upon it on account of the agreement between the two countries, 
force the Government of the United States to make clear its 
future policy at this time.” 

There is no threat in this, but “‘the rights of the United States 
in this case are so indisputable that warnings unheeded should 
be followed quickly by the use of force,” says the New York 
World; ‘‘with the world aflame, we can not tolerate further 
anarchy at our doors.” 


No signs of German or other foreign machinations in Cuba 
have been discovered by Washington, according to a New York 
Times correspondent. The New York Tribune, however, 
quotes an unnamed Cuban official as declaring that “ outside in- 
terests are fomenting’’ the trouble in his country. The Herald, 
remembering President Carranza’s recent moves and the raid 
into New Mexico, avers that the chief German intrigue has 
eentered in Mexico, and after calling attention to unsettled 
conditions not only in Cuba, but in Central America, Haiti, and 
Santo Domingo, says in its Washington correspondence: 

“The danger of German intrigue and German money touching 
the flame to any one or all of these inflammable political situa- 
tions is regarded here as one of the most serious problems faced 
by the United States. The United States confronts this grave 
crisis with Germany with a hornets’ nest upon its back which 
may break forth at any minute.” 
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THE STORM. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 
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INDIANA “REDEEMED DRY” 


NDIANA HAS “RISEN FROM THE RANKS of the 
I damned to the ranks of the redeemed,’ in twelve years, 
according to J. Frank Hanly, her former Governor and 
recent Prohibition candidate for the Presidency, and the note 
of exultation in his remark is typical of the feeling of the anti- 
liquor allies as the Hoosier State enrolls as number twenty-five 
in the ‘‘dry’’ column. Indianapolis dispatches inform us that 
when the Senate was voting in favor of the bill a great crowd from 
all sections of the State was on hand and ‘“‘enthusiasm ran high 
as hymns rang through the State House.” It was probably the 
most remarkable gathering ever seen in the capitol, we are told, 
and the victory for prohibition is called clean-cut because the 
law is said to be one of the most stringent enacted in any State. 
Some claim that it will make the State “bone dry,” for it not 
only prohibits the sale and manufacture of liquor, but the ship- 
ment of intoxicants in any quantity into the State. A man 
may have one gallon of whisky and twelve quarts of beer in 
his house when, on April 2, 1918, the bill becomes effective, yet 
he will not be violating the law. He may have that amount of 
liquor thereafter if he travels outside the State and brings it 
home for his own use. A person may manufacture wine, vine- 
gar, or cider for his own use, but a druggist cannot keep liquor 
for sale on prescription for medicinal purposes. We read in 
an Evansville dispatch to the Indianapolis News that as a 
result of this law more than one thousand brewery-workers in 
that city will be forced to seek other employment, and that 
nearly three hundred saloons with more than as many bartenders 
will be forced out of business. The breweries, it is said, will 
manufacture soft drinks, but will not employ the number of men 
now used. Weare told further that between two and three 
millions are invested in the wholesale and retail liquor industry, 
and that closing the saloons will mean a loss of $149,000 a year 
to Vanderburg County, in which Evansville lies. An indica- 
tion of the unanimity of effort to secure this legislation is 
given by Mr. Edward W. Clark, secretary of the Prohibition 
State Committee and editor of The Patriot Phalanx, the Pro- 
hibition State paper, who is quoted in the press as saying: 


‘The result could not have been attained without the splendid 
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PROPINQUITY. 
‘*We’re not going to break off relations!”’ 
—Cesare in the New York Evening Post. 


. THE INFLUENCE OF NEUTRALS—TWO IMPRESSIONS. 
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and harmonious cooperation of all the antiliquor forces of 
Indiana in the Dry Federation. It was a pull all together 
for vietory. 

“‘In this hour of rejoicing there is credit enough for all organ- 
izations that had a part in the fight, and I am sure none will 
want to withhold a share of praise from the Prohibition party.” 


The Indianapolis News congratulates the State and both 
houses of the legislature for passing a measure which represents 
“evidently the sentiment of the people of Indiana,” and points 
out that, as the culmination of a long campaign, opposition to 
prohibition in the State Senate ‘‘melted away’ and the final 
battle was won easily. The liquor lobby did its worst and its 
best, but “could not unseat the firm majority which stood for 


’ prohibition ’’ for— 


‘‘Many people demonstrated long ago that they could not use 
liquor in moderation or to their advantage. Both from economic 
and moral grounds they came to the conclusion that it was pure 
selfishness to insist on the right for the few to drink beer and 
whisky when it was causing so much mischief to themany. ... . 

“The bill as passed affords time in which investments and 
employment in breweries, distilleries, and saloons may be con- 
verted to more useful and happy pursuits. Already brewers 
are contemplating uses to which their establishments may be 
advantageously turned in harmony with the industrial trend of 
this age. In the West these interests have been found readily 
adaptable to condensed milk, refrigerating, and canning estab- 
lishments, and in the end all have prospered.” 


The New York Evening Post notes the provision of Indiana’s 
law whieh permits a resident of the State to go beyond its 
borders and bring with him on his return not more than one 
gallon of whisky and twelve quarts of beer strictly for home 
consumption, and it observes that ‘“‘this may give much en- 
couragement to Saturday-afternoon trips to Chicago and other 
near-by places in irrigated territory preparatory to week-end 
parties.”’ Incidentally this journal and others note the steady 
progress of the prohibition movement in other commonwealths, 
and we are reminded that as a result of the Webb-Kenyon 
decision of the Supreme Court, Oregon and Tennessee, which 
already had State-wide prohibition, have passed ‘‘bone-dry”’ 
laws, that Utah is in the “‘dry”’ column, and that a bill putting 
the Territory of Alaska in the same class has been sent to the 
President for his signature, having passed Congress in both 
branches. The majority of the States are now dry, remarks the 
New YorkJEvening Mail, which calls attention to the fact, 
however, that the bulk of the nation’s population is still.in wet 
territory, and this journal adds: 


‘“They will undoubtedly remain there so long as New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois remain local-option States. The 
Bryan prohibition campaign is dependent on the South for its 
greatest support, as the list of ‘dry’ States shows. Down 
South the question is largely one of negro control. Drunkenness 


among negroes has terrorized many sections and is responsible - 


for the stringent antiliquor laws there. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 


“While the Far West has joined the South in the movement, 
there is no evidence that the big States of the East are likely 
soon to do so. They seem to be content with existing law.” 


The roster of ‘‘dry”’ States at present reads as follows: 


Effective Effective Effective 
Alabama:...... 1915 Kamnsas......... 1880 Oregon...:... 1916 
Arizona........ 1915 Maine..... 1858 South Carolina., 1916 
Arkansas....... 1916 Michigan.. 1918 South Dakota 1918 
Colorado. .... . 1916 Mississippi. 1909 ‘Tennessee. 1909 
Georgia...... . 1908 Montana... 1919 Utah..... 1917 
ie ie aig 1916 Nebraska.. 1918 Virginia. . 1915 
0 1918 North Carolina... 1909 Washington 1916 
PS Sk sap ennnd 1916 North Dakota... 1890 West Virginia 1914 

Oklahoma. . 1908 





TWO MORE SUFFRAGE STATES 


HEN GOVERNOR FRAZIER signed the North 

WV Dakota presidential and municipal woman-suffrage 

bill, he brought the number of suffrage States up to 
thirteen. But the suffragists’ ‘‘original thirteen States’? soon 
beeame fourteen, for three weeks later Ohio women were given 
Presidential suffrage as their 1917 valentine. There is still a 
possibility that after the Governor of Ohio signs the bill passed 
by the legislature the antisuffragists will put through a refer- 
endum aiming to kill the law in the fall election. But North 
Dakota’s partial suffrage law will go into effect on July 1 next, 
notes The Suffragist (Washington); ‘“‘next November North 
Dakota women will vote for most county and municipal officers, 
and in 1920 they will vote for President of the Unted States.” 
Ohio, a larger State, has twenty-four votes in the Electoral 
College. But The Suffragist does not count these when it says 
of the North Dakota victory: 

“The vietory in North Dakota raises the number of States 
in which women affect national policies by voting for President 
to the goodly number of thirteen. There are about 125,000 
women in North Dakota who, from now on, possess a national 
power that all parties must take into consideration. Women 
will now vote for five more members of the Electoral College. 
Hereafter 4,250,000 enfranchised women will take their part 
in deciding ninety-six electoral votes—nearly one-fifth of the 
whole Electoral College of 531 members. One-third of the 
Senate and one-sixth of the House now come from States in 
which women vote.” 


Another suffrage organ, The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, 
comments interestingly on the fact that ‘‘the triymph of popular 
government in North Dakota’”—meaning the control of the 
State Government by the Farmers’ Non-Partisan League—was 
‘so soon and so appropriately followed by a triumph for equal 
suffrage.”” While ‘‘this legislature of farmers is made up mainly 
of men inexperienced in politics,’ and ‘‘may be expected to 
make some mistakes,” its members ‘“‘made no mistake when 
they enfranchised North Dakota’s women. If any women on 
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~ earth deserve the ballot, it is the hard-working farmers’ wives.” 
Old defeats in North Dakota, says this writer, Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, in another editorial, are now ‘‘swallowed up 
in victory, and so will every suffrage defeat be in course of time. 
‘Truth often loses a battle, but never loses a war.’”’ 

The method which has proved so successful in Illinois, North 
Dakota, and Ohio, is being tried by the suffragists in other 
States. According to the New York Sun, ‘the National Woman 
Suffrage Association is back of the movement to introduce a 
Presidential suffrage bill in every State wherever there is no 
State campaign on. Should the New York referendum be a 
defeat next fall, as it was in 1915, New York suffragists will 
undoubtedly put their strength into a fight for Presidential 
suffrage, which doesn’t have to be referred to the voters.” 

Suffrage success in North Dakota has not only given suf- 
fragists a ‘‘cup of pure delight” to drink, as one of them said, 
but has aroused something like envy among the daily papers 
in less favored States. ‘‘How long,” asks the Providence 
Journal, ‘“‘will Rhode Island be a laggard in this inevitable 
and democratic reform?” To the Omaha News, “it isn’t pleas- 
ing to think that the time may come when Nebraska will be 
the only black State on the suffrage map of this part of the 
country.” 

President Wilson, as the Buffalo Times notes, has written .to 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, congratulating her on the action 
of the North Dakota Legislature. This makes it clear to The 
Times “‘that the declaration of the Democratic national plat- 
form in favor of woman suffrage through action by States has 
the cordial support of the Administration.’”’ So far, however, 
the President has refrained from lending any aid to the move- 
ment for securing an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion enfranchising women. The young women of the Congres- 
sional Union who have been picketing the White House gates 
have not been able to wring from him one word favorable to 
their particular crusade. 

But congratulatory messages and editorials are by no means 
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the only response to the suffragists’ success in North Dakota. 
The Illinois and. North Dakota plan is denounced by the Louis- 
ville Post as ‘‘a travesty on popular government, on represen- 
tative government.”” The Post has in mind the defeat of a 
suffrage amendment in a referendum vote in North Dakota in 
1914 ‘“‘by a majority of nearly 90,000.”" So has the Rochester 
(N. Y.) Herald, when it denounces the action of the North 
Dakota legislators in providing for the resubmission of the 
suffrage question to the electors (in addition to the passage of 
the partial suffrage law) as “deliberate and cynical contempt 
by a handful of legislators of a popular decision recently recorded 
upon a matter which the Legislature and both sides of the con- 
troversy submitted to the people for such decision.” If, it 
asks, ‘“‘the act of the electorate in rejecting or adopting woman 
suffrage was not to settle the question, at least for a reasonable 
period, why submit the question in the first place? And if it 
should be regarded as conclusive for the present, why submit 


the same question again in two or three years?”’ But, continues 


The Herald, 


“This is by no means the most discreditable feature of the 
action of the North Dakota Legislature. At the very session 
in which it was voted to resubmit the suffrage question so re- 
cently determined, it. was also voted to extend to women by 
statute certain limited voting powers which were included in 
éthe suffrage proposition voted down two years ago. This legis- 
lative subversion of the formally pronounced will of the elec- 
torate, if it related to any other question, would be roundly 
condemned, we.may assume, by many of the very persons who 
are conspicuous in the agitation of woman suffrage as a panacea 
for loose and lawless methods of government. But when a 
Legislature behaves with light-hearted indifference to constitu- 
tions, precedents, and sound principles of law-making, its mis- 
conduct is excusable if only it advances the suffragist cause. 

‘‘Perhaps it will be possible for the more sagacious of the 
suffragist leaders to perceive that the end so dear to their 
hearts is less likely to be furthered by wearying voters who have 
given patient and respectful attention to their proposals and 
have rejected them than it is by abiding by a decision at least 
until public opinion has had an opportunity to be reformed.” 





TOPICS 


Goop-By to the U-boat when it meets the U. 8S. A. boat!—Boston 
Transcript. 

GENERAL disinclination to inscribe ‘‘verboten’ 
Wail Street Journal. 

BRYAN’S idea ‘“‘of getting behind the President’’ is to attack him from 


the rear.—Philadelphia North American. 


on the American flag.— 


IN BRIEF 


SinG the national anthem, but don’t descend to any hymns of hate.— 
Wall Street Journal. 
“Our Anger Amazes Berlin.’’—Head-line. 
1914.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
No submarine-commander is wise enough to be judge, jury, and exe- 
cutioner.— Wall Street Journal. 


So did Belgium’s in August, 








Tuus far the Kaiser has neglected to 
tell the President what color to paint 
the Capitol.—Chicago Daily News. 

SWITZERLAND to have a merchant 
fleet.—Newspaper head-line. ‘The war 
sinks even the most reliable of old 
jokes.—New York Sun. 

From fighting England in 1812 to 
maintain our rights at sea to painting 
our ships to suit the fancy of the Ger- 
man Admiralty’s announced styles for 
1917 would be considerable of a step 

—a goose-step, in fact—Kansas City 
Times. 

THE style of decoration decreed for 
neutral ships in the Atlantic Ocean is 
pleasingly reminiscent of the uniform 
formerly allotted to convicts. Thus 
the Teutonic ideal that sailing the high 
seas is a felony finds subtle artistic ex- 
pression.—New York Sun. 

SENOR POLO DE anges Spanish 
Ambassador, who tow represents the 
United States in Germany, is the dip- 
lomat to whom this country handed 
passports in 1898, when the Spanish- 
American conflict began. He is an ac- 








Al ANYWAY, the seas are enjoying a 
7 notable freedom from American ship- 
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ping.—New York Evening Sun. 


THE newest ruthlessness of Germany 
Vig appears to be directed chiefly at its 


4, . r ry 

a interned ships.—Newark News. 

c Ir the naturalization bureaus only 
mi had a machine for reading the soul of 
jn the applicant!—New York Sun. 


VILLA is overjoyed to get Pershing 
out of Mexico. Like some others, Villa 
wants to get everything out of Mexico 
he possibly can.—Anaconda Standard. 





HOLLAND reminds us that it is some- 
times very difficult to lose your neu- 
} trality while looking down the barrel of 
a burglar’s pistol.—Boston Transcript. 
q THE Kaiser says that in order to 
Be escape the submarines, we must paint 

t our ships in red and white stripes. 
The barber-pole color scheme suggests 


iy 





=} a close shave.— New York Morning 

rs Telegraph. 

my Ir the American Line’s ships are 
ait painted in red and white stripes, it 
= might change the names a little. ‘‘S. 





S. Zebra willsail Tuesday.”’ ‘ Arrived, 





complished ‘and intelligent gentleman, 
and he might confidentially inform Ber- 
lin whether he believes this country 
can be in earnest.—New York Sun. 


BREAKING 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


S.S..Sing Sing.” ‘‘Sailed, S. S. Barber 
Pole.” ‘Due to-day, 8. 8. Peppermint 
Stick.’"-—New York Journal. 
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ENGLAND ALARMED 


ISTINCT PERTURBATION finds expression in the 

English press, and there seems little doubt that the 

German submarine menace to Britain’s food-supply is 
beginning to get on the nerves of the British people. For the 
first time in the war we find responsible journals admitting that 
Britannia no longer rules the waves, a condition of affairs 
very startling even to the 


and destroy them, whether they be raiders or battle-ships or 
submarines. We do not say that this policy is easy. We 
certainly do not say that it ought to be pursued in a mad-bull 
spirit. But we are sure that unless attack remains, as it always 
has been hitherto, the guiding spirit of the fleet, we have received 
from some internal defect a far greater blow than the Germans 
ever have been or ever will be able to give us. But we have 
not suffered this injury. We 
do not suggest for a moment 





phlegm of the average Brit- 


that the Navy, or even the 





isher. The London Spectator, 
in an article on the submarine 
danger, makes this admission 
with great clearness and sol- 
emnity. It says: 

“We are not going to try 
to make the flesh of our read- 
ers creep by using the language 
of exaggeration, but we feel 
bound to say that this is, in 
our opinion, not the moment 
for going to sleep and thinking 
that we need not bother about 
food economy, that we can 
continue to turn huge quanti- 
ties of cereals into intoxicants, 
and not worry our heads to 
husband our resources. That 
would be foolish in the ex- 
treme. Nothing could justify 
such action except that com- 
plete command of the sea 
which is given by the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s naval 
forces, and in no other way. 
While the enemy’s Navy, 
whether ‘above water or below 
water, is in being, we have 
only got the command of the 
sea in name. In reality, that 
command is temporarily in 
abeyance. To put the matter 
with scientific accuracy, tho 
we have superior sea-power, 
and so the potentiality of 
obtaining the command of the 
sea, we have not got the thing 
itself, nor can we claim’ the 
immense advantages, moral 
and material, which go with 
the command.” 








SOWING THE MINES. 


An Italian min@layer about to launch her cargo, which forms an 
effective protection from submarines. 


politicians who give orders to 
it, have abandoned the idea 
that the réle of our strategy is 
an offensive réle, and that he 
who stands on the defensive 
is beaten before the battle has 
begun. .The Navy knows this 
truth well enough. But time 
is of course anessential element. 
It may be as wrong to do the 
right thing at the wrong time 
as to do the wrong thing first, 
last, and all the time. 

“The nation must remem- 
ber, if it is inclined to be im- 
patient, that we have had pre- 
vious periods in our naval 
history when there was a good 
deal more watchful waiting 
done than even now, and, fur- 
ther, that there is no greater 
madness than for civilians to 
try to hurry the sailors or sol- 
diers into what those experts 
regard as inopportune action.” 


Other journalsof equal stand- 
ing and importance take a 
grave view of England’s po- 
sition. The London Observer, 
however, comments on the 
amount of tonnage sunk and 
professes to believe that sub- 
marine activity is but a tem- 
porary expedient which will 
soon pass. None the less, there 
is an anxious note in its tone: 

“Any attempt to turn that 
serious but passing state of 
things to facetious uses will be 








After drawing some comfort ; 
from the fact that ‘‘the enemy fleet is compelled to remain in 
its own ports and to challenge us from safe retreats,” The 
Spectator considers the submarine activity, and asks: 


“What are we to do about the submarines, and the raiders, 
and the other assailants of our commerce? The land part of 
the answer is easy: (1) Conserve our food in every way con- 
sistent with the health and vigor of the nation—live like a 
beleaguered city. (2) Produce as much food at home as we 
possibly can. (3) Be perpetually building new ships to take the 
place of those that are sunk. But tho all these things are 
sound, they are not enough, and besides, if they stood by them- 
selves, they would be a very humiliating policy for the greatest 
naval Power on earth to pursue.. They are policies of negation 
and defense, things which every Briton who remembers his 
history should look upon with the utmost contempt if advanced, 
not as auxiliaries, but as the main line of action. They are 
methods of defense which hitherto we have left to the foreigner. 

‘Our true naval policy is to search out the enemy sea forces 


put down. But the National 
Ministry knows well that in this connection more than any 
other Cromwell’s injunction applies, ‘Neglect no means.’ None. 

‘‘Every personal as well as every mechanical resource must 
be employed. 

“The first submarine menace was totally supprest by ‘that 
genius of contrivance and expedition, Lord Fisher, now unem- 
ployed. For the same purpose the hands of Sir John Jellicoe 
and the whole constitution of the Admiralty must be strength- 
ened in,every conceivable way. In the whole fighting policy 
of the Allies that is the primary concern. We are certain that 
Sir Edward Carson is the man to look at it from that point of 
view and to ‘neglect no means’ whatever.” 


The London Nation, never a very cheerful organ, remarks: 


“Unless we can sink German submarines fasfer than they 
are being built,’ and build British merchantmen faster than 
they are being sunk, we approach the margin of peril. Sir 
John Jellicoe has warned us in terms which show that he wants 
the help that public opinion can give him, and the sooner that is 
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applied the better. If the Admiralty which exists. does not 
give him the instrument he needs, a new one must be forged— 
and »t once.” 


It goes on to argue that the need of labor at home is greater, 
in the face of the submarine peril, than that of soldiers at the 


front. It argues: 


“The transport question is, indeed, the one question of the 
hour. The German counter-blockade has succeeded in con- 
siderably reducing our resources, and there can be no doubt 
that the enemy intends to press it until it brings that pressure 
to bear upon our direct military communications. Under 
the cireumstances, any further release of labor for the front 
should be regarded as a fresh burden on transport, and an addi- 
tional check upon our power to repair the ravages of the sub- 
marine campaign.” 





RUSSIANS HUNGRY AMID PLENTY 


TARVATION AMID PLENTY is one of the anomalies 
of life in Russia to-day, for while she is one of the great 
wheat-producing countries of the world, some of her 

citizens are actually in want of bread. This is due to the utter 
disorganization of the general production and distribution in 











GETTING THROUGH. 
—-© Jugend (Munich). 


the heart of the country. The lengths to which this has gone 
can be measured from the fact that it has awakened the tempo- 
rarily sleeping tho ever-present constitutional question, and we 
are told that serious political trouble will arise unless the people 
are taken into the confidence of the Government. The situ- 
ation is set out with great clearness by Mr. Philips Price, a 
well-known authority on Russia, who, writing from Tiflis to 
the Manchester Guardian, says: 
s 

*“Any one who has lived in Russia during the last two years 
will have observed the steady deterioration in the capacity of 
the country to distribute its masses of accumulated produce. 
Last summer, before the harvest, it was estimated that the stocks 
of cereals in the southern governments amounted to 3.05 poods 
per person—a pood is 36.11 pounds; while in the northern 
governments there were only .5 pood per person. Since the 
harvest it appears that there are something like one million 
poods of cereals lying in the eastern, southeastern, and Siberian 
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governments untouched, while nearly all the big towns of the 
north, center,:-and southwest are experiencing want. 

“It is not simply a question of transport. That was made 
clear by a circular issued by the Minister of Railways lately to the 
effect that there were enough cars now to deal with the transport 
problem, only the produce did not offer itself at the distributing 
centers. It appears that a number of causes convince the 
peasants that their safest form of wealth at the present time 
lies in stocks of produce. Chief of these causes is the debased 
paper currency and a general lack of confidence in the future. 
These difficulties could be overcome by establishing effective 
distributing organizations in the different centers. These have, 
in fact, come into being in the last six months, but the psychology 
necessary for their effective working is absent. Thus pro- 
vincial produce commissions have been formed, but Ministers 
can not agree as to their methods of activity, and the people dis- 
trust the influences that control them. The result is that the 
accumulations of stock in one part of the country and the state 
bordering on famine in others continue.”’ 


The confusion has been augmented, says Mr. Price, by the 
struggle for political domination between the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Department of the Interior and the inter- 
vention of the Duma and the municipalities, or zemstvos, 
both of which demanded a greater share of responsibility and 


power. Mr. Price continues: 


‘*TIn October a large list was prepared giving the prices in the 
different governments at which cereals were to be sold. The 
produce commissions were then instructed to requisition at these 
prices and hand over the purchases for army supply and general 
consumption. But at this point differences of opinion on the 
commissions between the Agrarians and the zemstvo representa- 
tives in regard to purchase prices prevented any progress being 
made. The zemstvos, in the interests of the country, stood out 
against monopoly prices. 

‘*While this dispute was going on Mr. Protopopoff, the Minister 
of the Interior, proposed in the Council of Ministers that the 
whole produce question should be taken out of the hands of the 
Minister of Agriculture and given to his department. The 
fundamental idea in Protopopoff’s plan was to allow the country 
to return to the normal system of commercial exchange without 
any State interference, requisitions, or fixt prices.” 


Mr. Protopopoff, whose accession to power was hailed by the 
Progressives as rapturously as they now denounce his continuance 
in office, failed to remedy the confusion, and the Duma demanded 
that the responsibility be turned over to it. The Reactionary 
party, naturally, opposed this, but Mr. Price tells us that the 
Conservatives are now at odds over their war-policy: 


**Tt seems that, while the Right in the Duma and the country 
are united in opposing the Progressive block in its demand for 
an increase of the power of the Duma, it is nevertheless divided 
on questions of war-policy. One part is not unfavorable to 
peace with Germany, because it fears that the further con- 
tinuation of the war will give the people an irresistible claim for 
closer participation in the government of the country. ‘The 
other part is more strongly nationalist and Slavophil, and is 
prepared to run the risks mentioned in order to realize Russia’s 
desires in Constantinople and Poland. It would be a mistake, 
therefore, to assume that the strong resistance in Government 
quarters to any idea of concession to the wishes of the Russian 
people is the result entirely of German reactionary influences 
from without. No doubt this has some effect, but the class 
from which the reactionary type of mind is drawn is found in 
both countries. It would be much more correct to regard the 
situation created now in Russia by her internal economic crisis 
as a purely domestic one between the Government and the 
people.”’ 

The Russian papers contain bitter protests over the condition 
of affairs, and in the Petrograd V edomosti, Prince D. D. Abalenski 
tells us: 


“The confusion in the provisioning of the provinces con- 
tinues, and particularly in those where the Governors have 
assumed the burden of the food question things are thoroughly 
bad. 

‘There are endless conferences everywhere and the whole 
thing does not progress. Supplies are slow in coming and the 


cities are starving.” 
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INDIA’S ANARCHISTS - 


GITATION AND TERRORISM alternately, in small 
doses, have marked the policy of the Bengali Radicals 
for some years past, and the world at large has been 

unable to determine whether Bengal was seething with rebellion 
or merely disturbed by a handful of extreme but determined 
men. Now we get a vivid picture of anarchy in Bengal drawn 
by Lord Carmichael, who rules that explosive province for the 
British Raj. Among his fifty million subjects, says Lord 
Carmichael, the anarchists form an insignificant minority, yet 
he considers that anarchism has taken a much more insidious 
hold on Bengal than the general public realizes. He also is 
certain that men who, more than likely, resorted to terrorism in 
the first instance “‘through honest, tho misguided, convictions, 
are fast degenerating into common criminals, highway robbers, 
murderers, and general enemies of human society.”” Lord Car- 
michael divided the Bengali terrorists into a number of groups, 
and his clever analysis, as reported by the Calcutta Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, runs: 


“* , . . We believe that there is one group—not perhaps a 
very large group—which forms, so to speak, the brains of the 
conspiracy. Its members instigate the crimes. They are men 
probably of keen intellect, with much self-control and much 
force of character, and they may be idealists, their criminality 
may be in thought rather than in action, they may never have 
fired a pistol or used a weapon of any kind, they may never 
themselves have stolen anything, they may never themselves 
have profited by the result of crime, but they are the most 
dangerous criminals, for they inspire others. If only those who 
constitute the brains of the conspiracy are once under Govern- 
ment control and rendered powerless to influence others, or if 
they once cease to exist, the conspiracy will die. 

‘*Then there is a group of men who are, so to speak, the hands 
of the conspiracy, men who actually commit the crime; some of 
them have been accessory to murder, some of them have them- 
selves committed murder+—in some cases more than once—and 
almost all of them have been dacoits (highway robbers). It 
is not always easy to say what their motives were originally, 
perhaps we may give them that credit—they were actuated by 
what seemed to themselves and to their associates high ideals, 
but most of them have long since become common criminals. 
Whatever may be the ideals which actuate those who suggest 
the crimes, those who commit them follow for the most part 
the same impulses which lead common criminals to commit 
brutal murders and robberies. ... This group, too, is of 
vital importance to the conspiracy, for if all those who form it 
were caught or should cease to exist the conspiracy would, at 
least for a time, be powerless. . . . But the two groups are 
formed from different types of men, and recruits may perhaps 
be more easily got for the group who form the hands than for 
the group who form the brains. 

‘* | . . Besides those whom I have described as the brains 
and those whom I have spoken of as the hands of the con- 
spiracy, there is a large number of persons, many of them quite 
young men and boys, connected, tho some in a much less degree 
than others, with the conspiracy. Many of these may almost be 
said to be innocent, others are nearly as guilty, from the point 
of view of the State, as those who form the brains or the hands, 
but they all help the brains or the hands. Some help in organ- 
izing the movement; they have no intention of ever committing 
a dacoity or a murder themselves, they have not the courage 
needed for that, but they make it easier for bolder men than 
themselves to do these things. They give.or let their houses 
as resorts to those who are engaged in crime; they help to 
arrange for the defense of any members of the organization 
who are prosecuted in a law-court.” 





The Governor of Bengal says that he considers that those 
who act as “‘recruiters for the movement”’ are the worst among 
the conspirators. Who are they, and how do they act? Lord 
Carmichael tells us that some are brilliant journalists, like 
Ram Chandra, the proscribed editor of the Hindustan Gadar, 
or professors and schoolmasters, like Professor Parmdanand, 
once of the Punjab University and now serving a life sentence 
for his participation in the .attempt to gain political freedom 
by force. He continues: 


“Only too often these recruiters are schoolmasters and are 
thus in a good position to influence young men. They act in 
the most insidious way: they use the noblest part of a boy’s 
nature as a means to their end, for they work on his feelings of 
patriotism, on his unselfishness, on his willingness to help suffer- 
ing. These recruiters are enemies to their own country, and it 
is about them that there is the greatest ignorance. . . . What 
we know of them we have learned almost wholly from thos 
whom they have led astray, but who have often too keen a 
sense of honor and are sometimes too frightened to tell all they 
know. In attaining their end they use terrorism as well as per- 
suasion, and I feel certain, I am sorry to say, that they often seize 
the opportunity which membership in a charitable society .. . 
or participation in the relief of distress gives them to meet and 








PROFESSOR PARMANAND. 
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to influence boys who have noble ideas, but who do not have 
enough experience to judge where a particular course must 


“Such societies naturally attract public sympathy. People 
think that all who take part in their work must be good men. 
Parents are glad to see their sons joining them, little thinking 
that in doing so they run the risk of becoming enemies to 
their country.” 


What the Governor describes as the gradual perversion of a 
lad of generous patriotic impulses by anarchists is thus sketched: 


“«* |. . One step leads to another, an innocent boy, full of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice and of devotion to his motherland, 
anxious to do something to make his fellow countrymen happier 
and better, is employed perhaps as a messenger; he.may have no 
idea of the character of the messages he is taking, but in taking 
them he gets to know persons who are themselves steeped in 
crime, who want to implicate him in crime, and who do their 
best to implicate him in crime. When he finds out the truth 
he may wish—such boys have, I know, often wished — to 
escape, to give up evil practises, but then comes in the terror- 
ism: he is threatened; it is pointed out to him that he has taken 
an oath—that is their custom—to serve the conspiracy; he is 
told, he is shown evidence to convince him, that the conspiracy 
is more powerful to hurt than the Government is, for it can give 
information about him, if it likes, to the police, and it can 
bring about his death if he offends it.” 

Lord Carmichael considers that anarchy and political unrest 
in India can only be obliterated by the force of an enlightened 
public opinion. He says: 

‘IT believe that we can not stamp out the evil by executive 
methods alone; we must have popular opinion with us; we 
can not have popular opinion with us unless we induce the people 
to think somewhat at least as we think.”’ 
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ITALY’S FAMOUS ALPINE TROOPS ON 


THE MARCH IN THE SNOW. 








CHINA’S FINAL BLOW TO OPIUM 


66 [= CURSE OF CENTURIES will soon vanish 
from China,” says the Peking Gazette, which tells us 
that after March 31 the opium traffic must cease 

absolutely. Up to the present time opium could be imported 

into China from India under a treaty with Great Britain signed 
in 1911, and this traffic was the monopoly of the Shanghai 

Opium Combine. The Clark University Journal of Race De- 

velopment discusses the question at some length, and says: 


“‘Anticipating the end of the opium connection with Great 
Britain, the Chinese Government recently communicated with 
the British Minister in Peking, requesting that a British envoy 
be deputed to China to head an investigation into the opium- 
suppression campaign in China. At the same time circulars 
were sent to all the provinces preparing them for the impending 
complete extirpation of the traffic as follows: (1) All the opium 
plantations in the land were ordered to be swept away during 
a period of three months from September to November, 1916; 
2) the trading in opium had to be entirely stopt between 
December, 1916, and March, 1917; (3) smoking of opium is to 
cease in a period of three months from March to June, 1917.” 


It would seem that these provisions are received with popular 
favor, for The Journal proceeds: 


‘‘Bonfires have been frequent since these orders went into 
effect, the Chihli Opium Prohibition Bureau, at Kalgan, making 
perhaps one of the most spectacular affairs. A large quantity 
of opium was gathered together with all the opium-smoking 
instruments the officials could lay their hands on, invitations 
were issued, and a delegate from the National Opium. Prohi- 
bition Union was requested to come as a witness. The acting 
president, Mr. An Ming, responded, and the ceremony pro- 
ceeded in due and thorough order, lasting from eight in the 
morning to one in the afternoon, with the civil governor of 
Chihli, the military governor of Kalgan, the police authorities, 
and citizens from all neighboring sections an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. This is typical of scenes being enacted in many parts 
of China.” 

Big Business, however, did not surrender without a final 
struggle, and we read: 


“The Shanghai Opium Combine is the only legal surviving 
distributor of opium, having secured a license to carry on its 


traffic until March 31, 1917, in the provinces of Kwangtung, 
Kiangsu, and Kiangsi. To their bribe of $16,000,000 for the 
privilege of an extension, to their threat of withholding their 
extra duty of $1,750 per case, the Chinese Government has lent a 
deaf ear. The opium traffic must go, and as quickly as possible. 
The threat of the Combine to stop the payment of the addi- 
tional duty, even if it is carried out—which is unlikely—would 
only mean a loss to the Government of something like’ $5,000,000. 
According to trustworthy information, the Combine can sell 
between October, 1916, and the 31st of March, 1917, three 
thousand cases at a valuation of $5,000 per case, which would 
give the Government a revenue of $5,000,000, a small sacrifice 
where the physical and moral welfare of the country, are at 
stake. And President Li and his Cabinet have lost no time in 
declaring that there shall be no compromise.” 





CHINA WAKING UP—The upheaval of the Monarchy has 
meant more than a political change in China, says the Peking 
correspondent of the Shanghai North China Daily News; he 
describes it, indeed, as being also an entire revolution of the 
mental attitude of the Celestial, and he writes: 


“The President’s visit to Paotingfu yesterday is suggestive 
of the process of development slowly but surely taking place in 
China. A thousand students graduated at the Military Acad- 
emy in the old capital of Chihli, and the President went one 
hundred miles by train to attend the graduating exercises, 
leaving at 9 a.m. and returning at 4 p.m. Therein are contained 
three facts, remarkable because they are indicative of a state 
of things inconceivable in China a generation ago. 

“The least significant fact is that it is possible to journey a 
hundred miles from Peking into the interior, to do solid business 
at one’s destination, and to return to the capital, all within a 
few hours. 

“Next comes the fact that one thousand young Chinese of 
the better classes have just completed a military education of 
a modern character, fitting them for commissioned rank. 

“Thirdly, the Ruler of the State calmly walks in and out of 
his palace, drives along streets in his motor, brushes through 
crowds at railway stations, makes a popular address to a crowd 
of Jads, and all the time is doing what everybody thinks natural 
and proper. 

“Truly, the times are changing. This trip of the President 
is indicative of nothing less than a revolution of thought in 
the mind of China, a revolution of which the possibilities are 
equally endless and encouraging.” 
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MOVIES FOR EVERYBODY 


T MUST BE ONLY a question of time when the amateur 
photographer will be able to use a moving-picture camera 
as easily, and almost as cheaply, as he now uses his kodak. 

The time, in fact, has already arrived, if we are to believe Mr. 
Ernest A. Dench, who writes on “‘Movies as a Hobby,” in The 
Popular Science Monthly (New York, February). Those who 
have hesitated to take up motion-pictures on the ground of 
expense are assured by Mr. Dench that the private field is no 
longer monopolized by the wealthy. Those who fear that the 
motion-picture camera is too complicated are informed that 
it is not. It differs from the still camera only in its machinery 
for controlling the shutter. When a crank is tirned the lens 
opens and closes. At each turn of the crank eight frames, 
each of which is one inch wide and three-fourths of an inch in 
height, are exposed. He goes on: 

“As the standard speed is sixteen frames a second, you must 
not turn the crank more than twice each second. With watch 
in hand you should be able to adjust this speed. This, at the 
same time, enables you to gage how much film you have con- 
sumed. Twenty feet is regarded as sufficient for the average 
scene. 

“It is more than mere handle-turning, believe me! Unless 
you attend to this detail steadily from start to finish, there 
will be a decided jerkiness about the results. The knack of 
obtaining an evenly balanced scene is to watch the view-finder 
while turning the crank. . 

‘‘Do not let people move about too quickly unless you have a 
reason for permitting them to do so, as a quick walk becomes a 
run on the film. Their movements will, in all probability, be 
blurred. The professional cinematographer never allows people 
to travel more than sixteen inches to the second. 

“You will, if you are wise, confine yourself to outdoor work, 
for interiors are only for the advanced worker. It is only when 
the daylight is exceptionally good that the special lighting 
equipnient can be avoided. 

‘“Now we come to the question of developing. Do I advise 
sending the negative out or doing the necessary work yourself? 
All that I can say is that it is up to you. A complete film- 
developing outfit would lessen your pocketbook by about 
fifteen dollars. ...... 


“Tf you have not the time or feel you would rather gain 
experience before attempting this delicate work, then you can 
send the negative out to be developed. The charge will prob- 
ably be one cent a foot. You will, of course, need at least one 
positive printed from the same. The charge for this service 
usually is five cents a foot, which includes the raw film. Any 
explanatory matter you want inserted costs eight cents a foot. 
A conservative estimate for a twenty-foot scene with explanatory 
subtitles is about $1.30. 

**After you are completely through with the negative, you 
ean reproduce some still prints from the same. One of the 
animated newspapers has occasion to run stills of the principal 
incidents depicted for publication in their house organ. Extracts 
from positive copies come out very indistinctly, so still prints 
are run off from the particular scenes in the negative. 

“The next step lies in viewing your cbmpleted efforts. Nat- 
urally, it is not enough to cast your eyes over the strip of celluloid. 
You want to see it in motion and magnified to a life-like size. 
You will need, of course, a projecting machine. There are 
several miniature machines, at prices ranging from $50 to $150, 
adaptable for the purpose. 

“The pictures are projected at the rate of sixteen to the 
second. Handle the film carefully when putting it on the 
projector and do not relax the pains taken until you unspool the 
reels. ‘Always’ is the best motto. This precaution will insure 
the film being kept in perfect,condition. Mend all breaks as 
they occur, and this applies also when the film leaves the 
sprockets.” 

It is possible, of course, that when the movie becomes a 
household toy its apparatus may be modified in some way. 
Here, for instance, is a projecting machine that differs from the 
common kind as a reflectoscope does from an ordinary lantern. 
The light is reflected from its film instead of passing through it, 
says Mr. E. A. Dime, who describes it in The Scientific American 
(New York, January 27): 


“In place of a transparent film through which the powerful 
beams of a sputtering are lamp pass, there is a paper ribbon 
upon which the light rays from thirteen 21 candle-power, 
circularly arranged incandescent lamps impinge, and from which 
they are reflected. So intense is the illumination upon each 
single picture of the paper strip, when it is in position, that it 








By courtesy of ‘‘ The Scientific American,’’ New York. 
A motor-driven motion-picture camera which needs no tripod, can 
be operated by pushing a button, and can use paper films. 








MOTION-PICTURE APPARATUS FOR HOME USE. 











Prints are taken from a reg- 


A projector which uses the paper films. 
ulation film, and the pictures are reflected upon the screen. 
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appears, as viewed from the front, to be a white-hot rectangle. 
As a matter of fact, however, a very large proportion of the red 
and infra-red rays of the spectrum—the heat rays—are absorbed 
by the ring of aluminum reflectors placed outside of the lamps 
for the double purpose of directing the light rays to the picture 
on the paper strip while at the same time absorbing the heat 
from the light and rendering the latter harmless to the paper 
when concentrated upon it. As over 95 per cent. of the electrical 
energy of an incandescent lamp is dissipated in the form of 
radiant heat, one can readily see how important it is to absorb 


this heat, preventing it from reaching the paper. . . . The loss 
in illumination from the use of aluminum in place of silver is 
estimated to be about 20 per cent. ...... 


“It is claimed that the new projector gives a hundred times 
the illumination per square inch of surface of any of the com- 
mercial reflecting apparatus at present on the market for pro- 
jecting colored postal-cards and the like. This, of course, is 
necessary because of the small size of the picture on a standard 
film, which is reproduced the same size on the paper ribbon used 
in the reflecting motion-picture machine. As the ribbon can 
be stopt at any point when being run through the projector, any 
picture which it is desired to examine can be studied, so that all 
the advantages of the usual reflectoscope are retained, coupled 
with the delight of motion-pictures of children, animals, or 
anything one wishes to photograph. 

“Prints on paper can be made from any standard motion- 
picture negative film, but for home use a very neat camera has 
been devised in which the 100 feet of film and the shutter are 
actuated by a small 8-volt electric motor. . .. To operate.it, 
all that is necessary is to press the button. ... A compact 
developing outfit is supplied with the camera, so that the 
amateur can develop and print his own pictures at home in 
any dark room of ordinary dimensions. ..... . 

“*As the illustration shows, the projector is very simple and is 
operated by a crank. The lamps and reflectors are so arranged 
within a drum that they illuminate the one picture in place in 
the ‘gate,’ and this is thrown on the s¢reen through a central 
lens. The film is carried on two reels in the usual way. A 
picture 3 x 4 feet in size and larger is practical; in fact, standard- 
sized screen pictures for halls and theaters will soon be attained.” 





COMPETING WITH NIAGARA 
"| NEIGHBORHOOD of ‘the vast water-power of 


Niagara Falls would seem to'make Buffalo a peculiarly 

unfavorable place for the site of a huge electric plant, 
run by steam-power. And yet the very necessity of overcoming 
this formidable competition seems to have so stimulated the 
ingenuity of the engineers who planned the huge new station of 
the Buffalo General Electric Company that it appears to be 
noteworthy for high efficiency. In automatic boiler-operation, 
in the economical consumption of fuel, in the use of distilled 
water for feeding the boilers, and in the means taken to guard 
against loss of heat, this plant would seem to be far ahead of 
any of its predecessors and calculated to hold its own almost 
within hearing of the roar of the falls. To quote and condense 
an editorial in The Electrical World (New York, February 3): 


“At first thought it seems a shade worse than carrying coals 
to Neweastle to build a steam generating station within short 
range of the great hydroelectric plants at Niagara. It must 
be remembered, however, that these plants are seriously handi- 
capped in ultimate output by the small-minded policy of the 
Government in checking the use of water, and that the great 
industries which have grown up about Niagara demand even 
more power than can conveniently be furnished. Consequently 
the present plant has been undertaken with extremely high 
efficiency as its chief motive. Further, the art of automatic 
boiler-room operation has been carried very far so that not 
only is the plant of high thermodynamic efficiency, but it is 
unusually economical from the standpoint of labor. 

‘Fundamentally, it is a typical turbo-generator plant special- 
ized for the extremely economical use of fuel. The boiler system 
is notable for the large size and high thermal capacity of the units. 
The fuel is dumped from ears into a crusher which reduces the 
run-of-mine coal to uniform size, and this is lifted by a conveyor 
to a 7,500-ton bunker at the top of the boiler-house. Thence 


it is distributed to the stokers by gravity and from this point 
the vperation of the system is as nearly automatic as it can be 


indefinitely enhanced. 
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made. The forced-draft fans are automatically controlled in 
response to the steam-pressure. All the boilers have a complete 
system of automatic-draft regulation, and the entire fuel feed 
system is designed to operate with as little human attention as 
is possible. The firing system is guaranteed to give an over-all 
boiler efficiency ranging from 70 to 77 per cent., according to 
load. This very high figure combines with the high turbo- 
generator efficiency to give the station about the highest overall 
efficiency from coal pile to busbars as yet recorded. 

*‘One quite unusual feature of the plant, aside from the pro- 
visions for firing, lies in the use of distilled water for the boiler 
feed. The engineers foresaw that the raw water from the 
Niagara River would cause scale, which would materially reduce 
the efficiency of the plant and necessitate shut-downs for cleaning, 
consequently an evaporating plant of the capacity of fifteen tons 
of water per hour was provided. The distillate not needed at 
once for the boilers is being stored in a tank system intended at 
all times to contain enough distilled water to fill a boiler immedi- 
ately. A complete system of metering the feed water is in use, 
and the provisions for the saving of heat at every stage of the 
system are remarkably complete. Both feed-water system and 
the main steam-piping are in duplicate, the latter being of 
valves, and the whole piping system is elaborately heat steel 
with extra heavy flange bolting, and special steel insulated, the 
main steam-pipes having four inches of magnesia coating. With 
respect to the elimination of thermal losses all along the line 
from the stokers to the turbo-generators this station appears 
to be equaled by few and excelled by none. It impresses one 
as a singularly well-planned generating station which ought in 
economy of operation to repay many times over the care that has 
been spent upon it.” 





LUCK AND PRIMITIVE RELIGION 
A N EXPLANATION of primitive or savage religious be- 


liefs, which links them very closely with the existence 

of what we call ‘‘chance”’ or “‘luck,”’ is made by A. G. 
Keller in The Scientific Monthly (New York, February). The 
basic idea of this explanation he credits to the late Prof. Wil- 
liam G. Sumner, of Yale; the elaboration of it is his own. The 
average man ascribes to “luck” those happenings whose causes 
are obscure to him. The educated man knows that the causes 
are there, but he is apt to use the term just the same. The 
savage recognizes the existence of these causes, but is not con- 
tent with lumping them together under a general name. He 
must personify them, and the result is that he peoples nature 
with all sorts of hidden beings. Says the writer, in substance: 


‘Luck is a nartne for that which is inexplicable on our stage 
of knowledge, or in view of our unwillingness to take the trouble 
to get or apply that knowledge. It is what we are too ignorant 
or too unenterprising to figure out. Omitting the latter con- 
sideration as representing the entrance of the personal equation, 
the importance assigned to luck varies inversely with the amount 
of knowledge. This means, however, since the knowable is 
immeasurably vast, that the luck element will always be an 
immense factor in human destiny. 

**Perhaps it is superfluous to point out that we currently 
recognize this relation of chance and knowledge. If a man 
‘takes no chance,’ it means that he is informing himself to the 
utmost—indeed, he may even be fully informed and ‘betting 
on a sure thing.’ And-after listening awhile to a person whin- 
ing over his bad luck, are we not often exasperated into a par- 
tial personal investigation of his case, with the result that we 
find ‘not so much bad luck as bad management’? Again, when 
the small boy lays his finger upon the hot stove, we comfort 
him and say: ‘Hard luck, old chap!’ It was that, to him—he 
‘didn’t know any better.’ And, in our condolence, we put 
ourselves in his place. If a grown man should do the same 
thing and howl over his experience, the answer might be: 
‘Serves you right! You knew better than to do that—or, any- 
how, you ought to have known better.’ 

‘*Now the savage is like the child. His knowledge, beyond 
the restricted sphere of immediate experience, is small. The 
explicable, to him, is an exceedingly limited range; and the 
range of the inexplicable, the unreckonable, is correspond- 
ingly wide. Add to this the fact that ill luck, even a little 
of it, is a -vastly more serious matter to him than to civilized 
man, and the significance to his destiny of the luck element is 
It forms for him, as the facts show, 
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one of the major conditions of life on earth; and his adaptation 
to it, as he sees it, works out into an important set of social 
structures. 

‘‘And if we recall the manifold dangers surrounding human 
life, before the barrier of civilization was built up to afford 
it some protection, we shall not be surprized at the prevalence 
of interest in avoiding ill as over against interest in attaining 
good. Our far-away ancestors, and their present-day represen- 
tatives, the nature=peoples, lived and live in a direct relation 
to physical environment, one full of perils of a vital order. They 
were and are victims of a vivid fear of calamity; the ‘free and 
noble savage’ was a philosopher’s fantasm. 

‘With the aleatory [or luck] element, especially in its nega- 
tive phase of ill fortune, filling the perspective as an enduring 
and real menace—forming one of the major conditions of life— 
the primitive man at once sensed the discomfort that enforces 
adaptation. His attitude could not be one of indifference, 
nor could his mind develop or harbor the more evolved concep- 
tions that characterize a higher civilization. Yet he must do 
something to avoid ill; and for that he must have some explana- 
tion of the inexplicable. 


satisfies the mind and clarifies the course of social evolution 
to note ‘this one among the several cases of adaptation to life- 
conditions exhibited by the race. If there had been no luck 
element, there might have been a very different sort of animism, 
daimonism, and religion. As it actually has been, the former 
was a condition of life on earth to which men automatically 
adjusted themselves by recourse to the development of the 
religious institutions.” 





A VEGETABLE EFFICIENCY-CHART 


SCHEME to put modern efficiency methods into the 
backyard vegetable-garden is described in The Garden 
Magazine (New York). It consists of a piece of 

board with horizontal grooves cut at equal distances and 
numbered to represent rows in a garden. The perpendicular 
columns are ruled for the months of the growing season and 
are of width proportionate to the activities of these months. 

Card strips cut into lengths 





‘*This was the issue that lay 
before the primitive folk in the 
face of this peculiar and inev- 
itable life-condition. If any- 
body imagines that they at- 
tacked the issue and solved it 
by a conscious rational proce- : 
learn about the early stages of 
society’s evolution. Primitive 


people could not even have for- ct Ra ; Luma 


mulated the issue, let alone ap- 
plying ratiocination to it. 
They felt it in a dull sort of 
way, and squirmed and fum- 
bled about to dodge the pain or 
secure some alleviation. How, 
automatically and unrational- . meena 
ly,, to get hold of some ex- es ae ero 
planation of the inexplicable— ‘a wet 
that seems to be a problem 
indeed for childlike minds 
with but slight and unre- 
liable equipment of matter 
and method.” 


The explanation universally 
adopted by primitive peoples 
was that of spirits, and the 
origins of savage religion are 
thus linked very closely with 
the existence of what we 
eall ‘“‘chance” or ‘‘luck.”” To 
quote again: 


“Tt is not asserted that the 
recognition, conscious or un- 
conscious, of the element of 
chance summoned into being 
the idea of the spirit environ- 
ment. That conception arose 
from other sources altogether. 
But it was there, and it ex- 
plained the otherwise dnexpli- 
cable. The two conceptions 
dovetailed together, and out of 
this situation arose that impor- 
tant complex of social institu- 





dure, he has yet a great deal to — ~~ — eid ‘ean 





Courtesy of ** The Cloche Company,’’ New York. 


HOW THE GARDEN-CHART SYSTEM IS USED. 


to correspond with the period 
of time that the crop will 
occupy the ground have the 
crops’ names written upon 
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them and are inserted along 
the row grooves. Says the 
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‘*By this means the gardener 
can see at a glance just what 
space will be available in the 
garden at any given date ac- 
cording to the plantings then 
in the rows. Taken in con- 

| nection with one hundred and 
POF ES ET ten various planting tables, . . . 
BEETS — : the beginner would be better 
able to visualize the develop- 
ment of his garden plot and 
plow ahead for successions.” 


The inventor, Mr. Charles 
Garwood Hodges, writes that 
on a 35 x 35-foot plot in his 
own garden, using ‘this chart, 
he raised $50 worth of green 
vegetables last year. He says: 


“The object of this chart is 
to teach the novice, as well 
as the experienced man, inten- 
sive gardening as practised by 
experts—to make two vege- 
tables grow where one grew 
before. It enables one to vis- 
ualize and plan in advance for 
the whole season his entire 
garden. It isastonishing what 
your small back-yard plot can 
be made to yield by heavy 
fertilizing and this scientific 
method of arrangement. This 
tested and proved practical 
system teaches at a glance 
what usually requires seVeral 
years to learn from experience. 
To the progressive gardener 








tions of primitive times which 
we know as primitive religion. 

“The two conceptions still cling together. Inexplicable or 
unforeseeable calamities are still designated, generalizing, as 
‘acts of God’ or ‘acts of Providence.’ What men can under- 
stand and provide against they do not so designate. The range 
of the aleatory element has been much restricted by the growth 
of knowledge—we do not need the supernatural explanation 
of fossils, or thunder, or the plague any more, but explain by 
‘lower’ causes where they can be enlisted. 

‘‘However the range of the aleatory element, as the inexpli- 
eable, is and always has been, infinite; and so the inroads of 
knowledge and science amount in the end to subtracting some- 
thing from infinity. The remainder is still infinity. But it 





this chart is a boon finan- 
cially (doubling his income) and a source of never-ending 
interest.”’ 

The chart is useful also as a constant reminder of the time 
for planting successive crops of vegetables such as peas, green 
corn, beans, and the like. By following the planting schedule 
indicated by the card strips, the gardener’s table should be 
supplied continually with these vegetables from the maturing 
time of the first planting throughout the remainder of the 
bearing season. The chart serves, therefore, as a practical and 
constant planting-guide for the entire garden season, 








TO OPEN UP RUSSIAN ASIA 


LMOST NO INTEREST has been taken by Americans 
A in a movement in Russian Asia approximately dupli- 
cating our westward migration of several decades ago. 
The Russian colonization of Siberia, Trans-Caspia, and Turkestan 
has not attracted in this country the attention that would have 
been expected among a people who have themselves colonized 
and developed a wilderness in much the same manner. The 
march of the Russian pioneers to the East is startlingly similar 
to our own great pioneer overflow to the West, and the con- 
quering of a continent wrongly reputed to be a desert, and 
overrun with hostile tribes, goes on steadily with them, altho 
with more system and more governmental direction than accom- 
panied our great pioneer movement. The railway phase, cor- 
responding to the projection and construction of our own 
transcontinental railways, is now in progress. In our issue for 
November 25 last we excerpted an article by Edouard Blanc, 
the French explorer, on the Russian colonization of Siberia and 
the Asiatic steppes. In a subsequent issue of the same magazine, 
the Annales de Géographie (Paris), Mr. Blane treats of the trans- 
portation phase. He writes: 

‘‘The Trans-Siberian alone could not suffice for the purpose. 
It had to be supplemented sooner or later by a complete net of 
local, agricultural, and mining railroads. At the start, for 
political and economic reasons, the State had to take the in- 
itiative. After two years of preliminary labor, the plan was 
finished in July, 1911, and the work itself began at the end of 
that year with an initial credit of $106,000,000. The total 
mileage of 12,000, was to be financed with $800,000,000. 

“The general plan was analogous to that of the transconti- 
nental lines of the United States and Cariada, parallel roads 
with transversal or diagonal lines as feeders; but while the North- 
American distance between the parallel systems is about ninety 
miles, the distance in Asiatic Russia, in view of the sparsity of 
the population, is 180 miles.” 

Our author treats separately of the Trans-Siberian, the Trans- 
Caspian, and the Orenburg-Tashkend line. The first section 
of the Trans-Siberian Railway from Techeliabinsk, the entrance- 
gate to Siberia, to Irkutsk, is 1,962 miles long; the length of 
the Trans-Baikal line, comprising the detour around Lake 
Baikal, built during the Japanese war to avoid transfer across 
the lake, is 911 miles, ending on the Chinese frontier. Thence to 
Vladivostok, via Harbin, the distance in 1,029 miles. Finally, 
the Ussuri branch, from Habarovsk to Vladivostok, which, 
after the completion of the Amur system, will form part of the 
main line, is 461 miles long. The total distance from Moscow 
to Vladivostok, as our author puts it for his French readers, is 
ten times the distance from Paris to Marseilles. For Americans 
it may be put as 1,500 miles farther than from New York to San 
Francisco. Passing next to the Trans-Caspian Railway, our 
author says: 

“‘Tts construction goes back to the heroic epoch of the con- 
quest of Turkestan. Without connection with the European 
network, with a precarious base on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea, without port and drinkable water, General Annen- 
koff built this railroad across the land of the hostile Turkomans, 
who opposed the Russian invasion with desperate courage. 
The principal halting-places were Geok-Tepe, made famous 
through General Skobeleff’s siege and victorious assault; 
Askabad, the later capital of the Trans-Caspian Province; Merv; 
Tchardjoui, where the Amu-Daria (the ancient Oxus), the 
greatest stream of Central Asia, was crossed, and, finally, 
Samarkand, the historic capital, already in the hands of the 
Russians. The total length of the line, from Krasnovodsk, on 
the Caspian Sea, to Samarkand is 906 miles. 

‘After fifteen years the line was, under enormous difficulties, 
extended, first, to Tashkend, the political capital of Turkestan, 
and, finally, to Fergana, in the upper valley of the Syr-Daria 
(the ancient. Jaxartes). This valley is the orchard of Asia, 
feeding 3,000,000 inhabitants and providing the neighboring 
countries with dried fruits and cotton, which latter, for the last 
twenty-five years and owing to the Russians, has become the 
principal source of the country’s wealth. The district capital, 
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Andijan, which in 1889 had a population of 40,000, now has 
78,000. The total length of the Trans-Caspian from Krasnovodsk 
to Andijan is 1,223 miles.” 

Recently four new branches have been built, the whole being 
now known as the Railroad of Central Asia, and bearing the 
general character of a strategical line. The construction, in 
1895, of the railroad from Rostof on the Don to Petrovsk on 
the Caspian Sea, changed the situation somewhat. A few years 
later the European line reached Astrakhan. But the trans- 
portation of freight was still fraught with many difficulties. 
Central Asia got her regular service only after the completion of 
the Orenburg-Tashkend line. Europe now regularly gets her 
furs and wool from Turkestan, which, in turn, ships her much- 
needed petroleum directly from Baku. Of the Orenburg- 
Tashkend line Mr. Blane writes: 


‘This line, which has replaced a caravan-track of 1,320 miles, 
passes through a desert where the commercial possibilities at 
the beginning were nil. Nevertheless, in the course of years, 
the enormous export of Central Asiatic cotton has paid all the 
expenses of construction and administration. This has earned 
for the line its nickname of ‘The Cotton Line.’ It has become 
the commercial railroad of Turkestan, while the Trans-Caspian 
has remained the administrative, political, and strategic line. 

‘‘The Orenburg-Tashkend system was built with great rapidity. 
Begun in 1900, it was in working shape in 1904 for more than 
600 miles; from Tashkend on it follows the course of the Syr- 
Daria River. On reaching the northern edge of the Aral Sea, 
it turns aside to Orenburg, passing through the steppes. The 
stations are few and of little importance; its total length is 
1,338 miles. The traffic is very considerable: in 1909 it amounted 
to 1,083,389,000 tons, of which 435,060,000 went from Europe 
to Asia and 648,329,000 in the opposite direction.” 

To this vast net of Russo-Asiatie railroads the new system, 
now building, and officially known as the Turkestan-Siberian 
Railroad, must be added. One of its many purposes is to form 
a link with the Trans-Siberian and Trans-Caspian, thereby con- 
necting the latter still closer with the European system. ‘Its 
main importance, however, lies in furthering the Asiatic coloniz- 
ation scheme of the Russian Government. The principal dis- 
trict to be reopened to European settlers is the so-called ‘‘ Land 
of the Seven Rivers” (Semiretche), about 600 miles from the 
northeastern border of Turkestan. One of its largest cities is 
Tokmak, the ancient capital of Djaggatai, one of the sons of 
Ghengis Khan. The present chief town is Vernyi, founded 
by the Russians and having a population of over 40,000. The 
cemeteries of the old Nestorian colonists are very numerous, and 
the Syrian inscriptions on the tombstones, engraved vertically 
in Chinese fashion, are a great archeological curiosity. Another 
and a still more isolated district to be covered by the new rail- 
road, lies southeast of the Land of the Seven Rivers, and is 
surrounded by lofty mountains. Its principal city is Prjevalsk, 
called so after the Russian explorer, Prjevalski, who died there in 
November, 1888. To quote further: 

“The European colonies founded in these regions, altho 
prosperous, have suffered from their enormous distance from 
Europe, 1,800 miles to the Ural Mountains. It took a month 
with a combination of railroad and relays, or three months 
with one’s own horses, to reach that Asiatic Switzerland. The 
Government intends gradually to instal there the European 
Don Cossacks as a kind of military outpost against the yellow 
races and, at the same time, as carriers of Russian colonization 
to the semisavage mountaineers. 

‘The Cossacks, who are an anomalous element in their present 
European surroundings, will be absolutely at home in the land 
of Kuldja and in the fertile valley of the river Ili, both recon- 
quered by their brethren quite recently for the Little Father 
in Petrograd. 

‘Here, in a climate to which they are adapted, with rich 
pasture lands and great fishing possibilities, with enormous 
hunting-grounds lying before them, the Cossacks will easily 
amalgamate with the natives, and, in time of war, be able 
to furnish 200,000 riders and 400,000 horses, every Cossack 


having a reserve horse. 
. “Tf there could have been transported in time a sufficient 
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WHERE RUSSIA IS BUILDING A GREAT RAILWAY SYSTEM TO DEVELOP ITS “FAR EAST.” 


number of Don Cossacks from Orenburg to Manchuria, the 
Battle of Mukden would have probably taken another turn. 
As things stood, the Russian commander-in-chief had only 
15,000 horses—his infantry was 685,000 strong—to oppose to 
the flanking movement of the Japanese general. 

“Fortunately for Russia and the Allies, the new railroad, 
whose plan was approved by the Czar as far back as 1903, was 
not ready yet at the outbreak of the present war, for how would 
it have been possible to carry the Cossacks back to the West- 
ern battle-fields over the munition-cumbered Trans-Siberian 
Railroad?” 


The author gives a detailed description of the construction 
of the new line, whose length, including branches, almost equals 
that of the Trans-Siberian. Lack of wood for sleepers and of 
coal adds to the difficulties of this gigantic piece of engineering, 
which will open to European civilization practically a new 
country, in the very heart of Asia, with enormous possibilities 
for further development: 


“Russia, through this Turkestan-Siberian Railway, intends 
to become, among other things, independent of the American 
cotton market. Every inch of land that can grow the precious 
plant is utilized. Corn and rye, formerly cultivated, are re- 
placed by importation from western Siberia. One can under- 
stand how, under these circumstances, the Russian Government 
is interested in hastening the completion of the road. 

‘*But this is not the whole scheme.: Engineers are now study- 
ing in Petrograd the plans for a new line to run south of the Trans- 
Siberian, at a distance of 240 miles, parallel to its western section. 
The terminals will be the river Ural and Semipalatinsk; its 
length, more than 1,200 miles. If the economic and political 
situation demand it, construction will begin simultaneously 
at both ends.” 

Still other lines, either contemplated or already in construc- 
tion, are those from Tyumen to Omsk, the northeast Ural line 
(also known as the Tavda line), the Obdorsk and Troitsk branches. 
The improvement of the Central Siberian system is still in its 
earliest stage; no decision has yet been made even regarding 
the important Lena liney which is expected to open the gold- 
bearing basin of that river. The Russo-Japanese War revolu- 
tionized to a certain extent the Asiatic railroad policy of the 


Russian Government. The two former terminals of Port Arthur 
and Dalny have been eliminated, and even Vladivostok is now 
reached by a roundabout way. The direct line, passing through 
Manchuria and Harbin, over Chinese territory, is in danger of 
being cut off in time of war. To sum up, within two years 
after the European War, Russia will be in the possession of a vast 
railroad network in northern and central Asia, which will permit 
the Empire of the Czar to open a new chapter in the economic 


history of the world. 





A HOSPITAL FOR TYPHOID “CARRIERS”—A unique 
hospital recently established at Addington Park, near Croydon, 
England, by the Red Cross Society, is described in The Modern 
Hospital (St. Louis, February). Says this magazine: 


‘Originally started for the treatment of acute infective cases, 
such as enteric fever and dysentery, it has developed into a sort 
of ‘clearing-house’ for carrier cases; consequently most of the 
patients are, from a clinical point of view, convalescents. They 
are, however, retained in hospital until. bacteriological examina- 
tion has shown that they can be discharged without being a 
danger to the community as ‘earriers.’ Dr. E. C. Hort, the 
honorary physician and director of the laboratory, has reported 
on the work done, and an important point appears to have been 
established—namely, that antityphoid inoculation tends to 
reduce the proportion of carriers among those convalescing 
from the disease. The persistence of bacterial infection long 
after acute symptoms have ceased, and even when the patient 
appears to be in good health in every way, has long been recog- 
nized as a difficulty in the management of these cases, and the 
non-recognition of this fact has undoubtedly in former years 
brought about the spread of the disease, especially in India. 
Ordinary hospital accommodation is not available for the care 
of such convalescents, nor do they need hospital treatment in the 
usual acecptation of the term; but for the protection of the com- 
munity at large they require to be segregated, with the most 
minute and constant supervision over disposal of the excreta, 
such as is impossible of attainment in their own homes. The 
Addington Park Hospital has been expanded from time to time, 
and now accommodates 1,700 patients, most of whom, how- 
ever, have themselves recovered from the disease, tho they are 
not free from infectivity to others.” 
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REEDUCATING 


NE OF THE ALLEVIATIONS of the human misery 
() due to the European War is the organized and intelligent 
effort in the belligerent countries to rescue disabled 
soldiers from the scrap-heap to which they were formerly con- 
signed. The results have been marvelous, and the gain both 
for society and the individual has been enormous. Men who in 








LLOYD GEORGE IN WOOD. 


A caricature of the British Premier made by ‘a disabled English 
soldier at the Lord Roberts Workshops, Fulham Road, where the 
workers make a specialty of painted wooden figures. 











other ages would have been morose and pitiful derelicts, or 
contented recipients of public charity, now know the joys that 
spring from the accomplishment of useful and interesting work, 
at a compensation which assures independence. 

In some cases, indeed, there has been a gain both for the 
individual and the community, since the man debarred from the 
hard manual labor which formerly gained his livelihood has 
developed unsuspected artistic ability in the exercise of crafts 
ealling for less of physical strength, but more of judgment, 
taste, and skill. The current number of Les Arts (Paris) has 
an article upon the exhibition recently held at the Musée Galliéra 
of articles made by mutilated men who have been reeducated 
professionally. The curator of the museum, Mr. Eugéne Délard, 
observes: 


**When the idea of this exhibition came to us, six months ago, 
some people, while warmly approving the idea, found it over- 
bold and a trifle premature. The directors of the Reeducation 
Centers themselves were prudently reserved and exhibited a 
tendency to defer the date of the exhibit, which, to be convincing, 
must necessarily show results rather than attempts. This was 


an. excess of modesty on their part, a misunderstanding of their 
own merits, and also of the infinite resources of our race, which 


‘THE WOUNDED 


rarely foresees, never prepares, but adapts itself to everything 
with marvelous decision and facility. 


‘‘ After paying a just homage to the zeal, devotion, and highly 


intelligent direction of the teachers who receive the wrecks of 
the war and reinstate them in the laborious life of their native 
land, we must bend the knee before these brave men who, after 
having so nobly paid their debt to their country with their own 
persons, now devote their splendid courage and their patient 
energy to regain their place in the world of labor with precarious 
means. 

‘“‘We have here a prodigy of will-power which few among us 
had suspected. ‘To appreciate it, we have only to think for a 
moment of the change of habits, the transposition of existence, 
which awaits even those who return uninjured from the war. 
For a long time they have lived an intense physical life, alert 
and adventurous, with rushing blood and muscles taut for 
sudden efforts involving various risks. And if they will un- 
doubtedly have a good deal of trouble in regaining order and 
methods, adapting themselves to slow and peaceful tasks, 
what shall we say of those who face such tasks still suffering 
from the wounds received, and in doubt and anguish as to the 
future? 

‘*But they may be completely reassured. The proof has been 
given—and how magnificently and how movingly—that the 
cripple will not linger on the margin of life, that he is not a 
weakling, a social outcast, the object of a casual charitable pity, 
but an element of useful energy, a creature of conscious valor 
and strength who has reconquered by lofty struggle his place 
in the society of workers, and will assist in the rebirth of the 
country he has helped. to save.” 


To be convinced of this, says Mr. Délard, the public has been 
enabled to see ‘‘the extraordinarily rapid readaptations which 
are revealed in all branches of work in the Galliéra exposition, 
and the skill, the ingenuity, the mastery of these new workmen 
whom nothing had seemed to predestinate to the work they 
accomplish.” Even more! Numerous among them are those 
who have found the means, in this stern test, of ‘‘rising some 
degrees in the social scale and bettering their condition.”” Some 
cripple suffering from the loss of arm or leg, and who formerly 
was a miner, mason, or the like before the war, has now become a 
cabinet-maker, jewel-maker, an industrial designer, or clerk, 
already employed and honorably earning his own livelihood. 
The encouraging story proceeds: 


‘Tf the Musée Galliéra had held to its initial and clearly defined 
program of professional education, properly so called, it would 
have been very interesting, to be sure, but more severe of aspect, 
with drier documentation, holding to a field which in itself has 
but remote relations with art. In receiving, besides cripples 
returned to civic life, wounded men whose eases are still uncer- 
tain, and who will perhaps eventually become almost free from 
pain, we have stimulated individual initiative, encouraged im- 
agination, and have here and there discovered genuine artists 
among occasional workers. 

“Tt is to these that the Exposition owes its gaiety of aspect, 
its charm, its color, and, we do not hesitate to declare, its very 
modern note; for there is no appreciable difference in general ap- 
pearance from other exhibitions of current decorative art here- 
tofore given in the museum. 

“From this exhibit, whose popularity grows daily, certain in- 
formation, infinitely precious and comforting, is to be derived: in 
the first place, life henceforth is assured by labor to the thousands 
of beings who remain, despite their physical losses, live forces, 
useful wheels, far more numerous than one would have believed, 
in the great social machine, for it is now averred that 80 per 
cent. of the. cripples are perfectly teachable; in the second 
place, the hearty enthusiasm of the crowd which fights to obtain 
the work of these brave men, the commerce which solicits them, 
the industry which reclaims them. 

.“*To cite but one example, the directors of the great bazaars of 
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A TAPESTRY EXECUTED BY A ONE-ARMED ORIPPLE. 


Men who were formerly manual laborers have, since being crippled, ‘‘developed unsuspected artistic ability in the exercise of crafts calling for less 
physical strength, but more of judgment, taste, and skill,” so there is gain both for the individual and the community. 














Paris and the provinces have come to us asking to be put in 
touch with the bureaus of reeducation. _ And it is the renaissance 
of the French toy which will spring from this, and its flight into 
the world whence the German rubbish had driven it. 

‘“And the same thing is true in other industries, every one 
among manufacturers and customers having it at heart to employ 
the cripples for the restoration of national production which is 
now assured.” 





WHEN TEUTON MEETS TEUTON 


S IT LINCOLN OR NIETZSCHE whose principles will 
| prevail in the days tocome? The issue is set by a gentleman 

of Germanic birth and residence, Dr. Oscar Levy, and is 
met by a fellow Teuton, in America, Mr. J. S. Eichelberger. 
Dr. Levy is quoted in the New York Times as saying that 
“‘democracy is doomed,” and ‘‘Dr. Levy is undoubtedly a 
great psychologist,” says Mr. Eichelberger in a tone that reminds 
us of Mark Antony’s asseverations that ‘‘Brutus is an honor- 
able man.” Dr. Levy has the right, says his critic, ‘‘to glorify 
Nietzsche and to despise America as ‘the greatest area of 
middle-class mentality that the world has ever known.’” But 
Mr. Eichelberger sees that ‘‘one hundred million brave and free 
people” are willing to defend democracy from whatever quarter 
it is assailed. ‘‘There is no division, there are no parties, 
factions, races, conditions, or creeds in the United States who 
will not serve or suffer, live or die, ‘that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.’” Thus is quoted the guiding star of democracy as 
against the one that leads its enemies. Dr. Oscar Levy is the 


@ English translator of Nietzsche’s work and is his greatest cham-_ 


pion. He lived in England prior to the war, but being un- 
naturalized, he was compelled to return to Germany. His 
statement about the collapse of democracy is passed on through 
the New York TVimes of February 4, by Franz Hugo Krebs, 
who received it from the learned doctor. This Nietzschean 


apostle calls the war ‘‘stupid and hopeless,” and thinks Europe 
will emerge from it ‘“‘united, as Nietzsche has already pointed 
out.’”’ Nietzsche, we are told, ‘‘made many caustic remarks 
about both the Germans and the British because he disliked 
the materialism of both countries, and when the war broke out 
the Cologne Gazette quoted him as to the British and the London 
Times as to the Germans, thus furnishing one of the many 
literary incongruities of the war.’’ The author of “‘ Thus Spake 
Zarathustra,” in fact, bore a large part of the burden of philo- 
sophical responsibility for the conflict. Dr. Levy feels that his 
great teacher has at present no ‘‘particular message to any but 
a limited number in America’”’; but if he could speak he might 
restate what his disciple here formulates: 


“This war will result in greatly strengthening the opposi- 
tion to democracy. The democratic parties announce that a 
war like this will never happen again, but their announcements 
will now be distrusted by most thinking men. They have had 
their chance for over a hundred years now, since the French 
Revolution, and they have made a mess of it. The more 
numerous they got, the worse matters went, until it finally 
came to this war. 

“The democratic play is over. It was the greatest theatrical 
swindle ever produced by any manager. On the bill-board, 
outside the theater, was announced a play entitled ‘Fraternity, 
Brotherhood, Peacefulness, and Mutual Understanding,’ and 
when you had paid your money, gone in, and sat down to see 
the play, you saw the bloodthirstiest melodrama ever acted, 
and, worst of all, it was not even melodrama, but a dreadful 
reality. 

‘Democracy has been caught red-handed in connection with 
this war. The peacefulness of democracy does not arise from 
strength but from weakness, its teachings increase the number 
of weak people in responsible positions, and experience proves 
that weak people are prone to quarrel. The presence of one 
Bismarck or Disraeli would have prevented this war. Democ- 
racy suppresses great men. It claims to wish to give every one 
a chance. By giving every one a chance, you give no one a 
chance. If everybody is somebody, nobody is anybody! If 
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you educate all, you suppress genius which can seldom flower 
under a ‘popular’ or ‘democratic’ education. 

“This war is a war of nation against nation—the first of its 
kind in history; Henry Ford, the American philanthropist, 
recognized this fact shortly after he landed in Europe. ‘This 
is not a war of kings and emperors,’ he said; ‘this is a war of 
people against people, hence no single man can stop it’; then 
promptly and quite rightly he returned to America. This war 
will teach people the world over to distrust their old values. 
It will warn them against longer trusting their teachers and 
philosophers and their politicians as well. It will undermine 
the belief in the people and also that of the people in itself. It 
will illumine the absurdity of government by the slaves for the 
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ST. JAMES’S CHURCH IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


A gem worthy of our best architects in a city that shows few 
“architectural caJamities.”’ 











slaves. It will, in short, shake the faith in democracy to its 
foundations. 

*‘Americans can well take heed of present conditions on the 
Continent. The misfortunes of Europe to-day may be the 
misfortunes of the United States one day. The future has 
plenty of wars and revolutions in store for us all. An unbiased 
view-point is a necessity for those of us who will have to face life 
one day in a responsible position. The old Romanticism will not 
do any longer; the future belongs to Friedrich Nietzsche.” 


To all this Mr. Eichelberger retorts: 


‘A psychologist greater than Dr. Levy wrote into our Declara- 
tion of Independence one hundred and forty years ago: 
““*We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 


created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with _ 


certain inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.’ 

“Let us compare the psychology of Jefferson, of Washington, 
of Franklin, Lincoln, and Wilson with the psychology of Bis- 
marck, Nietzsche, Dr. Levy, and Kaiser Wilhelm! 

“Strangely enough, the Prussian psychology of ‘blood and 
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iron,’ brains and birth, slaves and supermen, is actually half a 
century younger than the psychology of democracy in the 
Declaration of Independence. 

“Therefore, the Teutonic psychology can claim little con- 
sideration on any basis of priority. Can it claim more in a 
comparison of results accomplished? 

“The psychology of the professors and the supermen has 
guessed wrong in every instance. As The Times has frequently 
pointed out, the Teutonic rulers were ‘surprized’ at England’s 
action, at Belgium’s resistance, and at the quality of fighting 
exhibited by the despised and ‘degenerate’ democracy of France. 
Now the Prussian professors are astonished that America should 
feel no sympathy with the efforts of subsea supermen to destroy 
the lives of Americans of mere ‘middle-class mentality.’ 

“Dr. Levy alludes to ‘the absurdity of government by the 
slaves for the slaves.’ This is the Teutonic psychologist’s 
understanding of. the phrase used by Lincoln in the most sub- 
lime prayer ever uttered since Christ himself told men to address 
‘Our Father who art in Heaven’: 

“<“That the nation shall, under God, have a new birth of 
freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, for 
the people shall not perish from the earth’ is the prayer, the 
purpose, and the inspiration of every American. 

“Is democracy..doomed? Shall government of the people 
or government by the Prussians ‘perish from the earth’? 

“The future will decide this question definitely, but at present 
the outlook is worse for the Prussians than for the people. 

“This is the present issue. This will be the future issue, 
whatever happens. America, with its ‘middle-class men- 
tality,’ has produced every invention by which supermen seek 
to subdue the earth and undermine the seas. The genius of 
Washington and of Lincoln is not dead. It can not die until the 
people of this Union perish. Where we need to match the 
mechanism of modern warfare, democracy will ever develop 
our Edisons and our Grants. Where the statecraft of the 
supermen is wrong, it can not hope to conquer the wisdom of a 
Wilson who is right.” 





WHERE LIBRARIES ARE SUPERFLUOUS 


T IS ALLEGED that there is no public library in Rich- 
| mond, Va., and that furthermore Richmond has its back 

up against having one foisted upon it. Some few of its 
people with an overdose of Northern ideas may desire one, and 
try to arouse what the North calls civic sentiment in favor of 
such aninstitution. But other doughty defenders of Richmond’s 
libraryless state ask, ‘‘What excuse is there for laying out cash 


‘on a public library when certain streets ‘here in Richmond’ 


are so quagmiry that three ambulances went in to the axle, not 
long ago, while racing to the relief of a distrest Richmonder?”’ 
The last person you’d expect to see the situation in such a light 
would be a Bostonian, but one such is to be found in Rollin 
Lynde Hartt, who has the temerity to tell the T'ranscript’s readers 
that ‘‘Happy were Boston could the sacred book-morgue in 
Copley Square be kicked into the Charles River with as little 
detriment to the intelligénce and good taste of the community 
as the absence of a public library has occasioned here.””’ And 
the whole happy situation is due to “the Southern genius for 
talk.” Mr. Hartt reveals a state of affairs in Richmond so like 
Dublin as to arouse the resentment of all patriotic Irishmen: 


“They are the most charming talkers on earth. Instead of 
burying their noses in books when the sun goes down, they sit 
about and chat. Match them at that if you can. A subject 
will last from dinner to bedtime. They turn it over and over 
and inside out and illumine it with the quaintest observations, 
the most comical stories. By comparison, reading becomes 
odious, because at once toilsome and solitary. 

‘‘And what should the South read about? Only two things 
interest it intensely—the ‘lost cause’ and the negro. Neither 
subject has been written of from the Southern point of view. 
Or at all events it amounts practically to that. ‘Tom’ Page 
has said his say in print. One of the Lees has written her inter 
pretation of the *Confederacy. Moore, Murphy, and Mrs. 
Hammond have dealt with Southern problems as Southerners 
should, while Cable has dealt with them as a Southerner should 
not. Quite a few Southern novelists have had their fling. But 
in the main this is a ‘silent South.’ It has had nothing in the 
least resembling its rightful quota of authors. Climate explains 
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partly. One feels a profound disgust for pen and ink. One would 
rather talk or listen. Besides, the South is proud. Maligned, mis- 
understood, and at times wantonly misrepresented, it sits back and 
remarks: ‘Why contradict such nonsense? It is beneath a self- 
respecting region’s dignity.’ Sometimes I rather agree that it is. 

“‘As a result, the vast proportion of books on the issues that 
most concern the South are by Northern writers and no more 
prized here than they deserve to be. Other books, broader 
and more generous in their spirit, yet viewing the case with a kind 
of forced sympathy, give offense by their failure to come at facts. 
The mainstay of reading, in the North, is not only kerosene; it 
is also and more emphatically 


tual and esthetic fineness. Cultivated in spots, they are vul- 
gar in spots. Nor will it serve if you assume that the New 
South has inherited in its very blood the fineness of the Old 
South. You collide at once with the evolutionary principle 
that denies the transmission of acquired traits. The real 
explanation, I suspect, is to be detected in the potency of 
talk. The Old South educated its boys at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. They brought home ideas and standards and ideals 
that have been handed down, generation after generation, by 
word of mouth....... 





the institution known as Sun- 
day. From the literary view- 
point, the South has no Sun- 
day. Not by the wildest feat 
of imagination can I picture a 
Southerner running to a library 
on Saturday afternoon to stock 








up with literature that will make 
existence tolerable till Monday 
morning. Sunday is to him a 
day of rest and gladness—liter- 
ally—and withal a day of wor- 
ship. He goes tochurch. In the 
afternoon, he goes calling. 
“That is typical. Nobody 
reads, everybody talks, and the 
talk makes a capital substitute 
for reading. It is not all hu- 
morous. To a great extent it 
prowls the realm of general ideas 
and is philosophic. Which is 
another reason why Richmond, 
with something like two hundred | 
thousand people, has no public 
library. Over and over again 
the project has bobbed up. In- 
variably it has been overridden 
by philosophic objections. Pure- 
ly at random, I recall remarks 
that show how Southerners are 
inclined always to go back to 
principles. Said one of them: 
‘I don’t believe in the poll tax. 
lt should be included in the 
State tax.’ Said another: ‘I 








INTERIOR OF ST. JAMES’S, RICHMOND, 


Where the spirit of Colonial days is happily wedded with modern taste and luxury. 








don’t believe in public schools. 
It is unfair to tax the child- 
less or men whose children ‘are grown and make them foot the 
bills for educating other people’s youngsters.’ So, when it comes 
to the question of a public library, there are those who say: 
‘Why tax non-readers in order to give readers free access to 
books? Simple fairness forbids.’”’ 


A seoffer from ‘“‘up North” might perhaps use such facts to 
‘reflect unlimited discredit upon the intelligence of Richmond.” 
But he will first have to satisfy such a super-Bostonian as 
Mr. Hartt, who continues: 


““You will find among Richmonders a degree of culture and 
a prevalence of it that unite to astonish. All the things we 
regard as the underpinnings of culture they lack. Few South- 
erners have been abroad. In the whole length and breadth 
of the South there is no public museum of fine arts. In gen- 
eral, the South neglects books. Such being the case, one would 
expect crudity everywhere. Instead, one finds taste. When I 
first saw the beautiful new church of St. James’s, I said, ‘Ah, 
McKim, Mead & White’—then, on second thoughts, ‘Ralph 
Cram.’ But, no; it was designed by the Richmond architects, 
Messrs. Noland and Baskerville. On the other hand, one notes 
an amazing absence of architectural ‘calamities.’ Or take the 
feeling for good furniture, good silver, good textiles. In Boston 
houses and Boston shop-windows, there is more rubbish to be 
discovered in a half-hour than all Richmond contains. The 
movies, it is true, are more frequented by upper-class patrons 
than in the North, but the best theatrical companies visit Rich- 
mond for one night, or sometimes two, and Richmonders are 
gladly paying six dollars a seat for the coming performance by 
the Ballet Russe. Some are paying ten. 

‘‘How to explain all this: It will not do to say that these 
Southerners are descended from English nobles. Go look at 
the English nobles. They can show no such level of iatellec- 


riches on a Southern university, our boys will come South for 
their education. They will get it out of books, but they will 
get it much more out of talk. They will go back North with an 
added faculty—the use of the vocal organs.” 





BROADWAY’S POOR THEATRICAL 'TASTE—Whenever 
Broadway falls down and leaves a gap in its armor, be sure the 
dart from some out of town daily will find its mark. So The 
Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester) rallies the old tradition that 
a play ‘‘must have the seal of approval of Broadway because 
Broadway sets the correct standard of theatrical taste,’’ and it 
points a moral from the recent failure of Tom Wise’s splendid 
performance of Falstaff on the Great White Way: 


‘What the theatrical opinion of Broadway is really worth 
has been demonstrated ‘in the case of the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,’ with Mr. Wise acting the part of Falstaff. The play 
has been withdrawn from the stage of the Park Theater, after 
a brief stay, for lack of patronage. Mr. Wise, in a little farewell 
speech, observed that New York was full of leagues and organ- 
izations that were constantly demanding more Shakespearian 
productions on the stage, but when a misguided manager took 
them at their word, and invested a large sum in the production 
of one of Shakespeare’s plays, the Shakespeare enthusiasts all 
stayed home. The fact of the matter is that theatrical taste in 
New York is corrupted by the presence of a large, frivolous, 
theatergoing public which has no stomach for serious dramatic 
productions, and is responsible for the weary succession of so- 
called musical comedies, all cut after one pattern, with which the 
stage is afflicted. Managers who are disposed to look upon the 
drama as an art rather than a plaything should appeal for sup- 
port above, and not below, the Harlem River.” 


* 
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HOW NEW YORK HELPS HOMELESS GIRLS 


the fault of the New York police, St. Mary’s Home, the 
Charity Organization Society, or the Travelers’ Aid Society. 
So says a New York Herald writer who put all these agencies to 
the test; still, not to make the halo of the city blaze too brightly, 
she adds that ‘‘New York’s attitude toward 


I A GIRL goes hungry or homeless in New York, it is not 


“The policeman finished his search. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said, 
‘but it doesn’t seem to be here. I’m sure the place is on Four- 
teenth Street. Anybody down that way could direct you. 
But I'll tell you what to do first, my dear—go around to the 
officer at the front door here and say I sent you. He’s pretty 
sure to know the place. I ought to, but nobody’s asked me 

anything like that for a long time, and I’ve 





her respectable girls is apathetic.” The 
difference lies in the word ‘‘respectable,”’ 
for agencies to assist the other kind are 
active ‘enough. The test made by The 
Herald through Miss Ann Grosvenor-Ayres 
was in answer to the challenge of a letter 
sent to its columns by one “‘ Working Girl,”’ 
who confest that her appeals for help at 


’ 


five or six well-known “homes” were re- 
pulsed. ‘‘In every one I was refused any 
help whatever,” she says, ‘‘in some politely, 
others vaguely, and in the last one quite 
In each case, she says, her crime 


, 


eurtly.”’ 
was that she was respectable and not a fit 
subject for ‘‘reforming.”” Since then, she 
adds, “‘I have attended the Woman’s Night 
Court and seen half a dozen agencies offer 
help to the hardened women of the streets. 
Magistrate McAdoo is the first man big 
enough to see through—and speak of it— 
the shallow, thing called 
‘charity.’”’ The letter has caused discus- 
sion, and Miss Grosvenor-Ayres presents her 
Her first appeals were 


sentimental 


test experiences. 
made to policemen. along the street, each 
one of whom befriended her and tried to 
direct her to a place where, with only four- 
teen cents in her pocket, she could find 
shelter for the night. Her plan, after put- 
ting one officer to the test, was to escape 
his watehfulness and try another. Her story 
of encounter with the officer who had the 
task of dealing with the traffic about the 
Metropolitan Opera-House at the hour of 





the audience’s egress is worth repeating: 


“The big policeman in charge at the 
carriage exit received me cordially, as one 
might a person armed with a letter of in- 
troduction. The exits had just been thrown 
open and an impressive gathering waited 
for the automobile numbers to be an- 


Otherwise 








“MILDRED ANDREWS,” 


Miss 
Ayres, who finds that New York’s heart 
goes out to poor, “‘ respectable”’ girls, 
as well as those “‘ fit for reforming.” 


forgotten.’ 

“Traffic moved on, while ‘Mildred An- 
drews’ moved around to the main door of 
the Metropolitan. To Policeman No. 5709 
she said: 

“The policeman around the corner sent 
me. I asked him where there was a home 
for girls—a place I could get in without 
paying. He said you would know.’ 

““*Let’s see—are you a stranger here?’ 

“No, but I’m out of work and have no 
place to stay.’ 

‘““*T was going to say if you were a stran- 
ger you might apply to the Travelers’ Aid. 
If you belong here it’s different. I think 
you’d better go down to the Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Association in Fifteenth 
Street.’ 

‘***But some one told me you have to pay 
there. I’ve only got fourteen cents.’ 

“**Well, I’d go there all the same. They'll 
know the proper place to send you. It’s 
getting on after eleven, and you don’t want 
to be wandering ‘around the streets much 
later alone. All the theater crowds are out 
now, so you'll have plenty of company on 


999 


your way. 

‘‘Mildred Andrews,’’ who for the time 
being stood for Miss Grosvenor - Ayres, 
carried her investigating appeal to the Mar- 
garet Louisa Home, and reports this col- 
loquy with the.person in charge: 








‘**We have only one vacancy,’ she stated. 
‘That is, you’d have to share the room 
with some one else. It would be sixty-five 
cents.’ 

“*T can’t pay in advance,’ I eonfest. 
‘Don’t you know of anywhere I could go 
—a free place where they take care of girls 
until they get work?’ 

‘There are such places in town. But 
they close at eleven o’clock. You see, it’s 
nearly twelve now. The only place I can 
recommend to-night is a hotel near by, 
where you can get a room for a dollar a 
day. If you have luggage I don’t think 
they’ll require you to pay in advance.’ 

“Carefully and courteously the young 


Ann Grosvenor- 








nounced. They stood in little groups,;com- 
menting upon the evening’s performance, 
but their chatter was desultory, for every eye was fixt upon 
the figure in charge of their release—the big traffic policeman. 
He meantime was racking his busy brain to think of a ‘shelter’ 
he had heard of for girls, somewhere down Fourteenth Street 


name among my papers. I'll take a look.’ 

‘“‘Which he did while traffic paused, and ‘Mildred Andrews’ 
became the stared at instead of staring. It may sound more 
esthetic to describe as the ‘eynosure of all eyes’ any object that 
ladies of luxury see fit to favor with a glance, yet it was with a 
simple stare that their eyes rested upon ‘Mildred Andrews’— 
theirs and their escorts’ and chauffeurs’. What could a girl 
with shabby clothes and a battered grip mean by holding up the 
city’s traffic? 


-had ever before conveyed. 





lady directed me to the dollar-a-day hos- 
telry, but since I did not see how ‘Mildred 
Andrews’s’ fourteen cents could multiply even to satisfy a 
hotel clerk—or, more vulgarly but vitally, to satisfy her own 
empty stomach—I went back to Policeman No. 7779.” 


From the St. Mary’s Home in West Fourteenth Street came 
a quick offer of help and ‘‘no questions asked’’: 


**T came here alone,’ I explained hurriedly. ‘An ofiicer 
said you would take mein. I’ve been out of work’— 

“**Ves,’ said the portress, ‘I know. I’m going to fix up a 
bed for you here. You’re welcome to stay and no questions 
asked.’ 

‘‘She spoke with decision. I realized the power of these last 
words as no booklet, tract, or spoken praise of St. Mary’s Home 
It was true, then, that this ‘shelter,’ 

































founded thirty-nine years ago by that rare and wonderful 
woman, Miss Susan M. Osborne, really did extend a welcome 
to homeless women, with ‘no questions asked.’ 

“To presume upon hospitality thus trustingly given was 
impossible. 

“**Would you mind,’ I asked the portress, ‘if I just telephoned 
to a friend before I put you to this trouble? If she’s in I can 
go to her for the night. I was getting afraid I mightn’t be taken 
in anywhere if I waited any longer, that’s why I came here.’ 

‘**Tt’s never too late to come here,’ was the reply. ‘You can 
stay and welcome if you like, but if you’d prefer you can tele- 
phone to your friend.’ ~ 

“‘T rang up my home number, rousing the frightened maid to 
ask her if she could harbor me for the night, and cut off before 
she regained sufficient sense to laugh at me. I took up my grip 
and said to the portress: ‘My friend will let me come. Thank 
you for offering to let me stay here.’ 

***T hope you don’t have to go far. We would have done our 
best to make you comfortable.’”’ 


At the Charity Organization ‘‘Mildred Andrews” found a 
keen inquisitor who had many questions to ask, but a friendly 
spirit and a willingness to help not only for immediate but 
future needs. Her final call was at the Travelers’ Aid Society: 


***Tt’s too late for a young girl to be out,’ said the matron. 
‘We’ll make you comfortable here.’ She asked only my name 
and last address before saying good-night. My room was 
spacious: there were two beds, and the matron said if any one 
else came I would have to share with her. Everything was 
clean and comfortable—and there was no clothes-bag. Nor was 
the big bathroom down the hall equipped with a compulsory 
shower or antiseptic soap. 

“In the morning I was called for breakfast’ at half-past 
seven. The table down-stairs was laid for five; I was the first 
to come in, and the maid served me promptly. It was a simple, 
wholesome breakfast of boiled eggs, rolls, and coffee. A girl 
who could speak no English took her place opposite me, and next 
there came a loud clattering from above, with a good deal 
of hilarity in unmistakable intonations; three English girls 
bounded in, and, like Cesar, came, saw, and conquered. 

“That trio could have galvanized an army into action, let 
alone a genteel breakfast-party of five. This was their first 
day in America; they had just landed from England and were 
to be married that morning at half-past nine o’clock. 

***Do you realize this is our wedding-breakfast?’ demanded 
one as they sat down. ...... 

***You know we didn’t bargain to spend the night here,’ one 
of the girls suddenly told me. ‘The bally old boat got in twelve 
hours ahead of time. Even so, our boys got there to meet us, 
but what do you think—the agent of this Travelers’ Aid wouldn’t 
let us go with our Johnnies until we were properly wedded. 
This must be a jolly wicked old city—they’re so afraid of white- 
slavers. The boys are coming at half-past nine, with the rings 
and licenses and all. Will you.stay and stand up with us?’ 

“But ‘Mildred Andrews,’ alas, had previously committed 
herself to investigating a new position as typist at nine o’clock. 
She was forced to decline the unique honor of ‘serving as triple 
bridesmaid.” 





DR. PARKHURST’S DEPRESSION — “Our civilization, 
broadly considered, is a dead failure,”’ is one of the statements 
reported in the New York Times as being made by Dr. Charles 
H. Parkhurst at the annual meeting of the Congregational 
Chureh Extension Society of Manhattan and Brooklyn at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. He wanted, he said, to take the 
opportunity to express some matured convictions of forty years 
in the ministry—such as these: 


‘There is no spot in the page of history so black as the blot 
that has just recently been dropt upon it. Our civilization is 
brilliant, but it is unholy. The fruits of our civilization, such as 
intelligence, discoveries, inventions of all kinds have been 
among the most efficient contributions to the brutalities of the 
last two years. ...... 

‘‘The current ebullition of the patriotic spirit is wonderful 
and from one point of view is most encouraging, but it is purely 
the outcome of our humanism. The world will continue to be a 
fighting world until it is a better world, and when it is a matter 
of fighting, the nation with the weakest military equipment will 
be the victim of a disastrous liability.” 
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THE FLAG IN THE CHURCH 


- \HE PRESENT NATIONAL CRISIS leads an Episco- 

palian bishop to suggest to his denominational papers 
that they urge ‘placing the flag in all our churches,” 
to teach ‘‘the relation of the Church to patriotism and its Chris- 
tian expression,” and the suggestion is heartily weleomed by 
The Living Church (Milwaukee) and The Churchman (New 
York). The latter thinks that ‘“‘the very appropriateness of 
his suggestion is the sufficient appeal for its adoption.” Not 
only now, but at all times, it says, let the flag be displayed 
in the churches, ‘‘as a perpetual reminder of our God-given 
mission as a nation to the peoples of the world.” And it in- 
dorses the words of another bishop who said on the occasion 
of the unfurling of an American flag and a banner of the cross 
in a Pittsburg church: 


“The banner of the cross wears the sacredness of Calvary. 
The Stars and Stripes were consecrated at Lexington, at Bunker 
Hill, and amid the prayers and privations of Valley Forge. 
They gain no additional sacredness from the holy place where 
they are now standing. Rather, one may reverently say, they 
confer new consecration upon the holy place itself. They stand 
for God and Fatherland; for religion and patriotism; and there 
are no words in human speech nor any conceptions in the heart 
of man more sacred than these.” 


“Tt is a mistake,” The Living Church declares, ‘‘to suppose 
that the national emblem is an inappropriate addition to the 
ornaments of the church.” Rather, 


“The Church has always inculeated patriotism, and the 
American flag is a proper symbol to be borne and displayed in 
every American church. But the Church also teaches an inter- 
nationalism as well, that must always be correlated with pa- 
triotism and that ought, much more than in history it has 
done, to preserve nations from a national selfishness that stands 
in the way of the recognition of the rights of other nations. The 
Cross and the Flag interpret each other. 

**And we are hoping that without any special call, churchmen 
have fallen to their knees in imploring guidance for the nation, 
its executive, its legislators, and its people, in this hour of perplex- 
ity. Let the prayer for Congress, which has fallen so generally 
into disuse, be revived and used regularly at least during this 
present period of anxiety, when the President may, any day, 
be impelled to present himself before the houses of Congress 
and ask them to authorize him to use military, naval, and eco- 
nomic force in the performance of his duty. The prayer for 
the President ought to be exceptionally earnest. And well may 
we pray that we, and the whole American people, may rise to 
our duty and do whatever may be laid upon us with all our 
might, in the fear of God.” 





SIGNS OF A VANISHING PROTESTANTISM—Revelations 
of the Census Bureau present a danger for Protestantism that 
needs attention, says The Christian-Evangelist (Disciples, St. 
Louis). The danger can be met, it thinks, only by an evangelism 
that more nearly resembles that of the Catholic Church than the 
revivalism of the Protestant. In the first Federal birth-statisties 
ever published the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Minnesota, the New England States, and the District of Columbia 
are dealt with. The highest death-rate in this area was found 
in New Hampshire and the lowest in Minnesota. The highest 
birth-rate was in Massachusetts and Connecticut, and the lowest 
in Maine. The greatest excess of births over deaths was in 
Minnesota and the least in Maine. This journal finds here 
disclosed some interesting facts with regard to racial progress 
and characteristics as well as their bearing upon the future 
of the Protestant churches: 

‘For example, the death-rate among negroes is shown to be 
higher and the birth-rate lower than it is among the whites. 
On the other hand, the birth-rate among the foreign-born popu- 
lation is shown to be astonishingly higher than it is among the 
native Americans. In Connecticut, where in 1910 about 
30 per. cent. of the population was foreign born, the children 
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born from foreign parents comprised 63 per cent. of the total. 
The excesses of the birth-rates of the foreign born over the native- 
born population varied from 40 per cent. in Minnesota to 300 
per cent. in Connecticut. 

“Apparently these figures :ndicate two tendencies in our 
American social life. First they indicate that the white race is 
slowly supplanting the colored in population; and, secondly, that 
the foreign-born whites are supplanting the native born. In 
this latter fact lies a great danger for American Protestantism. 
The majority of our foreign-born population are Jews, Catholics, 
or Freethinkers. The growth of the Roman Catholic Church 
is largely due to the greater proportion of births among immi- 
grants. The same church which prescribes celibacy for its 
clergy encourages large families among the laity. It is notice- 
able that Catholicism grows up almost entirely by absorbing 
its own children rather than by proselytism. Protestants 
frequently let the children get away from them and then hold 
big revivals to bring them back. We need an evangelism which 
will hold the children quite as much as_one which will bring 
them again into the fold.” 


HOW THE POPE TRACES LOST SOLDIERS 
Fs DAY the Pope receives about two hundred letters 





‘from distracted parents, wives, and sweethearts in all 

of the belligerent nations, pleading that he use his good 
offices to learn whether their loved ones, about whom they are 
unable to hear anything, are dead, wounded, sick, or prisoners.”’ 
And, as we learn from an Associated Press dispatch from Rome 
printed in The Intermountain Catholic (Salt Lake City), he reads 
every one of the letters himself. Of course, he can not investi- 
gate every case personally. But after reading an appeal, he 
makes a memorandum on its envelop and sends it to the de- 
partment of lost soldiers, which has been established in the 
Vatican, and employs some thirty clerks under the supervision 
of one Father Huisman. The work of this office is described 
as follows: 


“The department has access to official records transmitted 
by the Prussian Minister of War to the Holy See at Lugano, 
Switzerland, and has offices at Paris, Constantinople, Vienna, 
Brussels, and Padeborn, Westphalia, Germany, with several 
minor branches in other countries. 

‘The department has become one of the most highly organ- 
{zed of any in the Vatican. It writes several hundred letters a 
day, and to date such letters have run up to a total of more 
than five million. As the department returns all money en- 
closed in letters of appeal, and as a person writing from England 
ean not well enclose Italian stamps for international correspon- 
dence, the stamp bill alone of the department has been upward 
of two hundred thousand dollars. 

“After making an official demand on the Government-of the 
country where the lost soldier is supposed to be, the depart- 
ment causes each new name to be posted up in the military 
prison-camps, by the aid of a Catholic chaplain always present, 
in the hope that some of the lost soldier’s comrades may see the 
name and offer some clue that will lead to his location. Several 
thousands of such lists have been printed. There are one hun- 
dred and ten lists, each containing two hundred names, for the 
Italian Army alone, making thus a total of twenty-two thou- 
sand lost Italian soldiers. Aside from this, the department has 
copies of official army prisoner lists, arranged by nations, and 
it immediately searches these lists carefully for the name of the 
lost soldier. 

‘*Despite the difficulties of the task, the department:has so 
far been able to find more than ten thousand lost soldiers, and 
the Pope has received a treasured collection of letters of thanks 
from families, often from little children, who address him as 
‘Mister,’ or who give him the title-names of popes dead many 
hundreds of years. 

‘*The correspondent of the Associated Press on a visit to the 
department saw a bundle of letters that had been just sent by 
the Pope, possibly seventy-five in number, and on the envelop 
of each one in his own handwriting were written directions con- 
cerning its disposition. Among the heap was a letter from his 
sister, the Countes: Persico della Chiesa, of Genoa, the Pope’s 
home city, asking that a search be made for a certain soldier of 
Genoa. ‘The Countess begs attention again,’ the Pope had 
written on the letter. Another one of the letters was one of 


thanks from a French family whose son, Jean Laforgue, had 
been for two years in the Orient without being able to send news 
to his family of himself, but the Pope had been able to discover 
this lost son at Samsam, in distant Turkey.”’ 





MR. WILSON’S PEACE-VISION 
s¢ sk: POWER TO CONCEIVE, uphold, and practise 


ideals is, inherently, a religious power, since it is 

based upon a conception of human duty and human 
opportunity which finds its sanction and its inspiration in 
considerations that transcend the merely material view of life.”’ 
This is a statement of the idealism shown by President Wilson 
in his address to the Senate about the world’s peace after the 
war, exprest by The Guardian (London), organ of the Estab- 
lished Church. It places Mr. Wilson -alongside the ‘Czar 
Liberator,”’ alongside ‘‘ Mr. Chamberlain when he insisted upon 
giving easy terms to the Boers,” and ‘‘President Lincoln when 
he fought for the first essential of human liberty.” The Guardian 
thinks that Mr. Wilson, in using ‘‘the remarkable freedom 
of speech and action enjoyed by an American President to 
advertise the world of his lofty conception of its duty toward the 
maintenance of peace,” has done what “practically no other 
great executive officer could have done.” It sees further that 
“‘the nobility of his vision of the future, of a world banded to- 
gether to prevent war, of a universal and permanent reign. of 
peace, makes an appeal which will come home with far greater 
force to Europe than to America.” Continuing: 


‘‘We have already exprest our conviction that when this 
worst of all wars is over a definite and practical attempt must 
be made by a real concert of states, great and small, to place 
an insuperable barrier in the way of the greed and ambition of 
powerful countries, especially where small and weak ones are 
concerned. It is impossible for the world to sit still and calmly 
contemplate the practical certainty that some time during the 
next half-century there should be a deliberate repetition of the 
events which are drenching the universe with the blood of its 
young men and draining it of the treasure which should be used 
for the progress of civilization and the happiness of humanity. 

“*Hitherto mankind has lived through periodical alternations 
of war and peace, and in modern times there has been a tendency 
for war-making to become not only a science, but a business 
deliberately learned and followed with all the ardor of enthusiasm. 
When a man runs a highly successful business he is always in 
danger of becoming absorbed in it, and the present aggressor has 
grown so fat and prosperous upon more than fifty years of suc- 
cessful war that it would have been astonishing had he failed 
to learn what seemed to be the obvious lesson that fighting pays. 
That it should have been possible for President Wilson to say 
recently that it is now universally taken for granted that 
peace must be followed by definite action for the prevention of 
war is a significant indication of the extent to which his great 
ideal has already made progress. Nor can we doubt that much 
of that progress is attributable to the support he has himself 
given to the suggested League of Peace, and we are in cordial 
agreement with his dictum that the New World must be a 
party to it. 

“Short of such participation it would be difficult to secure 
that the force guaranteeing peace should be ‘so much greater 
than the force of any nation now engaged, or any alliance hitherto 
formed or projected, that no nation, no probable combination 
of nations, could face or withstand it.’ For the moment we 
need not make too much of the obvious fact that the adhesion 
of America to an omnipotent League of Peace might imply 
her creation of great armies and navies, or remind Mr. Wilson 
too pointedly of the opinion of Admiral Mahan that the British 
fleet has been the ultimate guaranty of that Monroe Doctrine 
which he hopes to see made world-enveloping. Under the new 
way of international life to which he looks forward there might 
be more methods than one of guaranteeing the peace. It 
would be not only absurd, but wrong, to carp at the ideal of that 
continuous peace which would be the most splendid boon ever 
conferred upon the world. It is every man’s plain duty to work 
for the success of such an ideal, and the nations owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Wilson for his courage in so stedfastly sup- 


‘porting the idea of war against war.” 
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“KEEP ON AIDING BELGIUM,” IMPLORES MR. HOOVER 


ERBERT C. HOOVER, Chairman of the Commission 

for Relief of Belgium, was given a dinner at the Hotel 

Astor in this city on Tuesday evening, February 13, 

when over 600 prominent persons honored him by their presence, 

and Mr. Hoover made an address which thrilled all who listened. 

Referring to Germany’s decision that Americans must not con- 

tinue their relief work in Belgium, announced only. the day 

previous, Mr. Hoover urged that his hearers not only continue 
their efforts for relief, but increase them. And he further said: 

“Tf it is necessary for the Americans to retire in favor of some 
other neutrals, the obligation upon the world will remain. 
The world can not resist the call of six millions of women and 
children for the bare subsistence of life. 

“God still reigns, and no matter what our temporary difficulties 
may be, the same faith and the same force which have enabled us to 
go thus far will enable these people to be saved. 

‘‘Whether at the hands of this particular group of men, or at 
the hands of whatever neutral nation to whom the responsibility 
for administration of the work falls, the obligation of the Amer- 
ican people to support such an administration, and thus to 
support these people, is no less than if it should happen to be 
directed by Americans themselves. It is an obligation toward 
humanity. There can be no slackening of our endeavors; there 
can be no relaxation of our responsibility in this matter.” 


Mr. Hoover said that ships of the Commission were in ports all 
over the world, and that the Commission had proposed to Ger- 
many that the work be carried on by other neutrals, or that lanes 
be agreed upon for its ships to pass in safety. 

Answering a natural fear that food intended for Belgians had 
fallen or might fall into hands of the German Army, Mr. 
Hoover stated: 

“‘We are satisfied that the German Army has never eaten one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. of the food provided. The Allied Govern- 
ments never would have supplied us with $200,000,000 if we were 
supplying the German Army; and if the Germans had absorbed 
any considerable quantity of this food the population of Belgium 
would not now be alive. 

“The erying need of Belgium to-day,’ declared Mr. Hoover, 
“‘is the care of 1,200,000 children for whom the Commission has 
been caring, and particularly of more than 400,000 babies, under 
three years of age, whose mothers have brought them twice every 
day to the Commission’s canteen for milk.” 

Mr. Hoover’s address inspired an editorial utterance by the 
Brooklyn Eagle headed ‘‘Belgian Relief Must Go On,” in the 
course of which reference was made to the meager Belgian bene- 
factions of certain rich American States as compared with those 
of Australian and Canadian provinces, and to the new sense of re- 
sj onsibility that should be felt here, and The Eagle further said: 


“To speak of a new sense of responsibility indicates a belief 
that the work of Belgian relief will go on, in spite of the with- 
drawal of the Commission’s agents, even in spite of war between 
the United States and Germany. The Eagle so believes. Some 
way will be found to continue a charity that simply must be 
continued in the interest of ordinary humanity. . What is 
required now are, first, an abiding faith that the worst develop- 
ments of war can not extinguish a splendid enterprise of mercy, 
and, secondly, a resolve to support that enterprise to the utmost 
of our ability as a rich and prosperous people.” 


In a statement to the Associated Press, in London, on the 14th 
inst., Lord Robert Cecil, British Minister of Blockade, paid 
remarkable tribute to the work of Mr. Hoover and his American 
associates, and closed by saying: 


“‘T am sure that while we must say farewell to the American 
directors in this work we need not do so to American interest 
in the work. On the contrary, I am sure the American people 
will take pride in competing with the Allied nations in giving 
financial support to the great enterprise with which the name of 
America must forever remain associated.” 


His words may be accepted as prophecy by the thousands of 
DiaeEst readers who have already contributed and the thousands 
more who will emulate their example, because moved by their 


spirit. We have room for but a few illustrations of it: 


From far-away Hawaii comes a remittance of $1,200, sent by 
one Digest reader who requests that his name be not mentioned, 
but who says: “TI hasten to donate the enclosure toward the 
Belgian Children’s:-Fund, with the hope that the million dollars 
you look for may become ten times that sum before contri- 
butions cease.” 

“T would suggest that you send out your appeals frequently, 
as people lose them or put them aside.”” So writes a California 
lady, whose cheek for $500 is in evidence that her good impulses 
move quickly. 

Says the president of a New York savings-institution: “I 
was greatly pleased to find that you clearly state there is to be 
no expense attached to the distribution (such as salaries, ete.). 
This fact prompts me to enclose my check for $25.’ 

“The Belgian children must be saved,” says another New- 
Yorker, ‘‘and it ought to be possible to raise the money in this 
city alone.”” To prove this he remits $36. 

‘* As the father of four children I can not pass your appeal un- 
imprest,’’ says one parent, enclosing his check. 

‘“*Eneclosed find my check for $60 to save five from 
starvation,” says a Trust Company’s president in Pennsylvania, 
“‘a reader of Tur Digest for many years.” 


slow 


Make checks, money-orders, or other remittances payable to 
Belgian Children’s Fund, make them as large as possible, and 
address all letters to Belgian Children’s Fund, care of THE 
Literary Digest, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Since the above was put in type German authorities have decided that 
Americans may continue administering Belgian Relief. 


Contributions to THE BELGIAN CHILDREN’S 


Father A. Hubert, 


$1,200.00—Kohala (Hawaii). 
B. W. Rogers. 


$471.30—Subscribers to ‘“‘Ungdom,’’ Omaha, Nebr. 
$305.50—St. Mary’ 's-on-the-Hill (Protestant Eylecepel). 
Buffalo, N. Y.; $84.00 Sarah Emma Smith; $26.00 J. 
Obersheimer ; $2 24.00 Mr. and Mrs. William J eee 
$12.06 each, “"E. C. Hirton, Mrs. Nettie C. Nichols, 
Christine M. yard, Annie Laycock, Arthur O. Swindell, 
Sarah Howard D. Beach, Alfred J. Ireland, 
Violet Morris, gp om Chamberlin, Altar Guild, Anony- 
mous; $27.50 smaller partial subscriptions. 

$300.00—Mrs. P. S. Swain. 
$291.00—Citizens of Athens, Ga., 
son, Jr. 

$262.00—People of Ely, Nevada, and surrounding dis- 
tricts, dD. 
$200.00 Each—F. W. Ball, The American Tool Works 
Co 


$108.00 Each—Lisbon, 
Keys, Miss Elizabeth P. 
$107.76—Edw. W. Belt. 


$100.00 Each—On 

. Sweet, 

ler, C.D.H., 

Keystone Driller Co., 

Beaver, Pa., The Coquille 
Grace Jones Ashton, 
Mendel, Mrs. F. 

Veilie Baptist, 


through E. R. Hodg- 


Lam, Va., 
1.” ” pean and Baptist Churches of Vaca- 
$100. ee of Cambridge, Md. Stove Co,, Anonymous. 
$156.00 Each—Western Bridge & 
Omaha, Nebr., B. Arkell. 
$150.00—Mlle. Louise Delisle Radzinski. 
- oo" Ladies’ Society, Warren Memorial Method- 
ist Chureh, 
$143.60—Citizens of Belmont, N. C. 
$125.00— Anonymous. 
$120.00 Each—G. N. Dayton, Mrs. 
R. S'oan, Mr. and Mrs. J. S. McColl, 


Construction Co., 


$80.00 
Bremerton, W 
$76.00—Sst. 


Frank G. No w. 
Enid ae "iii 


Howard Huntington, J. C. 
$108.75—People of Fulton, N. Y. w. 


Ohio, 
Martin. 


$103.72—Churches and Community around Dimock, Pa. 
s’amuse, 
John E. Mitchell, Laura 8. 
McCandless Brothers, 
David Robinson, 
Valley Sentinel, T.A.C., Mrs. 
Hugh B. Mendel and Roses HH. 
A. Chamberlain, W. 8. 
Disciples of Christ, 
ist Epscopal South and Presbyterian Churches of 
Numerous Anonymous Items. 

$1 8 ‘ $99.00—F. H. Drummond. 

ville, $96.00 Each—Mrs. F. E. House, 


$85.35—Pupils of Balboa (Canal Zone) School. 
$85.00—George Blythe and Children. 
$84.32—Peopie of Greenville, 
$84.00 Each—Fortnightly 
Employees of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
$83.10—Citizens of Walhalla, 
~~ ‘oman’s Club, 


Review 


David’s Episcopal Church, 


FUND—Received from February 7 to February 13 inclusive. 


$75.00—Mis. W. A. Bryant. 


$72.00 Each—Ii. L. W., Mrs. 
Kurtz. 

$63.81—M. E. Pen Argyl, Pa. 
$62.14—First Church of Christ Sunday School, 
bury, Conn. 

2 . a $60.00 Each—‘‘W. L. C. and Family,’ Eleanor Ryer- 
Knoxville, Tenn., J. I. son, H. C. Culver, “Cochise,” ‘‘Collected at Hobkirk 
Ellwanger, Geo. L. Mil- Jnn, Camden, S. C.,”” Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Crane and 
Tyler L. Redfield, The jramily, Mr. and Mrs. J. N. Kelman, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
ge a of k. Henry, John B. Dilworth, “J. G. C. and C. D. C.,” 
Katharine Elizabeth Funkhouser, “‘E. C.,’" W. E. Jervey, 
CGelfceweed, C Numerous ‘“‘Anonymous”’ Items. 

ee pug = eg EK. Sunday School, Pen Argyl, Pa.” 


Method- $58.55—“'M. 
Chat- $58.00—“‘The Cleveland Advertising Club.”’ 


$55.55—“‘Guests of Mrs. Allen’s Home, St. 
Fla.’ 
$55.25—“‘Junior Mothers’ Section, 
Club, University of Minnesota.’ 
$53.00—‘‘Woman’s Club of O’Bannon, Ky.” 
$52.05—‘‘Methodist Sunday School, Warrenton, N. C. 
Awhile Club of Greenwood, Private 
Alto, Ga.”’ 
“Students, Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia,’ a) H. W W. P. Weston, P. C. Curtis, 
F. M. guano, Ve B. Jenkins, “National oe Eh oa 
“F. L. 8. Brookline, Mass.,’" “ 
“The Tar Heel 
Adelaide Jay Brow 


Dougherty, 
Eliza A. and Miss Lucy 


Mr. and Mrs. Pierson D. Church, 


Glaston 


Episcopal}, 
Petersburg, 


0. BP. Root, Hardwick Faculty Woman's 


Ala. $50.59—‘‘Smile 


Officials and *%¢ hool Children, 
$50.00 -— 


Class, 


N. D. 

Gibson City, Tl., Ladies of j7 “Roos, 
Presbyterian Sabbath School,’ 

Texas Mrs. W, M. Bunker, H. W. 


Austin, Pape, 













































Beneficial for 
children, 
sick or well 


Franco-American 
Broths, made from pure 
meat juices in kitchens 
famed for cleanliness, 
are ideal for the young- 
sters. They are splen- 
didly and wholesomely 
stimulating to the diges- 
tive system, increasing 
the flow of gastric juices 
and contributing to the 
ig assimilation of 











(Sterilized) 


for hwalids 





Wise mothers, as well as 
physicians, know the vast 
importance to the growing 
child of a sound, healthy, ac- 
tive digestion. They appre- 
ciate also how great an aid 
Franco-American Broths are 
in maintaining the digestion 
in such a healthy condition. 
For those children who can- 
not digest milk properly these 
broths are especially wel- 
come. They are also valuable 
in giving variety to the milk 


diet. Absolutely safe (ster- 
ilized). 
Beef Chicken Mutton 


May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 
Sold by leading grocers 


15 cents the can 


Ply ely 
Be 












Makers of 
FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 































to the physician 


Broths 


and (hildren 
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H. W. Perrigo, Dr. H. S. Mount, Patterson, 
“‘Anonymous . Items.’’ 

$49.32—‘‘First Baptist Church of Milledgeville, Ga.” 

$48.00 Each—Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Whitehouse, Mr. and 
Mrs. Eugene W. Lewis, Marthe de Libert, Ned, George and 
. H. Letchworth, ‘‘Hawthorne Av., E. Orange, 
and Mrs. C. Caswell Ellis, Geo. S. Page, 
Miss Marjorie Congdon, Miss Marjorie Blanchard and 
Friends, ‘‘The Pathfinder Girls, Peddie Memorial Church, 
Newark, N. J.,’”’ “Anonymous.” 

$44.60—‘‘People of Clancey, Mont.’’ 

$42.00—‘‘Miss Haskell’s School, Boston, Mass.”’ 

$41.00—‘‘Presbyterian Church S. S., Winchester, Va.”’ 

$40.00—Hattie B. Metcalfe and Brother. 

$39.20—‘“‘Town of Greenville, Calif.’ 

$38.51—‘‘Presbyterian Sunday School, Milledgeville, Ga.’ 


Mrs. S. W, 


$36.00 Each—C. N. Williams, Geo. V. Doerr, ‘‘The 
Marie Depage Circle for Belgian Relief,’’ ‘‘Sunday School, 
First Baptist Church, Butler, Mo.,’’ Mrs. W. R. Brown, 


“Girls and Faculty, St. Mary’s Hall, Faribault, Minn.,’’ 
“The News Reporter,” ‘‘E. Aurora Baptist Sunday School,’ 
“Four Citizens of Upper Montclair, N. J.,’’ “Church “3g 


the People, Los Angeles, Calif.,’’ H. B. Keneally, Edw. A. 
and Mrs. Della F. Young, Anna Marx, ‘Interdenomina- 
tional Missionary Society of Wausau, ae “Little 
Rivers,’”’ ““B. M. W., Bay City,’’ ary, ‘“‘Harcourt 
Place School, Gambier, Ohio,” “Granford Unit Club,”’ 
“H. B. W., Baltimore,” ‘‘Anonymous.’ 


Johnson and Friends, 


$35.00—Mrs. Geo. W. 
Church and Sunday 


$33.59—*‘Stanfordville Christian 
School.’ 

$32. 89—‘‘Indianapolis 
French Wounded.’ 

$32.00 Each—May Griffiths and Friends, 
Cokedale Coal Co. of Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 

$31.00—J. B. Stickney and Friends. 


Branch, American Fund for 


“*Employees, 


$30.00 Each—‘‘Citizens of College Springs, Iowa.,”’ J. 
C. Harper, Maria T. Alsop. 
$29.00 Each—Mr. and Mrs. Ried and Friends,. ‘‘Woman’s 


Library Club of West Plains, Mo.,’’ Helen H. and Mildred 
Sykes, Ida Cavert. 
$28.57—“‘William Penn High School for Girls, Phila.’’ 
$28.00 Each—Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Ruthrauff and 
Others, ‘“‘A Few Friends, Wawa, Pa.,’’ C. C. Curry. 
$27.50—‘‘Anonymous.”’ 
$27.00 Each—Blair D. Taylor and Family, 
of Maury High School.’ 
$26.75—‘‘Williamsburg Presbyterian Church and Sunday 
School.’’ 
$26.15—‘‘People of Pen Argyl, 
$26.00 Each—‘‘Methodist Conteh. 
BY lt store Church, Carlisle, 
M. E wae Bible Class,” Mrs. .% B. 


“Students 


Pa.” 
, Warrenton, mm *,” 
Sciotoville (Ohio) 
Stevens and Mrs. 


H. H. We 
$25.03—Mrs, J. E, Goodwin and Friends. 

_ $25. 00 Each—‘‘A Friend of the Children, Cuylerville, 

: E. E, Werner, Mrs. Z. 8S. Ely, ‘‘Office Force of 
C. Cc. * Mengel & Brother Co.,’’ Mrs. J. F. Lewis, Mrs. 
John Paul, Mrs. Wm. Stafford, “A Friend, Galveston, 
Texas,” Samuel Austin, ‘‘A. T. as ,, Winter Park, Fla 
“From a Friend, Minot, N. Dak « a % H., Chi- 
cago,’ Mrs. F. E, Slattery, Ira Ww. ; 3 Mr. and Mrs. 
F. L. Reed, Inghram Sisters, ‘“‘H. N. Martin Leaf Tobacco 
Co., Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Nash, Mrs. M. H. Acheson, 
Cc. L. Davis, ‘‘Cross Anchor High School,’’ Hon. Robert 
S. Farrell, ‘“‘Sym. Pathy,’’ C. E. Chapman, Mrs. J. C. 
Bogan, G. L, Evans, ““L. C, F., Newton Center,’”’ Mrs. A. 
L. Miller, Helen Lynch, Mary W. Montgomery, Henry 
R. Prewitt, E. H. Blood, W. C. Jaudon, Chas. Van 
Overbeke, J. C. Johnston, Caroline B. Hart, Dayton Co., 
Mary E. Stocking, F. T. Pfaelzer, H. T. Saunders, Francis 
G. Colby, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel T. Kerr, Rev. E. M. 
Williams, Mary B, Armstrong, ‘‘Anonymous.’’ 

$24.00 Each—Mrs. Martha E. P. Thomas, B. A. 
bour, ‘‘Selma Public School,’’ Kate E. Desmond, 
University Ladies’ Club,’’ ‘St. Louis Friends,’ W. 4 
Galloway, D. Chandler, W. Nelson Mayhew and 
Family, Miss ‘Dorothy Sessions, Drusilla Hutchinson, 
Misses Jessie L, and Mary E. Russell, N. B. Douglass, 
J. S. Osmund, ‘‘Calvary Baptist Young People, Minne- 
apolis,’’ ‘‘Ladies of Union, Boone, Co., Ky.,’’ ‘‘Lehi High 
School,’’ E. Thero Sloan, Gladys and Frances Hall, Dr. 
E. C. Ellett, Angell E. Weaver, Mr. and Mrs. I. F. 
Starks, Florance & Anderson, ‘‘French Creek Presbyterian 
Church,’’ R. W. Sloan, R. Headley, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Shepard Eells, Mrs. A. B. Banks, Ed. N, Vance, ‘‘Pri- 
mary ept., St. Pauls M. EE. Church,’’ Mrs. Louise 
Steiner, ‘‘A Mother of Three,’’ Jeannette McBain, Mrs. 
F. S. Royster, Mr. and Mrs. Ellis j acon, J. H. 
Toomer, Jr., ‘‘St. Peter’s Sunday School, Altavista, Va.,’’ 
“Friends G. F, 8.,’’ Sam Clay, Frank B. Slater, F. H. 
Gilbert, Chas. W. G. King, James L. and Charlotte W. 
Franken, Wm. H. Bradshaw, “Lock Box 56, Tallulah, 
La.,’”’ Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Hamilton, ‘‘Students of Greens- 
boro College for Women,’’ Mrs. C. M. Small, Margaret I. 
Rice, L. G. Truesdell, Wells Memorial Bible School 
(Presbyterian), Brooklyn, N. Y., The Muleshoe Sunday 
School, A. D. Mallory, Friend from Macon, Ga., Teach- 
ers and Pupils, MacDuffie School, Springfield, Mass., C. 
L. Blanchard, Waitsburg Progressive Club, R. Eloise 
Stuckslager, Winona E. Jones, B. P. O. Elks 258, East 
Liverpool, Ohio, Mrs. D. 8S. Cochran, A Constant Reader, 
Alfred Burton, W. W. Brooks, H. A. arry, Geo. F 
Adams, Isabelia A. Van Canteren, Eleanor and W. G. 
Brockenbrough, Eugene Last, Miss Rachel P. Barker and 
Mrs. Carolyn L. Hale, W. H. Swinney, Charles H. Merritt, 
Mrs. A. 8. and Miss Laura Cooke, Edwin 8S. Portevin and 
Mother, Potts-Turnbull Advertising Co., Jean L. Smith, 
T. A. Robbins, Kate F. Gary, E. H. Roberts, The Ritzema 
Store, A. S. Barker, F. H. George, ‘‘Christ Episcopal 
Chureh Sunday School,” ‘‘W. M. J.,’’ Mrs. J. W. Ponte- 
fract, Various Anonymous Items. 

$23.20—‘‘Presbyterian Sunday School, Wray, Colo.”’ 

$22.81—‘‘Sunday School, Grace Episcopal Church, Ev- 
erett, Mass.’’ 

$22.50—-‘‘Friends and Citizens of Cleveland, Tenn.’’ 

$21.00—Mrs. W. T. Onwake. 

$20.60—‘‘Metropolis High School English Club.’’ 

$20.00 Each—E. P. Powell, Mason W. Hall, J. D. Wal- 
lace, James Brown, Mrs. W. D. Bailey, J. F. Schmitt, 
“The Mizpah Guild, Osage, Iowa,’’ ‘‘Advent Christian 
Sunday School, Bangor, Maine,’’ ‘‘First Presbyterian 
Sabbath School, Port Townsend, Wash.” 

$19.00 Each—‘‘Pavilion, N. Y., Methodist ar 
Church,” ‘‘Employees Superior Terminal Elevator Co. 
““M. E. Men’s Bible Class, Pen Argyl, Pa.’ 

$18 -68—"School District 45, Thompson’s College Com- 
munity.’ 

$18.00 Each—‘‘Friday Club, Ellensburg, Wash.,’’ ‘“‘St. 
Paul’s Presbyterian Church Sunday School.’’ ‘People 
of Lewisburg, W. Va.,.’’ Mrs. Alice B. Madden and Mrs. 
Henry Higson, ‘‘Employees of the Roadmaster’s Office, 
Multnomah County, Oregon,’’ “Friends at Aurum, Ne- 
vada,’’ ‘“Westinghouse Fire Department.’’ 

$17.50—Mrs. B. F. Ball and Friends. 

$17.35—‘‘Episcopal Church, Warrenton, N. 


c.,” 






















Quality Wire 
in 
Aeroplane 
Service 


The electrical current- 
ignition circuit of an aéro- 
plane must be reliable. The 
slightest defect in the in- 
sulated wire may stop the 
engine in midair. Aéroplane 
service is but one of the 
many exacting forms of use for 


ECCO 


Insulated Wire 
Millions of feet of ECCO 


are being used in homes, all 
kinds of buildings and facto- 
ries. Intelephone, telegraph, 
railway signal, aéroplane and 
automobile service, ECCO is 
known as the dependable wire. 
Quality counts with experts, 
and every one using electrical 
current for any purpose, from 
call bell circuit to high tension 
transmission, is assured of 


quality when ECCO is used. 


As a guarantee of depend- 
ability ECCO is marked every 
three feet on the outer surface 
of the braid. Each coil is 
separately tested, and certified 
copy of such test furnished 
upon request. 

Remind your architect to specify 
ECCO, and insist that it be used 
by your contractor. 

Nowadays everyone is interested 
in the use of electricity, and our 
booklet on Electrical Installation is 
in universaldemand. May we send 
a copy of this booklet to you? 


The Electric Cable Company 


Makers of ECCO Wire for every pur- 
_ pose where rubber covered wire is used 


10 E. 43 St. New York 
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Plaza before the Bureau of Engraving 


Washington, D. C. 


























We Are Sure You'll Like This Tire 


The element of chance in the 
production of an automobile tire is 
negligible. 


Quality in raw materials, rubber 
and fabric, is clear to the expert 
eye; routine processes in the mod- 
ern factory are definite and exact; 
for the rest, experience and equip- 
ment rule the result. 


The goodness or fault of the tire 
you buy from your dealer depends 
in the main upon the intention of 
the maker who produced it, and 
upon his ability to put his inten- 
tion into effect—almost your surest 
guide in purchase is the proof of 
these as seen around you every day. 


What tires do your friends use? 
How do they speak of them? 


The chances are most of them 
use Good year Tires—more motor- 
ists do, the country over, than use 
any other brand. 


The chances are, also, that they 


speak warmly and commendingly 
of them— Goodyear buyers are 
repeat buyers, as Goodyear’s 
steadily mounting sales will prove. 


More Goodyear Tires would not 
be sold, and continue to be sold 
in increasing numbers, if the inten- 
tion of their maker and his ability 
to express it in the tires themselves, 
were not satisfactory. 


That is obvious, as it is obvious 
that the tires which serve a plu- 
rality of American motorists better, 
also will serve you better. 


For you, the purchase of a Good- 
year Tire may be an experiment; 
for us, the winning of your con- 
tinued patronage is a certainty. 


For, as we have said, the element 
of chance in the production of an 


_ automobile tire is negligible. 


And we know with scientific pre- 
cision just why Goodyear Tires 


serve most motorists—and will 
serve you—better. 


Having the intent to go on pro- 
ducing such tires, and the ability 
to do it, accomplishing a depend- 
able manufactured result is entirely 
within our grasp. 


And, certainly, we should not 
wish to abandon the practice which 
is the very foundation of our 
business. 


So we are sure that the Good- 
year Tire you buy will engage your 
good-will, and that the ones which 
follow will hold it permanently. 


And you can be sure that any 
and all of them will deliver service 
consistent with this program. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist 
Tubes and “Tire Saver” Accesso- 
ries are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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| 
¢ quipage and Furniture were Fine 
| 


| Arts in Ancient Culture and throughout all 
| periods of high civilization. Great Artists 
devoted to them the same enthusiasm as 

to sculpture, painting and architecture. 
The Locomobile is similarly con- 


ceived. Artists have given it style and 
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$17.20—‘‘Primary Room, State Normal Training School, 
Silver City, N. Mex. 

17.00 Each— ‘Neighbors, Esperance, N, Y.,’’ ‘‘Second 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, Pa.’’ 
$16.75—‘‘Teachers of George Putnam School District, 
Boston, Mass. 

$16.10—‘‘Lebanon Epworth League, Ninety-Six, 8. C.” 
$16.00 Each—‘“The Faculty, Bishop’s School, La Jolla, 
Calif.,”” J. M. Seaton, Mrs. H. F. Huntly and Citizens 
of Lowell, Mich., ‘‘Loaves and Fishes,’’ Worcester, Mass. 
$15.80—‘‘ Anonymous.”’ 

$15.62—‘‘Mission Board of the Georgia Baptist Con- 
vention,”’ 

$15.40—‘St. Paul’s Cathedral Branch, Girls’ Friendly 
Society, Fond du Lac, Wisc.’’ 

$15.25—‘‘Derby Academy, Derby, Vt.’’ 

$15.00 Each—“Tucker Duck & Rubber Co.,”" W. H. 
Whittig, “I. C. C. Party No. 7, Pacific Disciet,”” Floyd 
A. Ruthroff, P. C. Waite, E. Northway, A. B. Freeman, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. M. and Stanley Finch, I. B. Hamilton, 
“A Group of Ladies and Children of Springfield, Mo.. 
“E. R. B., “Ladies” Aid Society of Church of The 
Brethren,’ A Few Teac hers, Calumet, Mich., Dr. G. B. 
Lawson, arcissus Cirele,’”” “A Subscriber,’ ad ““Anony- 
mous.’” 

$14.00 Each—Mrs. Lizzie Robison, “‘B. C.,’’ “Employees 
of the Washington Surveying and Rating Bureau,’ Citi- 
zens’ of Wallowa, Oregon,”’ ‘Faculty and Students of 
Crescent Prange 

$13.75—Mrs. J, Doran and Friends. 

$13.44—* “Presbyterian Sabbath School of Christ Church, 
Lebanon, Pa.’ 

$13.25—"*‘ All Souls’ Church of Universal Religion, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

$13.00 Each—‘‘Clio Club, Portland, Maine,’”’ Bart Tate, 
Chas. E. Brauer, Jr., ‘‘People of Wooster, Qhio.,’’ ‘‘Wal- 
lowa, Oregon, High School,”’ ‘‘Wallowa, Oregon, Grade 
School,’’ George Richardson, Jr., and C. B, Hancock. 

$12.75—‘‘Pupils and Teachers of Foxcroft Academy.’’ 

$12.50 Each—‘‘J. T. B.,’’ Mrs. Annie R. Mitchell, Dr. 
Levi W. Halsey, Vida and Patricia. McGriff, ‘‘Men’s 
Class, Presbyterian Church, Madison, Wisc.,’”’ Alfred L. 
Worley, A. V. Cornwall, “Chichester Sunday ” School, Chi- 
chester, N. Y.,”" “Pupils Skidmore Grammar Grade, 
Skidmore, Mo., ” “In Memory of Susan K. Johnson.’’ 

$12.25 Each—‘‘Danish People of Junction City, Ore- 
gov,’’ W. W. Leslie and Friends. 

$12.10 ‘Each—Miss M. E. Collamore, 8S. W. Kelley, M. 
F. Hynes, H. H. Barber, Mrs. Lana M. ©. Conger, C, 8. 
Engelherd, G, H. Kaemmerling. 

$12.09—Clara B. Ewald. 

$12.05—Emma Cayley. 

$12.00 Each—M. D. Parsons, Carol Bennett and Eliza- 
beth Young, Mrs. A. W. Nelson, ©. P. Constantine, Ray- 
mond G. Geltz, Estelle C. Gibson and Florence E. Jahn, 
Katherine A. Ladd and Mary Ann Pitt, Samuel Frank, 
Mary Bailey, W. J. O’Brien, Waldo D. Thorsen, P. A. 
Goodnough, Alan Corson, W. A. Phelps, D. Burr, Jr., 
Richard, Mildred and Alice Young, L. I. Sturm, Miss 
Louise MecConway, J. B. Brown, Charles Priest, Lou Cal- 
houn, F. W. Wiesseman, One Who Knows Suffering, J. W. 
Rocklidge, E. D. Brautigam, Miss Gwyneth Hughes, Miss 
w. - Walker, Miss Monica Hughes, Master Trever Hughes, 
Mrs. J. E. Baxter, Miss Louise Leverich, Mrs. Florence O, 
ol ‘Albin, A. Irene R. MacCain, Immanuel Bapt. Church, 
Detroit, Mich., Mrs, Carroll Burnham Ellinwood, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. E. Morley, Miss Olga Hughes, Raymond L. Leety, 
Chas. M. Ghriskey, Jr., P. M. Cave, Miss Nancy Eynes- 
ford Jacobs, Ethel, Isabella and Sarah Young, J. H. Gos- 
ney, Mrs. Annie Mitchell, Mr. — Mrs. “5 Cc. Murphy 
and Mrs. L. E. McDonald, D, A. Bacon, G. C. Birdsall, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. S. Hamlin ana. sm ce deW. Ham- 
mond, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Roger, Isabelle Price, Mai 
Richards, F. E, Barbour,. Lydia M. Taylor and Friends, 
Mrs. Lawrence Curtis, Mary A. Burnap, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
E. Goodwin, Colonial Club, Canajoharie, P. K. Morrison, 
Henry C. Ghriskey, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Wharey, E. L. N. 
Stull, Mrs. W. F. Cocke, M. B. H. and Friends, Mrs. J. 
W. McClendon and 7 J. F. Royster, W. C. Graves, M. 
D. Gould, Mrs. George A. Reifsnyder, Melvin Sater, Lesley 
(. Eaton, Allentown College for Women, Mrs. Mary Hirsch, 
Ss. C. Cummings, Howard S. Warren, Glendora Stewart, 
H. R. Harris, A. E. Shattuck, Mrs. E. P. Terrell, N. D. 
Jamison, J. M. Graves, Employees The Lewiston National 
Sank, KE. A. J. Wiggins, Charlotte E. Hawse Miss. So- 
ciety, First Presby. Church, Charles Pernot, Donald Quit- 
man, J. Robert and Paul Harris, Flora B. Huff, Mrs. D. 
Cc. Smutz, W. L. Wilson, C. M. Eppley, N. D. Pratt, Lt. 
Comdr. R. B. Hilliard, H. S. Goodman, A. M. Morgan, 
The Children’s Friend, Kirk Smith, Mary Griffin, W. L. 
Halsey, Jos. S. Bigelow, Dr. Geo. A. Bradburn, W. C. 
U., Pen Argyl, Pa., People of Burley, Wash., Dr. and Mrs. 
John S. Derr, Elliott Curtiss, W. A. Howard, Mrs. E 
Hall, “In His Name,’’ Robert and Elizabeth 
amy Smith, Mrs. Chas. Staff and Friends, W. S. } 
M. O. Dorrance, Robert T. Barber, Christian Endeavor S 
ciety, Georgetown Baptist Church, F. S. Goshorn, ‘‘A Joy- 
ous Californian,”? Charles Halil, Haskins Hobson and 
Children, Geo. H. Brusie, Mrs. F. A. Shaw, The Misses 
Shugart, Mrs. Alfred Harrell, Mary Edith Raines, Chas. EF. 
Dutton, R. W. Faulkner, Mrs. W. R. Dawson, Isabel L. 
Eckles, C. B. Ingersoll, ‘340, Phoenix, Ariz Mrs. O. 
H. Somers, Jno. McGill, W. D. Cleavenger, L. Huff, 
Estate Wm. H. Jack, Wm. Davidson, Mary Holidger 
Eckles, W. H. Brooks, M. K. Lineham, Mrs. A. M. New- 
man, Dr. E. F. Tholen, Emma and Florence Galbraith, 
Auna Mentz, H. C. Varnes, Clarence Davis, Henry Dodd, 
Leigh, Al and Virginia Nord, Willard Brown, Ethel 
Burrowes, Lee G. Titus, E. Neustadter, Mrs, W. L. Eaton, 
D>. B. Cleveland, Jack and Jane Dudley, Mrs. L. E. 
Smith, Citizens of Dee, Oregon, A. F. Maischaider, Han- 
nah M. Jones, Julia F. McDaniel, Mrs. Geo. Aydelatt, 
Alice G. Crowell, E. Leeson, Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Brown, 
Mrs. KR. P. Anderson and Friends, 8S. S. Rogers, ‘‘North 
ble Union Sunday School, Mrs. J. 8. Osmund, 

W. S. Watson, C. W. Collins, O. D. Sturgess, ‘“‘P., 

tae Angeles, Calif,”’ Miss B. M. Shepard, Mrs. Ralph 

ris, ‘“‘Epworth League, Ist M. E. Church, Salt Lake 
** Grace L. Rogers, John H. Stedman, Geo. A. Hess, 
Filer, Louisa and Jesse Frey, Charles A. Harris, 
John 8S. Cotton, J. H. Harden, H. D. Lamb, Charles 
arver, 3rd, C. White, Beta Sigma Fraternity, Hudson 
B. Hastings, Mrs. Gertrude H. Macy, Mrs. W. J. Demp- 
ster, David L. Rasmussen, Chas. H. Graves, A. G. 
Schlichting, Samuel Davis, Nellie G. Warren, Wm. D. 
ee Mr. and Mrs. William Warnock, W. H. Smith, 

J. Shuman, “South Knoxville Baptist Church,.”” A. 
Med. Williams, ‘In Memory,” Ed. L. Campbell, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. 8S. + and Mrs. M. A. Casterlin, Captain 
and Mrs. H. A, Finch, Sterling S. Lanier, Mrs. H. W. 
Young, Leon KE. Hovelson, ‘Domestic Science Club,” 
“Selma Union High School,’”’ ‘Holland Baptist Young 
People’s Society, Holland Baptist Church,’’ Rev. F. L. 
Hosmer, J. R. Cheshire, Ellen G. Barber, ‘“‘The British- 
American Club, Palo Alto, Calif.,”’ Mrs. J. W. Hardt, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Coleman, .““J. H. D..” Helen L. 
Thompson, Florence and Alan Thody, R. Q. Reed, Leretta 
M. Toomer, Eugene Fretz, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, W, Weiman, 
Wm. M. Aber, John Lang, Jr., ‘‘Friends of the Chil- 
dren,”” Rey. W. A. Ryan, Mrs. Rodney Kendrick, Dr. 
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Check Raised—Credit Gone 


Mercuant—Why isn’t our credit good? 
Crepir Man—Well, I’ve heard of your loss on that raised 
check—afraid it has crippled you. 


Why run THAT risk? A man’s credit suffers every time in a check 
fraud—just as it would suffer if he met with a fire loss and no insurance. 
Write and protect each check with 


Protectograph 
Check Writer :. 


E+E+¥ FIFTEEN DOLLARS TWENTY SEVEN CENTS 





(Two Colors—-Amount Words in Red; ‘Shines in Black) 

It writes the full amount, in words, in two colors, in‘the body of the 
| check. ‘‘Shreds’’ the characters into the fibre of the 
| paper. Forces acid proof ink through and through 
| the shreds—Thorough Protection. 

It makes the checks neater, more read- 
able, more business-like—Good Adver- 
tising for you and bound to im- 
press people as to your stability. 

It is faster and easier than by 
hand, a complete word to each 
stroke of the handle—Time and 
Labor Saving. 

Protectograph protection is 
adopted by American Banks, U.S. 
Government offices, and over 500,000 business houses. 


PROTOD Chemical Fibre Checks and Drafts (Registered) 

Proof against substitution of names or bleaching. Every sheet of 
PROTOD registered and executed in our Printing Bureau, like Gov- 
ernment bank notes. Printed for owners of Todd machines only, in 
different colors, to your own specifications. Qe eae 







Protects in Two Colors 






TODD 
Send the coupon attached for detailed description of the PROTECTOGRAPH CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Protectograph Check Writer and samples of PROTOD 
Checks, with prices. We will also send Detective Burns’ dee on, anne tak 
book on ““Check Frauds’’ Free if you mail the coupon terhead your book on 
accompanied by your business stationery. check frauds by a cele- 

/ brated detective, and 
samples of Protectograph 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO. Check Writing. 
/ 


(ESTABLISHED 1899) 











1143 University Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. / FB. Foss 
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BICYCLE TIRES 
HERE’S a bicycle tire that will 


please you—at a price that will please you 
—among the seven splendid tires that con- 


stitute the KOKOMO line. 


Every KOKOMO Tire is the best tire 


we know how to build at its price. 


So, for example, we can recommend 
Kokomo OXFORD as a wonderful $2.50 tire, 
with the same confidence that we endorse EVER- 
LASTER and KOKOMO KORD as top-notch $5 


tires—top-notch in quality, as well as in price. 


KOKOMO Tires are still selling at their 


established prices. 


There has been no advance 


—and there will be none if we can avoid it. 
When buying a new bicycle, see that it has 
KOKOMO Tires. When buying tires, ask for 


KOKOMO. 


KOKOMO RUBBER CO. 


Kokomo, Ind. 


A leader for more than twenty years. 


CHOOSE 


EVERLASTER 

KOKOMO KORD each $5.00 DEFENDER 

No. 13 SPECIAL each $4.25 OXFORD 
PIONEER each $2.25 


each $5.00 STICK TIGHT each $3.75 
each $3.25 
each $2.50 


of the 





Saving Money for Authors 


is the purpose of a handbook prepared by Frank H, Vizetelly, 

Litt. D., LL. D., Managing Editor of the “Sranparp Dic- 

T IONARY. ” Tells many possible economies learned from long 

experience, Explains copyright, how to market manuscripts, 

etc. ‘“Preparation of Manuscripts for the Printer.’’ 

Fifth revised edition just published, ‘Cloth,75c postpaid from 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 


lend 2 Cents in U. S. stamps to 

Pay, postage and we will send you FREE 
SAMPLE C R_ of our New Style “Cople: 

State size wanted. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept, C Boston, Mass. 











eT Rok + Place 


You can select the exact word to make your | 


meaning absolutely clear—to give “punch” 
and “power” 
ment, speech, sermon, article, report or 
story. Get Dr. Fernald’s standard book, 
“Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions.” 


Without it you may be wasting half of the | 


power of your thoughts in weak expression. 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.62. Big, new edition 
just out. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


to a proposed letter, advertise- | 


Tareyton 


London s 


Smoking Wibeabeus 


“po request. 
Falk PE cane = J56West45"St. NewYork. 





Clayton A. Sayers, ‘Wayside Inn., om. Til.,””_ Jennie 
. Brensen, “Field and Office Staff of Bates, Borland & 
Ayer, Oakland, Calif.,”” Jeanie E. Porter, Clifton Ham, 
A. J. Hauser, Max P. Smith, “St. Andrew’s Guild, Mari- 
anna, Ark.,’’ ‘‘Presbyterian Ladies’ Aid, Sumner, Wash.,’’ 
R. B. Jackson, Wm. H. Eldridge, S. W. Criss, ‘‘Ladie: 
of the Valley Camp Grounds,’’ ‘‘Livermore Woman’s 
Club,’”’ Rev. Geo. H. Harrison, Wm. Hannah, ‘‘Schenley 
Theatre Orchestra,’’ L. R. Brown, ‘The Tyrone, oe: 7. 
Civic League,’’ Annie K. Warren, Annie J, Smi: 
a C. Richardson, A. Henry, Mrs. Daniel hay 
W. Rankin, Mr, and Mrs. C. A, Williamson, | Miss 
Virginia Mcody and Friends. ‘Willie Whitehouse, ‘“Nor- 
wegian Evangelical Free Church,’’ Master Edward H. 
Roberts, L. J. Riter, Hon. C. Lawrence Lavretta, Master 
Raymond F. Atkinson, ‘‘Ladies’ Aid and Missionary So- 
ciety, Presbyterian Church,’’ C. A. Shaw, R. R. Gardner, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. QO. Complin, | “Willing Workers, Upper 
Montclair Presbyterian Chure B. Heller, Miss Helen 
Elizabeth Hart, ‘‘From a Coloradoan,”” John J. McNaughton, 
M. E. Chauche, Wm. Adkins, Louis Heilbron, Gladys 
Thirkield, W. Hawes, S. W. Watson, Edith Blakey, 
W. L. Carr, John R, Studdard, Robert W. Willis, “Skid- 
more News,’’ Dr. S. W. Honey, Lila B. Love, ‘‘Christian 
Endeavor Society, Congregational Church, Westminster, 
Vt.,” A. E, Sohmer, Jessie W. Harroun, “‘Three Friends 
in Malone, N. Y.,’’ Miss Lura B. Cook, ‘‘The Woman’s 
Collegiate Club, Richmond, Ind.,’’ Mrs. Pauline Lazarus, 
Louise P. Letch, Miss Martha C. Walcott, Jane, Graves 
and Charles Mathews, J. B. Wise, ‘‘H. “H. 5 
H. and C. H., San Francisco,” Gerhardt Manefeldt, eo 
B. Pearson, Helen P. Clarke, Alex. W. Stewart, Geo. 
Currin, “The Little Reading Club of Worcester,’”’ “‘Baptist 
Ladies’ Aid Society, Marianna, Ark.,’’ N. B. Mathes, Edgar 
B. Glass, Lottie Becker, Edna Morse, Mrs. A. Burnaby, 
iss M. Holcombe, Mildred Carlisle Burgwin, Jr., 
dD. § , D. C. Saunty, ‘“‘A Friend of a 
i ’* Bessie V. Cushman, “A. 
ms > Chamberlin, George G. Raddin, W. L. 
Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. A, B. Clay, The Helen Beavers 
Chapter of the Westminster Guild, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
Marion Meigs, Alexander Leopold, “J. H. H.,’’ Wm. Ag 
Harding, W. E. Burke, G. Elder, Gustavus Pease, 
“‘Woman’s Club of Ingomar, Pa.,” Mrs. Frederick A, 
Blossom, L. W. Adkins, Geo. L. English and Family, F. 
W. Albert, Miss Roberta Gilbert, Universalist oo of 
the Messiah, Phila., Pa., W. H. Dougherty, G. T._ Betts, 
People of Groesbeck, Texas, Ellen C. Burt-Stone, Harriet 
P. Stone, M. J. Haire, G. R. Wren, Elizabeth Woodson 
and Friends, W. . G. Wisterman, 
A. Lehmann, y. Calif.,”” R. M. Cham- 
berlain, Chas. McCombs, Miss Lee, Jas. 
’ J. W. Hunter, A. H. Trutna, C. B. Lawall, A. E. 
B Helen and Edward Chamberlin, A, P. 
Campbell, F. H. Havemann, Employees of Induction Mo- 
tor Dept. Gen. Electric Co., J. H. Waugh, Se igs 
Roach, H. L. Beach, J. H. Olmstead & Co., R. C. Jef- 
ferds, ‘‘Hopewell Friends of Frederick Co., va. E. 
McGowan, Pathe bg od Sewing Club, S. V. Kidder, M. Cc. 
Hinderlider, < . Eva Frank La Bar, L. W. “Seige 
Mr. and Mrs. “ vomew Ry Dr. Louis G. Freeman, T. 
Paton, W. F. | Bd Mrs. M. P. Salisbury, Elizabeth of 
Jones, A. J. Ingraham, “A. C. W. R.,”’ E. J. Webb, Miss 
Margaret C. McKee, Charles James Robertson, Jr., 8S. A. 
Acker, John W. Johnson, A. C. Wortendyke, M. T. Harri- 
son, W. T. Berthelet, Jas. C. Rogers, J. W. Clise, H. RB. 
Schroeder, L. W. Sg La Jolla Woman’s Club, E. M. 
Jardine, Mrs. W. Fowler, R. S. Stringer, ‘‘A Real Es- 
tate Man,’’ Mr. a Mrs. Howard Wiswall, E. C. Carson, 
“K, A. R.,”’ H. R. Waldo, Dorothea F. Sherman, Fred’k 
Cc. ‘Reever, Eva R. aan Charles 8S. ‘Rice, Frank Par- 
ker, Mrs. L. K. Daugherty, Columbia Chautauqua Circle, 
Geo. L. Van Alen, Mrs. Dean Emerson, Class of Fourteen 
Year Old Girls, Minneapolis, Dr. Frothingham, The 
Married Ladies’ Reading Club, Owensboro, Ky., 
Hewett, C. B. Jameson, R. T. Ardmore, A. J. Hepburn, 
W. T. Wood, A. H. Brown, Mrs. 8S. F. Brigham, T. 
Mathews, Guilford High School, Mrs. J. Leslie Davis, Mrs. 
Warren B. Davis, Mrs. C. C. Card, Miss Louise Cooke, 
Williamsport (Pa.) Group No. 1, J. L. Pearson, Miss M. 
E. ae M. H. Ludlum, Mrs. P. B. Mayfield, Monday 
Club of Reno, Nevada, H. A. Duncan, Miss H. D. Wil- 
liams, Mr. and Mrs. W. A, Atkinson, ‘‘Bob and Jack,” 
Lucy A. Baron, John Hoffer, Vancouver (Wash.) Woman’s 
Club, Hanna Wardwell, “‘R,”’ Pittsburg, E. B. Lawson, 
P. R. Beer, Rev. Alfred George White, Primary Dept. 
Mission Hills Congregational Sunday School, B. 
Mondale, John A. Parker, Bertha V. Sanders, 
Lindquist, H. C. Christensen, Mrs. M. L. Bynum, 
Louise Townsend, H. A. Beardsley, O. Jewett, M. G, Ar- 
nold and G. Ferris, A. M. Foot, Trade Record Division of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Clare Morton, Mary 
Grandel, Warren H. Poley, Mrs. Robert Lynes, Ladies 
Bible Class, lst Presby. Sunday School, Lewiston, Pa., W. 
T. Johnston, ‘‘Belovedest,’’ Edith H. Bucher, Elizabeth B. 
Wittenberg, Ladies’ Bible Class, Presbyterian Church, 
Slatington, Pa., Annie Campbell, F. S. Overton, L. Cath- 
erine Kingsley, F. 8S. Sangfitt, “Morris, Elaine and 
Clemmy,’’ P. H. Smith, “J. G.,’’ Isaac B. Thompson, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. F. Carlton and Daughter, a H. Foss, E. 
Trowbridge, Mrs. Edward McGinley, ‘‘A. c. L and w. 
E. Hannum,’’ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Richards. G. P. Pol- 
son, Miss Edith Moon Albertson, Mrs, Powell, 
‘Jervis,’ W. J. Osborne, Jr., ‘‘A Seattle Friend,’’ ‘‘Stone- 
ham Parent-Teachers Association,’’ Eleanor Gordon, R. F. 
Reed, T. R. Glass, J. E. Lawson and Family, L. E. New- 
man, Dean D. C. Schaffner, Mrs. Sherman Coolidge, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. F. McPhail, E. H. Bisler and R. Rodgers, 
Henrietta Devon, Miss Florence Godfrey, B. B. Brackett, 
Mrs. D. L. Martin, Miss Bessie W. Bliss and Friends, 
“A Friend,’?’ Wm. B. Henderson, Wm. S. Sanford, ‘The 
Clarendon Men’s Bible Class,’’ ‘‘C hristian Endeavor So- 
ciety, Church of Christ, Troy, N. Y., “K.,’’ Calvin 
Thomas, T. J. Fowler, G. W. Hinchee, Emma C. Rogers, 
Dr. Jas. H. McKellar, C. Z. Strunk, Presbyterian Sun- 
day School, Mary A Fairchild, A. H. Dunkerley, Ella 
Bower, Harry Hart, D.,’”’ Mrs. Irving Warner, G. D. 
Shands, T. N. Kenyon, Fred B. Hartmann, ee a 
srown, C. F. Matthew, Geo. W. Wolfe, F. K. H. Night- 
ingale, Nathan Warren, ‘“‘M. E. Sunaay School of Wayne, 
art H. C. Maughan, Burt I. Weld, Randolph Sanders, 
. Best, Geo. Carrothers, Hannah Adams, A, C. Qs- 
, W._S._ Wright, Miss Kathleen F. Briggs, Dr. S. E. 
Ballard, L. I. Long, ‘‘Women’s Missionary Society, First 
United Presbyterian Church, Steubenville, Ohio,’’ “‘Y. M. 
I. L,’’ Mr. and Mrs. } 
E. H. Deering, Mrs. Cameron Currie, 


phon! 
Thos. Z%. Barry, Mrs. E. C. Dearden, Lt. : R. 

Naile, U.S.N., Mrs. Annie See! and Friends, ““Wednes- 
day Morning Club, Cranford, N. J.,’’ Kate Walton, H. A. 
Cochran, M. J. and G. S. Plumley, “Mississippi Delta 
Chapter, D.A.R.,’”’ H. S. Craig, Emma 8. Daddow, Earl 
Ww. G. Howard, "Miss Inez J. Pierce, L. M. Riggs, J. H. 
McKessen, J. Latta, B. K. Said, Mrs. Thomas P. Hun- 
ter, Goan Feed Co., Carlton R. Rose, L, D. 
Yoder, Wm. Davies, Miss Eva L. Beck, Eliza J. Cunning- 
ham, ‘‘Foster Family, Van Dyne Family and Miss N. 
Odeh,’”” Numerous Anonymous Items. 

Contributions of less than $12.00 each—$1,319.39. 

Total this report—$25,898.22. 

Previously reported—$200,643.95. 

Grand total—$226,542.17. 








Jennie 
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Some people have luck; others 


have Kelly-Springfields. The 
trouble with luck is that it 


isn’t a thing you can count on. 
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Eight miles A concrete on Cambria-Wrights Corners Road in Niagara 
ow. N. Y. Built by Harrodine Bros., Spencerport, N. Y., Contractors. 
W. M. Acheson, Division Engineer, State Highway Department. 


Durable Roads Are Obtainable— 
the Motorist Should Act 


Motor clubs and associations everywhere ‘are joining 
the movement for good roads. The motorist knows better 
than anyone else how serious is the road problem of 
today. Next to the farmer, he is the most vitally concerned. 
It is motor car trafic which is tearing our highways to 
pieces, making them unfit for travel and piling up main- 
tenance costs which no community can sort. These are 
very likely to be recovered by the community in higher taxes. 
The only remedy is the quick and systematic building of 
permanent highways. 

The three million motor car owners in this country are 

a power if they all pull together and urge, each in his own 


community, a sufficient mileage of permanent roads. They 

are property owners and tax payers, entitled to be heard. 

The point is to be definite about it, to settle upon a system of 
permanent roads in county or state, and then raise enough money by 
a bond issue to build the most enduring type. 








For the following r . this should be concrete: 

1. Concrete makes a hard, even road surface, un- 
affected by weather. 

2. It is easy to build in any locality; the materials are 
nearly always to be found in the immediate neighborhood. 

3. The concrete surface is just right for motor car 
traction. It is even without being slippery. The gritty 
surface gives tires the grip needed. 

4. Concrete is safe and comfortable to drive on. 
Every motorist knows how it feels to swing upon a clean, 
even stretch of it, after jolting over ruts, holes and mud. 

5. Its universal use in great engineering works is 
evidence of its solidity and strength. 

6. The upkeep is negligible. 

7. It costsless to build than any other permanent road. 





Wuy BUILD ROADS NOT DESIGNED FOR MOTOR CAR TRAVEL JUST 
BECAUSE THEY COST LESS TO CoNsTRUCT? This is a question for the 
motorist to answer by organized, definite action. 

It takes a lifetime to build a system of permanent roads by laying 
scattered stretches with current road funds. You want your roads 
good while you are still alive to enjoy them. 

Road officials are glad to build permanent roads of concrete, if the tax payers 


want them. Bring the matter to their attention in your community, after 
acquainting yourself with the facts. Write for Bulletin No. 136. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


R. HENRY VAN DYKE, relieved, 

by his resignation from the post of 
United States Minister to Holland, from 
the bonds of diplomatic silence, con- 
tributes to the New York Times this in- 
tensely passionate expression of his feelings 
in the world’s crisis. Those who share his 
emotion will be glad of his spokesmanship, 
and others will not let the bitterness of his 
partizanship blind them to the excellence 
of his verse. 


MARE LIBERUM 


By HENRY VAN DYKE 








You dare to say with perjured lips: 
“We fight to make the ocean free’’— 
You whose black trail of butchered ships 
Bestrews the bed of every sea 
Where German submarines have wrought 
Their horrors! Have you never thought 
What you call freedom men call piracy? 


Unnumbered ghosts that haunt the wave 
Where you have murdered cry you down, 
And seamen whom you would not save 
Weave now in weed-grown depths a crown 
Of shame for your imperious head, 
A dark memorial of the dead, 
Women and children whom you left to drown. 


Nay, not till thieves are set to guard 
The gold, and corsairs called to keep 
O’er peaceful commerce watch and ward, 
And wolves to herd the helpless sheep, 
Shall men and women look to thee, 
Thou ruthless Old Man of the Sea, 
To safeguard law and freedom on the deep! 


In nobler breeds we put our trust: 
The nations in whose sacred lore 

The ‘“‘ought’’ stands out above the “must,” 
And honor rules in peace and war. 

With these we hold in soul and heart, 

With these we choose our lot and part 
Till liberty is safe on sea and shore. 


Several of the poems of Alan Seeger, 
the young American who died fighting 
with the Foreign Legion on the field of 
Belloyen-Santerre, have already been re- 
printed in these columns. A volume of his 
poems has recently been published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, with a sympathetic 
introduction by William Archer. From it 
we quote this -stately and spirited ode. 
The poet had hoped to read it in Paris 
on Decoration day, before the statue of 
Lafayette and Washington, but his “‘per- 
mission”’’ unfortunately did not arrive in 
time. Of it Mr. Archer writes: “If the 
war has produced a nobler utterance, it 
has not come my way.” ; 


ODE IN MEMORY OF THE AMERICAN 
VOLUNTEERS FALLEN 
FOR FRANCE 


(To have been read before the statue of Lafayette and 
Washington in Paris, on Decoration day, 
May 30, 1916) 
By ALAN SEEGER 
I 
Ay, it is fitting on this holiday, 
Commemorative of our soldier dead, 
When—with sweet flowers of our New England 
May 
Hiding the lichened stones by fifty years made 
gray— 
Their graves in every town are garlanded, 
That pious tribute should be given, too, 
To our intrepid few 
Obscurely fallen here beyond the seas. 
Those to preserve their country’s greatness died; 
But by the death of these 
Something that we can look upon with pride 
Has been achieved, nor wholly unreplied 
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Can sneerers triumph in the charge they make 
That from a war where Freedom was at stake 
America withheld and, daunted, stood aside. 


II 


Be they remembered here with each reviving Spring, 


Not only that in May, when life is loveliest, 
Around Neuville-Saint-Vaast and the disputed 
crest 
Of Vimy, they, superb, unfaltering, 
In that fine onslaught that no fire could halt, 
Parted impetuous to their first assault; 
But that they brought fresh hearts and springlike, 
too, 
To that high mission, and ‘tis meet to strew 
With twigs of lilac and Spring's earliest rose 
The cenotaph of those 
Who in the cause that history most endears 
Fell in the sunny morn and flower of their young 
years. 
Iil 
Yet sought they neither recompense nor praise, 
Nor to be mentioned in another breath 
Than their blue-coated comrade whose great days 
It was their pride to share—ay, share even to 
the death! 
Nay, rather, France, to you they rendered thanks 
(Seeing they came for honor, not for gain), 
Who, opening to them your glorious ranks, 
Gave them that grand occasion to excel, 
That chance to live the life most free from stain 
And that rare privilege of dying well. 
IV 
O friends! I know not since that war began 
From which no people nobly stands aloof 
If in all moments we have given proof 
Of virtues that were thought American. 
I know not if in all things done and said 
All has been well and good, 
Or if each one of us can hold his head 
As proudly as he should, 
Or, from the pattern of those mighty dead 
Whose shades our country venerates to-day, 
If we've not somewhat fallen and somewhat gone 
astray. 
But you to whom our land's good name is dear, 
If there be any here 
Who wonder if her manhood be decreased, 
Relaxed its sinews and its blood less red 
Than that at Shiloh and Antietam shed, 
Be proud of these, have joy in this at least, 
And cry: ‘‘ Now heaven be praised 
That in that hour that most imperiled her, 
Menaced her liberty, who foremost raised 
Europe’s bright flag of freedom, some there were 
Who, not unmindful of the antique debt, 
Came back the generous path of Lafayette; 
And when of a most formidable foe 
She checked each onset, arduous to stem— 
Foiled and frustrated them— 
On those red fields where blow with furious blow 
Was countered, whether the gigantic fray 
Rolled by the Meuse or at the Bois Sabot, 
Accents of ours were in the fierce mélée; 
And on those furthest rims of hallowed ground 
Where the forlorn, the gallant charge expires, 
When the slain bugler has long ceased*to sound, 
And on the tangled wires 
The last wild rally, staggers, crumbles, stops, 
Withered beneath the shrapnel’s iron showers: 
Now heaven be thanked, we gave a few brave 
drops; 
Now heaven be thanked, a few brave drops are 
ours.”” 
Vv 
There, holding still, in frozen stedfastness, 
Their bayonets toward the beckoning frontiers, 
They lie—our comrades—lie among their peers, 
Clad in the glory of fallen warriors, 
Grim clusters under thorny trellises, 
Dry, furthest foam upon disastrous shores, 
Leaves that made last year beautiful, still strewn 
Even as they fell, unchanged, beneath the chang- 
ing moon; 
And earth in her divine indifference 
Rolls on, and many paltry things and mean 
Prate to be heard and caper to be seen. 
But they are silent, calm; their eloquence 
Is that incomparable attitude; 
No human presences their witness are, 
But summer clouds and sunset crimson-hued, 
And showers and night winds and the northern 
star. 
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Brighten Up 


WITH *# 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
| PAINTS & VARNISHES 4 
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It’s not a big undertaking to Brighten Up America, 


if every home owner does his part. 


inside and out. 


Paint your house 
Protect every surface around your 


home. It will benefit your country, your neighbor- 


hood, and, most of all, it will benefit you. 
There is a Sherwin-Williams finish for every surface. 


a Sherwin-Williams dealer in practically every city and town. 


S-W products and Brighten Up. 


There is 


Get 


Our text book of painting instructions for the home owner will be sent free on request. Our 
Decorative Department offers free helps to all who desire expert advice and suggestions. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co: 


Address all inquiries to 651 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg. ; 


Showrooms—New York, 116 W. 32d St.; 


San Francisco, 523 Market St. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in principal cities. 


Best dealers everywhere. 
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only strictly sanitary but an actual di 


Alabastine may be used on rough 
plaster, wallboard, brick, wood or canvass. 


Easy to prepare and apply. _ 

Alabastine in white and tints comes in dry powder for 
mix with either cold or warm water and apply with ordin 
flat wall brush. Be sure the Red Cross in the circle is 
every package. This is your protection. 

Alabastine Color Scheme Demonstraior Free. Wi 
your copy today. Also ask for information about our Sp 
Stencil offer and free art service. : 

For sale at all leading drug, hardware and paint stores. 
If you can not secure Alabastine write us. 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY 


109 Grandville Road, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


For your child's room. a copy 
of this picture in full colors 


fj 4 without printing, suitable 
a. for framing will be 
& a4 sent for 10c to 
’ , iia 4 cover postage 


and packing. 
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America Is Famous 
For Better Tools 


A great part of America’s reputation 
for making superior machinery rests on 
American toolmakers. No more momen- 
tous improvement in tools has ever been 
made than in the design of the Gun Tap 
shown below. In one step the tap has 
been changed from a continually break- 
ing, expensive trouble-maker to an ef- 
ficient, modern tool. 

The Gun Tap is first the tap that wears 
out before it breaks. (90% is the usually 
accepted figure for breakage with ordi- 
nary taps.) Then it is the easiest cutting 
tap, and the first type to eut correctly— 
with a shearing action. It cuts more ac- 
curate threads, requires less power, and 
holds its size longer, than any other type. 

Thus the Gun Tap makes possible a pro- 
duction greatly increased in accuracy 
and quantity. 








For further details and s why, 
send for Bulletin on Gun Taps. 
Greenfield Tap Die Gorporation 

GagesTaps-Dies 


hi etc. 


Th 
Greenfield, Massachusetts 





The Gun Tap—Pat. Dec. 28, 1915 
(Trade Name Registered) 
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THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


Nay, even our salutations seem profane, 

Opposed to their Elysian quietude; 

From an ignobler plane 

And undistinction of our lesser parts: 

Hail, brothers, and farewell; you are twice blest, 
brave hearts. 

Double your glory is who perished thus, 

For you have died for France and vindicated us. 


From ‘‘Songs Out of School,’’ mentioned 
last week, we also take this interesting 
little morality—a trifle too didactic, per- 
haps, but engaging, nevertheless, in its 
simplicity and its music. 


THE HIGH ROAD 
By H. H. BasHFORD 


Oh, once you were a bridle-path, 

An hundred years and more ago, 
Across the hills, and_o’er the hills, 
Your slender way you went; 
Great-grandad was not married then, 
I wonder whom you carried then 
Across the hills and o’er the hills, 

By many a steep ascent. 


“‘On steady horse they went their way, 
My stripling shoulders bore them well, 
Across the hills and o’er the hills, 

By valleys green and gold; 

The gipsy to his tent I took, 

The landlord for his rent I took, 

The lover to his lady’s hearth, 

The farmer to his fold.” 


And now you carry motor-cars, 

Are broad and white and fair to see, 
Important people know you well, 

So straight you are, and strong, 

And now you carry kings sometimes, 
The tramp of armies rings sometimes, 
Across the hills and o’er the hills 
Your mighty ways along. 


“Yes, now I carry kings sometimes, 
Important people know me well, 

And men of wealth and motor-cars 

I bear from town to town. 

If only I could know them now, 

What wonders I could show them now, 
The simple folk that loved me once, 
Before I gained renown.” 


Dear road, your secret tell me now, 
Who also would be great like you, 
And rise above my present lot, 

And lose my humble name, 

How came it that the bridle-path, 
The slender, fond, and idle path, 
That once you were in days gone by 
Has won so great a fame? 


“Grim engines have gone over me, 

With granite have they walled me in, 
With iron tools they wrought at me, 

And labored long and late. 

"Twas thus I had to pay for it, 

And there’s no other way for it— 

They hammer down your wayward earth, 
And so they make you great.”’ 





—the final seal 
of protection 


If your car is worth insuring, 
it’s worth the additional pro- 
tection of a J-M Fire Extin- 
guisher — positive protection, 
secured at slight outlay because 
of the 15% reduction in in- 
surance premium thus gained. 


And when the car is two or 
three years old—when only a 
limited percentage either of its 
cost or its real value to you can 
be covered by insurance—then, 
more than ever, you want pro- 
tection. Equip your car with the 


Johns-Manville 


Fire Extinguisher 


Efficient on all incipient fires—even 
from gasoline or electrical arcs—and 
the only one-quart extinguisher with 
a two-way method of operation. Can 
be discharged by pumping or by air 
pressure previously pumped up—an 
invaluable feature in tight corners. 


The J-M Fire Extinguisher is ap- 
proved and labeled by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 


To the Trade: Ask the nearest J-M 
Branch. for details — generous dis- 
counts, uniform and rigidly main- 
tained regardless of size of order, 
coupled with a sales policy designed 


By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. The disclosures made are for your protection. 


of a very striking nature. Yet even the most sensitive 
will find nothing indelicate. 12mo, Cloth, 197 pages. 


Price Price, in nickel or brass finish, 


We find this exquisite picture in The 
bracket included—$8.00. 


. $1.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





Believer and doubter alike will find intensely interest- 
ing discussion of such subjects as: 
n what way and how far is the Bible inspired of God? 
_ In what way was Man created and how long has he 
lived on this earth? 
Was Jesus Christ born of a virgin, or was he the 


" > natural son of a human 
DBAs Olea tt Be father? : 

: Did our Lord rise from 
the dead with the same body that was laid in the tomb 
of Joseph of Arimathea? 

And other questions in the new book, “RATIONAL 

ORTHODOXY,” by a well-known thinker who signs 

himself ‘‘A Member of the New York Presbytery.” 
8vo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


Funk & Wagnalls ae Thy Agree ? 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, 





New Republic. 
A BREAD-AND-BUTTER LETTER 
By ALIcE DUER MILLER 


There is a willow grows beside a pool, 

Its long gray branches sweep the marble rim 
And from those waters shadowy and cool 

The stars shine large and dim. 


From open valleys filled with little lakes 
All through the night a hundred breezes blow, 
All through the night the little willow makes 
A whispering soft and low. 


Here in the dusty street there are no trees 
To whisper and the sky is dark and gray, 

And yet I see the stars, I feel the breeze 
So far, so far away. 





Buy it from your local dealer. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 
Branches in 55 Large Cities 


Jouns- 
ANVILLE : 
SERVICE 
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Hauls Up The Hard Hills 


Hills, ruts, mud, sand, poor payement- 
all are easy for the powerful FEDERAL 
Trucks. They will go where other vehi- 
_ cles cannot- 
For, undaunted by any road or load con- 
ditions anywhere, FEDERAL engineers 
have planned and built for the extra strain 
—the unusual load—the hard roads. 
That is why the FEDERAL quality has 
kept abreast of the demand for depend- 
able haulage—why 62% of FEDERAL 
sales are repeat orders. 
That is why you can use the FEDERAL 


’ for your hardest Jobs—and be certain of 
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the right result— 


FEDERAL: 
Ask for the “Blue Book of Traffic” which shows 


FEDERALS on the job in Your Business. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


THE RISE OF HENRY FORD 


“sé HEN you get a pacifist backed 

against the wall, he’s the fiercest 
fighter you ever saw. He spits fire.” It 
was something like this that Henry Ford, 
who had sent out the famous peace-ship 
last year, told the reporters when war was 
first threatened with Germany and they 
were anxious to know what the inventor 
would do. And when Ford had launched 
that dictum, he proceeded to show he meant 
it by offering his factories, together with 
his entire personal fortune of probably a 
hundred million dollars, to the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, he offered it all without 
interest or profits of any sort. 

Nor was this all. He announced his 
belief in the submariné as a means of de- 
fense, and he offered to build for the 
nation a thousand one-man submarines a 
day for any specified length of time— 
enough to string in a bellicose necklace 
around the country’s coast. That is the 
sort of pacifist Henry Ford is. 

But he is also a self-made man: he went 
to work early and stayed late; he plugged 
hard summer and winter, with endless in- 
dustry and faith in an ultimate goal, until 
now he has become not only one of the 
richest but one of the best-loved men in 
America, Just how he made himself is the 
theme of a very interesting and timely work 
written by Ruth Wilder Lane, and pub- 
lished by Ellis O. Jones, of the Ford peace- 
expedition. In its pages are given many 
generally unknown details of the manu- 
facturer’s life and rise. It is absorbing to 
follow the account of the early days of the 
Ford tractor, the Ford car . . . in fact, the 
automobile in general as it was constructed 
bit by bit, in the brain of the inventor. 
Concerning the genesis of the tractor, we 
are told: 

As a boy, he exhausted the possibilities 
of the farm-shop. His last work in it was 
the building of a small steam-engine. For 
this, helped partly by pictures, partly by 
his boyish ingenuity, he made his own 
patterns, his own castings, did his own 
machine-work. 

His material was bits of old iron, pieces 
of wagon-tires, stray teeth from harrows— 
anything and everything from the scrap- 
pile in the shop which he could utilize in 
any imaginable way. When the engine 
was finished Harry mounted it on an im- 
provised chassis which he had eut down 
from an old farm-wagon, attached it by a 
direct drive to a wheel on one side, some- 
thing like a locomotive connecting-rod, 
and capped the whole with a whistle 
which could be heard for miles. 

When he had completed the job he 
looked at the result with some natural 
pride. Sitting at the throttle, tooting the 
ear-splitting whistle, he charged up and 
down the meadow-lot at nearly ten miles 
an hour, frightening every cow on the 
place. But after all his work, for some 
reason the engine did not please him long. 


The 
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“We Could Strike a Match— 


anywhere inside the basement walls, while 
outside water stood against them for three 
weeks,”’ writes Mr. H. T. Liebert, architect—in referring 
to the basement of the Trevelen Building, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. 

The walls of this building were made permanently water- 
tight and damp-proof with 


MEDUSA WATERPROOFIN 


AtewtED PASTE avo POWDER 
Medusa is not asurface paintor building or factory; a tunnel; 
mixture but the original integral floor; or a swimming pool or res- 
waterproofing—a material that ervoir, Medusa Waterproofing 
becomes an inseparable part of will make your concrete perma- 
the Portland Cement without nently water and damp-proof. 
affecting its strength, setting or And remember the time to 
color and making a concrete or water-proof is when you build. 
stucco absolutely water-tight p+ your waterproofing problem 
and damp-proof. up to our engineers. Their serv- 
No matter what your water- ices are at your disposal. Telling 
proofing problem is, whether it us the kind of structure you con- 
be a retaining wall; a basement template building will enable us 
or cellar walls for a home, bank to give you specific data. 


Write for literature 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT CO. 
Dept. A Cleveland, O. 














Write Today For FREE Book on 


Home Refrigeration 


Tells what to look for in buying a refrigerator. Shows how 
to reduce your ice bills! Gives many practical, money- 
saving hints to housewives. Tells all about the famous 


Monroe -.:.:i::. Refrigerator 


with beautiful, snow-white food compartments molded in one piece of genuine, inch- 
thick Solid Porcelain Ware. Every corner rounde d, assuring absolute cleanliness. 

Jot a single crack, crevice or corner to harbor dirt, germs, moisture and odors. 
The Monroe is a handsome, expertly-built, lifetime refrigerator that properly pre- 


> serves the food with a minimum tce consumption. Not sold in stores. Shipped 
direct, freight prepaid, on 30 days’ trial. Easy payments if desired. Write today. 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. 


Pe AA A Half Century in This Business 122 Benson Street, Lockland, Ohio 
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TELL YOU A SECRET:—We've 
this new Reo model several wee 
was so greatly in excess of the po 
did not dare announce it in the pt 
now, lest we aggravate the situa’ 
the factory with orders we could 


THE REPUTATION made by the 
the past two years, was the 1 
demand, of course. 


MANY OF THE ORDERS had 
from last season—for, as all the 1 
were unable to supply the deman 
—not by several thousands. 


AND, AS MANY BUYERS, who | 
seven-passenger cars and hence s 
having Reo sixes or none, the ord 
the books while we stopped ; 
changed over the equipment to 
improved model. 


AND NATURALLY we felt in hor 
those orders first. 


THIS NEW SIX CHASSIS isyin a 
very same that has been so pop 
past two years. 
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“Satie pO MASP PEN ee 


Here Is the New Reo Six—$1250 


RET :—We’ve been delivering 
>] several weeks, but demand 
cess of the possible supply we 
ice it in the public prints until 
vate the situation and swamp 
lers we could not fill. 


' made by the Reo Six during 
's, was the reason for that 


RDERS had remained over 


or, as all the world knows, we 
ly the demand for this model 
>usands, 

'YERS, who felt they needed 
s and hence sixes, insisted on 
none, the orders remained on 
ve stopped production and 
quipment to make this new 


we felt in honor bound to fill 


ASSIS isyin all essentials the 
been so popular during the 





REFINED AND IMPROVED in many important 
details, making for betterment in performance and 
in riding qualities, but essentially the same in 
design. For we Reo Folk saw to it that this Six 
was fundamentally right before we let the first 
one leave the factory. 


SINCE THEN WE HAVE incorporated such 
changes as we thought would enhance the pleasure 
of riding in this car—longer wheel base; improved 
spring suspension; improved carburetor; silent 
spiral-bevel driving gears; and other features 
formerly found only in Sixes of the highest price. 

BODY DESIGN IS NEW—in keeping with the 
progress of the art, the vogue and the preference 
of buyers. 

THIS CONCESSION we always make to the buyer— 
a body made to his taste and in the latest style. 

IN THE CHASSIS we give him that which we know 
he ought to have—if our long experience and 
engineering ability is worth anything. 

IN EXTERNAL DETAILS it is your ideal of a 
luxurious equipage—in mechanical principles and 
construction it is our idea of what constitutes a 
good automobile. 


LANSING, 1 


REO 3-UNIT SYSTEM makes what we believe 
to be “the Most Accessible Automobile in 
the world’’—hence the low upkeep cost of 
Reo Sixes. 


50 PER CENT OVERSIZE” in all vital parts— 
such as bearings, shafts, frame, gears, wheels, 
wiring, radiator, etc.—makes this Reo Six some- 
what heavier than some of other similar “‘rated”’ 
power and passenger capacity. 


THAT IS THE BEST GUARANTEE of the qual- 
ity that is in this Reo Six. For we do not skimp 
on either the size of parts nor quality of material 
to meet a price competition. 


ORDERS FOR THIS NEW REO SIX must be in 
your Reo dealer’s hands well in advance of the 
time you desire delivery. 


DEMAND IS TREMENDOUS and will increase 
immeasurably as the big Spring demand opens up 
and as owners begin to extol the superiorities of 
this big, beautiful, New Reo Six. For surely at 
$1250 this is “The Gold Standard of Values” 
in Sixes. 
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‘ Speedy Building 
With Stock Sizes of 
> UNFHTED- steeL SASH — 


You not only can secure the best sash on the market but 
you can get them on short notice—by specifying stock 
units of United Steel Sash. Thus you will save days in 
building and economize in construction cost. These stock 
sash are carried in many sizes so as to meet practically all 
requirements of window openings. 

7 Stock units have all the high quality features of United 
Z Steel Sash—superiority in design, material and workman- 
ship; extra weight and exceptional strength; rigid ventila- 























q tors with double contact weathering; improved method of 
7 glazing; special hardware of our own manufacture. 
- United Steei Sash are also furnished in semi-stock and |. a2 is 
to-order units, and include everything in pivoted and sliding " 
j sash, continuous sash, partitions, doors, casements, etc. 


i If you intend to build, look into United Steel Sash. 
j -!{ We can meet your requirements fully, economically and 
i}. promptly. Write for Sash Book. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 
Dept. S-36 Youngstown, Ohio 


Kahn Building Products for modern perma- 
nent construction cover Reinforced Concrete 
in allits phases; Steel Window Sash of every 
type; Metal Lath for plaster and stucco; @Q 

° . Pressed Steel joists and studs; All-Steel © 
Buildings of panel units, etc. 
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alee peared caging pe ad 
balk gc rite r— latest Model 5, back 
ac uilator, color writing. Nothing 





For enlivening Sermons, Addresses, Speeches, etc. A Col- | 
lection of Good and Timely Illustrations with which to | 
drive your argument home, Incidents, quotations, and | | 
bright stories on almost every conceivable subject. Some- | 
thing here to intensify your every telling point. Thorough 
topical and textual index. 8vo, Cloth, 471 pp. $2 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York | 










> FRE . + ae Advance 
Payment! Send a little bit each month 
until our sm: ll price is paid. No redtape. 
fend for our amazing Bargain Offer and FREE 
ypewriter Book today. No obligation. 
TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
Dept. 5942, 1510 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 






































The DIM-A-LITE gives-yéu soft, electric 
twilight. Fine for bath room, sick room, 
aursery, hall. Turns electric lights 
up and down like gas. 





DIM-A-LITE Attachment 
Fits any Socket and Lamp 


FEVER THERMOMETERS | 


a Safeguard wee 4 
| 


DIM-A- LITE Fixture Socket 


ermanent Type) 





DIM-A- Lite Portable 
ith Cord and Plug 


of Health. 





Ask any dealer, or + postpaid, 
Write for ‘Facts on Sutene m3 Current.” 


WIRT COMPANY 5514 Lena St., Philad’a, Pa. 








ROCHESTER NY. 


There’s a Zycosor ZaylorThermometer for Every Purpose 








1917 


Possibly the lack of enthusiasm with 
which it was received disappointed him. 


And again, in the following series of 


events we see the fundamental idea of 
standardized manufacturing germinating 
out of the contemplation of a simple thing. 
We are told that, after he had come to 
Detroit and found work as a mechanic, he 
moved rapidly forward until he was earn- 
ing enough to get himself a few of the 
things which were not exactly essential 
to keeping life in his body. So, we read. 


He bought a watch. It had taken him 
only a few months to master his task in 
the dry-dock works so thoroughly that his 
wages were raised. Later they were raised 
again. Then he was getting five dollars 
a week, more than enough to pay his. ex- 
penses, without night-work.- He left the 
jeweler’s shop, but he brought with him a 
watch, the first he had ever owned. 

Immediately he took it to pieces. 
When its seattered parts lay on a table 
before him he looked at them and marveled: 
He had paid three dollars for the watch, 
and he could not figure out any reason why 
it should have cost so much. “It ran,’ 
he says. “It had some kind of a dark 
composition case, and it weighed a good 
deal, and it went along all right—never 
lost or gained more than a certain amount 
in any given day. 

“But there wasn’t anything about that 
watch that should have cost three dollars. 
Nothing but a lot of plain parts, made out 
of cheap metal. I could have made one 
like it for one dollar, or even less. But it 
eost me three. The only way I could figure 
it out was that there was a lot of waste 
somewhere.” 

Then he remembered the methods of 
production at the James Flower .Com- 
pany. He reasoned that probably the 
watch factory had_turned out only a few 
hundred of that design, and then tried 
something else—alarm -clocks, perhaps. 
The parts had been made by the dozen, 
some of them had probably been filed 
down by hand, to make them fit. 

Then he got the great idea. <A factory— 
a gigantic factory, running with the pre- 
cision of a machine, turning out watches 
by the thousands and tens of thousands— 
watches all exactly alike, every part cut 
by an exact die. 

How he began thinking of inventing a 
self-propelling vehicle for private purposes 
is given us in the account of a fortuitous 
experience he had on the streets of Detroit. 
As had happened before with many in- 
ventors, this was a mere incident, one 
which would have been passed over by the 
average man without a reflection. But 
with Ford it was different. Miss Lane tells 
us how he was shopping in a down-town 
store, and came out with his arms full of 
bundles. She continues: 

He came out of the store, just at the 
moment that Detroit’s pride, a new steam- 
propelled fire-engine, came puffing around 
the corner. It was going at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, with impressive 
clatter and clang, pouring clouds of black 
smoke from the stack. Detroit’s citizens 
crowded the sidewalks to view it as it went 
by. Henry Ford, gripping his bundles, 
stood on the curb and looked at it. Here 
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was his fitst chance to see a steam-engine - = ec 
built. to run without a prepared road-bed = 
, and rails. = 
It was the original of one of. those - 
pictures we sometimes see now with a | 
smile, murmuring, ‘‘How quaint!’’ A huge 


round boiler, standing high in the back, 
supplied fully half of .its bulk. Ford 
made a hasty calculation of the probable 
weight of water it carried in proportion 
to its power. The result appalled him. 
He thoughtfully watched. the engine until 
it was out of sight. Then he resumed his 
way home. On the train he sat in deep 
thought, now and then figuring a little on 
the back of an old envelop. 

“*T couldn’t get that steam-engine out of 
my mind,” he says. ‘‘What an awful 
waste of power! The weight of the water 
in that boiler bothered me for weeks.” 





e 
t 








So it was that he began to think of using 
gasoline, and, after much toil, succeeded 
in building a satisfactory engine. Then 
came the problem of hooking it up to 
wheels. We are told that his thoughts ran 
along some such line as this: 






* 2.8 
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Always before, carriages had _ been 
pulled. Naturally enough his first thought 
was to apply the power of the engine to the 
front wheels. Then how should he steer? 
What mechanism should he use, powerful 
enough to turn the hind wheels, against 
the pull of the engine, and flexible enough 
to respond quickly and make a sharp turn? 
Then there was the problem of the throttle 


and the gears. The machine must be able “g / Guaranteed for the 
to go more slowly, or to pick up speed pines point, L . ul 
bx fu ife of your Car 
vane Jy 


again, without shutting off the power. 
The driver must be able, when necessary, 
to throw off the power entirely, and to 3 
apply it quickly again, without stopping When you install a set of 
the ine. n . 
Often Mrs. Ford came out and sat ona Bethlehem Five-Point Plugs 
box, watching while he fitted parts to- 
gether or tried different transmission your troubles end, expenses 
devices. He had settled finally on a leather 
cease. Scientific investi- 
gation and progressive de- 
velopment have brought the 
Bethlehem Five-Point to 
the premier position which 
it now occupies. 





ade where Steel is King” 





belt, passing over the fly-wheel and con- 
necting with the rear axle. A pulley ar- 
rangement, controlled by a lever, tightened 

\ or loosened this belt, thus increasing or 
decreasing the speed of the automobile. 
That broad strip of leather, enclosed, run- 
ning from the engine on the rear axle 
to the pulley under the front seat, was 
the parent of the planetary system of 
transmission. 


Then comes the tale of the trial trip. It 
is a true bit of mechanical history, as pic- 
turesque as the maiden voyage of ‘‘Fulton’s 
Folly’? up the Hudson. We learn: 





Designed and manufactured only 
after the most thorough study of 


The machine was almost finished. A Xi ei 
few more screws, a tightening of the leather PRICE the theory and practice of ignition, it Is 
i, belt, the placing of the steering-lever, and * 5 . 
it would be complete. He had spent four right on every count!—and yet it costs 
years of hard work, and harder thought, on h di ] 
its building . i. be Ce In Canada, $1.25 no more t an or inary Pp ugs. 
{ The engine was in place, the gears ‘ ‘ . ; so 
| adjusted. “He tightened the leather belt gre Sec ia Senter © st finn Py uos emrmeene nee 
and tested the pulley again. Then he set ST “ as . 
4 the rear axle on blocks of wood, lifting THE SILVEX COMPANY 
the wheels from the ground and started the 
init the eure ie wvincer auc | BETHLEHEM PRODUCTS 
ened into a staccato bark, the fly-wheel 
blurred with speed. Then Ford tightened SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA. 
the pulley, the broad leather belt took hold. ° 
The rear wheels spun. E. H. SCHWAB, President 


j She was running! 
It remained only to test the machine a ° : 
in actual going on the ground. Ford CiUbalealaliace cela the Mic fe) gl your @2\6 


went to work on the steering-gear. He 
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A Pass on, 
2 »>Mr. Repai r 
Man! 


For years and years— 


This RU-BER-OID Roof 
will need no repairs. 


For RU-BER-OID is spark- 
proof, rotproof, rustproof 
and weatherproof. 

It contains nothing that can 
crack, warp, melt or leak. 

Many imitations LOOK like RU- 
BER-OID. Ask your dealer to 
show you the genuine, with the 
“Ru-ber-oid Man” on the roll. 
Made in Slate Gray, Tile Red and 
Copper Green. 


THE STANDARD PAINT CO. 
573 Woolworth Building, New York 


BUILDING SUGGESTIONS 
Any books you check on this list will 
be sent you free. Write your name and 
address in the margin and state what 
kind of building you are planning. 

Roofing a Hom 


ae — 
Building a Poultry House BOSTON CHICAGO 
| | ee bs ow Also makers of Ru-ber-oid Shingles and 
| Buil raed voor inn: Ghiceie Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete 
Covering Your Factory The Paraffine Paint Co, San Francisco, (Under License) 
: Gy tatic Rooks The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 
\ Waterproof Cellars and Stucco 


RU-BER-O Pronounced “RU” as in RUBY -O} t 
COSTS MORE - WEARS ROOFING 


Lb 
MADE sy THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY, new york, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
Look for the “‘ Ru-ber-oid Man” on every roll of genuine Ru-ber-oid 











Grammar Facts for the Home and Office 


Practical information, filed away in a new, handy little volume for the man or woman 
at a desk who sometimes feels uncertain in the intricacies of English grammar. A simple, 
complete, dependable standard by which to test any doubtful word or phrase, in a letter, 
advertisement, report, or other composition. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


A book of practical help for the man who puts English to practical use. Not 
== a list of hampering rules and foggy reasonings, but facts and illustrations that 
clear up the annoying puzzles of grammar, w henever they appear. Furnished 
with an index system that locates in a second every point—even the minor 
details—about which any question could be raised. This is a new and remarkably 
= comprehensive, common-sense guide for every office, home and school where 
grammatical accuracy in speech and writing is desired. 


282 pages, handsomely bound. Price, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


































100 Years of Vital History 
The World’s Greatest Story of the World’s Most Critical Period 


Nearly a century of vital history fills the interval between Napoleon's fall and the maturing of the 
Franco-Russo-English understanding. It was a century of national upheavals and international 
readjustments which had so important a bearing upon the alliance of the powers for the present 

war. A knowledge of the events of this period and the men who controlled them is indispen- 

sable to the man or woman, boy or girl, who would understand the attitudes and motives of 
the nations to-day. This great story of the world’s evolution is completely, fascinatingly, 
authoritatively told in one, big, fine, inexpensive volume, 


A HISTORY of the MODERN WORLD 


By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

One of the world’s greatest historical authorities 

It describes the world’s dominant Aigures of the last hundred years and what they accomplished—Lincoln, 
Bismarck, Edward VII, scores of others. It tells of our Civil War; the evolution of the German Empire; 
the birth of the French Republic; the beginning of the Triple Alliance which Italy repudiated in 1914; the 
Boer War; the Russo-Japanese War; and all the other significant political and military events of this period. 
It isa gripping story of a new world in the making. History and Biography give the 
greatest education. 
New, inexpensive, one-volume edition. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Get it and read it. 


1000 pages, cloth bound, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, Néw York City 
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had thought it all out before he had made 
all the parts. Now he must put them to- 
gether, fit them into place, and test them. 

At midnight he was still working. At 
one o’clock he had the front wheels blocked 
up and was testing the steering-lever. It 
needed some changes. At two o’clock 
they were finished. He started the engine 
again and it missed fire. Something was 
wrong with the spark. 

At three o’clock he started the engine 
again, nailed a couple of old boards to- 
gether for a seat and opened wide the 
shed-doors. The rain was falling in torrents 
and under foot the light snow had turned 
to thin slush on the frozen ground. It 
was very dark. He pushed the machine 
into the yard and hung a lantern over the 
dashboard for a headlight. Inside the 
shed, Mrs. Ford, in a voice shaking with 
excitement, begged him to wait until 
morning, but he did not listen. The engine 
and steering-gears were protected from the 
rain and no discomfort could have equaled 
for him the disappointment of another 
delay. 

The time had come when he could prove 
his theories. He would not waste one 
minute of it. The engine was already 
running. He stept into the car, sat down, 
and slowly, carefully, tightened the pulley. 
Then, in the first Ford automobile, he rode 
away from the old shed. When he felt 
the machine moving under him he tight- 
ened his grasp on the _ steering-lever. 
Suddenly the light of the lantern showed 
him a dozen things he had never noticed 
in the yard before. The clothes-pole 
loomed menacingly before him, a pile of 
flower-pots seemed to grow out of all pro- 
portion to its ‘ordinary size. The machine 
wobbled unsteadily, while he desperately 
struggled to drive it in a straight line. He 
turned it from the flower-pots, jerked it 
back in time to avoid running into the fence, 
and headed straight for the clothes-pole. 
It seemed to jump at him. At the last 
minute he thought of the pulley. He 
loosened the leather belt, the engine spun 
wildly, the ear stopt. Henry Ford got out, 
breathing hard, and pushed the machine 
around the clothes-pole. 

‘*You see, I not only had to make the 
machine, but I had to get into it and 
learn how to steer it while it was running,” 
he says. It occurred to him that he would 
like a good wide space for the job. After 
he had rescued the machine from the 
clothes-pole he turned it toward the street. 
Chug-chugging away, he passed the house, 
drove over the gravel sidewalk, and turned 
down Edison Avenue. The scattered 
houses were dark and silent, every one 
was asleep. 

The little machine, rattling and cough- 
ing, proceeded through the thin slush in 
jerks and jumps, doing valiantly with its 
one cylinder. Perched on the rough board 
seat, Henry Ford battled with the steering- 
lever, while on the sidewalk Mrs. Ford, 
wrapt in-her shawl, anxiously kept pace 
with them. It was not difficult to do, for 
the car was not breaking any future speed 
limits. At the end of the first block Ford 
turned the car successfully, and rode 
down the side street, zigzagging widely 
from side to side in his effort to drive 
straight ahead. Fortunately, Detroit’s 
streets are wide. When he had passed 
the second block he began to wonder how 
to turn and drive back. At the end of 
the third »lock he solved the difficulty. 
He stopt the car, jumped out, lifted it 
around, and headed it for home. By this 
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. Could Your Family Live in a Dry Kiln? 


Yet thousands exist under conditions Jittle better ! ! 
_ Cold weather arrives. Doors and windows are shut tight. Fresh air is excluded. The 
2 __ heat is turned on—and the whole family hibernates! Now for a winter of hot, stuffy air—air 
Sg with the dryness of a dry-kiln—unhealthful, dangerous! The air is breathed over and over! It 
- a ; “ , : 

fairly reeks with “dead” gases—poisonous, disease breeding. And then come coughs, colds, lung 
diseases, sickness, ineficiency—and the doctor! 

Avoid all this! When you replace your present heating plant, see that your heating 
system furnishes healthful air; that is, fresh, warm, moist air. Install a 


ROUND OAK 


Moistair Heating System 


The Only Heating System that AUTOMATICALLY 
Ventilates and HUMIDIFIES 





















The Round Oak Moistair Heating System solves the heating Makers of Good 
Goods Only 





problem for a lifetime. 
It floods your home with cheery warmth and comfort, regardless 
of outside blizzards. 
It cuts down your fuel bills—burns any fuel. 
It keeps your house f- e from dirt, dust and coal gas. 


It is convenient, clear asy to operate—it solves the repair 
problem. It sends an ever-changing current of warm, fresh air circu- 
lating through the house. And besides all this, it AUTOMATI- 

CALLY humidifies—keeps the air both fresh and moist. 












Saves Fuel by the Ton 


Warm fresh air properly humidified as it is by the 
Round Oak, is more comfortable at 68 degrees than dry 
air at 75 degrees. 

The saving of 7 degrees thus made possible by the 
Round Oak Automatic Humidifier and other exclusive 
features listed in panel below, literally means a fuel saving 
of one ton in every nine. 

Consider that more than 60,000 Round Oak Sys- 
tems are in use, and that every one, so far as we know, is 
giving satisfaction, Reflect that they are backed by 46 
years of experience and that they are made by the makers 
of the famous Round Oak STOVE—then 


Write for Valuable Book 
and Heating Plan— FREE 
Handsome illustrated book fully describes this 
aw modern plant. With book goes a blank, which filled out 
oe and returned to us will shortly bring you a scientific Heat- 


ing Plan drawn up by our expert engineers to meet your e : 
— paseeneess, Cost of installation, etc., goes aa Five Star Points of 
plan. And with no obligations to you. Send Coupon NOW! 

With book we also send name of nearest authorized Round Oak Supremacy 
dealer selling and installing Round Oak Moistair Heating *Health Only Heating System that 
Systems. Many dealers sell on easy payments. To get automatically ventilates and 
















































; ; HUMIDIFIES 

the genuine, look for the trademark which shows the sr z 
Round Oak ‘Indian. *Comfort Beier ret tn’ Tree 
from fz. eas, smo e—fitted with gas 

The Beckwith C Economy 1eneestf 

* Longest fire travel all 

e Beckwith Co. “Economy sijc" casing; improved het 
8 ‘ing; extra deep fire pot; 

Round Oak Folks “ - pre combustion chamber affords per- 
56 Front Street, Dowagiac, Mich. S55 epubustion; most heat on minimum 










Simple regulator con 


~ : 
Convenience fyi) onifre system 


Established Self -cleaning. Ash pit dust - proof — 
1871 seamless; fitted with sprinkler. Non 
leak door frame cast on— not bolted 


jasy to operate. 







* HH Materials used stand 

Durability highest physical tests. . 
All hinge pieces drilled, not cast. lever 
a bolt, where a rivet will do! Tight fi 


tings guaranteed. Good for generation 


of service. 











! Clip This Coupon and Mail It NOW! 
) i Round Oak Folks, 56 Front St., Dowagiac, Mich. 


Gentlemen:—Without obligation, I would 

| appreciate receiving your latest book, which 

fi fully explains the advantages of the Round Oak 
Moistair Heating System. 
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This is the Gold Medal 
they awarded us 


the first prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
It means that the workmanship, simplicity of con- 
struction, and beauty of design are of the highest 
quality. 

You can have the satisfaction of knowing that 
when your friends see 





CUNN Sectional Bookcases 


in your home they will know that you have selected wisely and in perfect taste. 
They are handsomely finished, dust proof, non-binding doors, no ugly iron bands. 


Write for our free Style Book showing Colonial, 
designs in mahogany and oak. Also “ 
booklet about our bookcases used by royalty. 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 


In an Emperor’s Den,” 
Dealers everywhere. 
1810 Broadway, Grand Rap ids, Mich 


Mission, Clawfoot and other 


an interesting 








Corts. oe book, paper. Press $5. Lar- 
ry $60. Save money. 
Ws’ ey big profit. Alleasy, rules sent. Write 
factory for catalogue presses, TY 
THE PRESS CO. D-23. MERIDEN. CONN. 


Print for 


PE, cards, | “Needed Inventions” 


WANTED AN IDEA! 


your ideas, they may bring yen wealth. Write for 
an 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C, 


Think of some 
simple i to 
patent. Protect 


“How to Get Your 





You inherit from the 


centrated food of civilized man. 


movements easy, 


“THE RATIONAL 





If You Lived 
As The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 
HE cave man ate coarse food and lived a strenu- 
ous life inthe open. His digestive apparatus was 


suited to that kind of an existence. 


cave man the same internal 
mechanism, but you eat different food and you lead 
a different kind of a life. 

Hence the prevalence of constipation and its con- 


stant menace to health 


Your problem is to adjust that ‘‘cave man” internal 
mechanism of yours to the sedentary life and con- 
NUJOL helps to 
accomplish this adjustment by preventing the bowel 
contents from becoming hard, thus making natural 
It doesn’t upset the ordinary pro- 
cesses of digestion and it doesn’t form a habit. 

NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, at all drug stores. 
Refuse substitutes—look for the name NUJOL on 


the bottle and package. 


Dept. 66 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 





TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” 
plainly on the margin below. 


Write your name and address 
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time the engine was missing again, but it 
continued gallantly to jerk and push the 
light car forward until Ford had reached 
his own yard. Then he stopt it and 
pushed the machine into the shed. 

Then he just realized that he was very 
hungry. He came into the kitchen, looked 
at the cold, greasy frying-pans, remem- 
bered that he was out of bread, and 
thought of an all-night lunch-wagon that 
stood near substation A, where sometimes 
he bought a eup of coffee when he was 
working there. The automobile stood 
waiting in the shed; he told himself that 
he wanted to test the steering-gear anyway 
again. He went out, started the engine, 
climbed in and chug-chugged away through 
the silent, deserted streets to the lunch- 
wagon. 

Coffee Jim, loafing among his pans and 
mounds of Hamburger steak, was astonished 
to see the queer little machine jerking and 
coughing its way toward him. He re- 
membered Ford, and while he sliced the 
onions and cut the bread for Ford’s mid- 
night luncheon they talked about the 
automobile. Afterward Coffee Jim ex- 
amined it in detail and marveled: When 
Ford took him for a little ride in‘it he 
became enthusiastic. Soon it was part of 
Ford’s routine to drive the little car to the 
lunech-wagon at midnight, have a eup of 
coffee and a hot sandwich, and a chat with 
Coffee Jim. They became friends. 


It was, strangely enough, Coffee Jim 
who later put up the money to enable 
Ford to enter a car in the newly established 
automobile races. A special machine was 
built, and Coffee Jim paid the bills. Friend- 
ship had done what business and capitalism 
would not even attempt. “The ‘account 
continues: 


It was.another debt on Ford’s shoulders, 
but he accepted it and immediately began 
to work on a racer. With the intention of 
startling sedate business men, he obeyed 
the injunction to “build her big—the 
roof’s the limit.’’ The result was cer- 
tainly startling. Four enormous cylinders 
gave that engine 80 horse-power. When 
it was finished, a friend named Cooper and 
Ford took it out one night for a trial. 
People started from their sleep for blocks 
about the Ford house. The noise of the 
engine could be heard miles. Flames 
flashed from the motor. In the massive 
framework was one seat. Cooper stood 
thunderstrueck while Ford got in and 
grasped the tiller. 

“Good Lord, how fast do you figure 
she’ll do?” he asked. ‘Don’t know,” 
Ford replied. He put on the power, there 
was a mighty roar, a burst of flame, and 
Cooper stood alone on the curb. Far 
down the street he saw the car thundering 
away. A few minutes later it came roaring 
back and stopt. Ford sat in it, white. 

*‘How far did you go?” Cooper asked. 
Ford told him. ‘‘Do you mean to say she 
makes a speed like that?’’ Cooper ejacu- 


lated, aghast. ‘‘She’ll make better than 
that. I didn’t dare to give her full power,” 


Ford replied. He climbed out and stood 
beside Cooper, and the two looked at the 
ear in awe. 

**See here, I hope you don’t think that 
I’ll drive that thing in the races,’’ Cooper 
said after a time. ‘‘I wouldn’t do it for a 
gold-mine. You'll have to do it.” 

**T should say not!” Ford retorted. ‘‘I 
won’t take the responsibility of driving her 
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Prince Albert answers 
your smoke appetite’s 


demand for quality hu 


Smash square-in-the-eye a// the tobacco 
notions you ever had in your life and blaze 
away on Prince Albert! And, smash all 
the coupon or premium notions you ever 
had, too, for Prince Albert hands you 
nothing but quality. No inducement 
other than quality has ever been offered 
men to smoke Prince Albert! National 
or state restrictions against coupons or 
premiums can in no way affect Prince 
Albert’s sale ! 

You get such a whale of tobacco joy 
out of every cool, fragrant, tasteful, bite- 
f less pipe-load of P. A. it’ll seem like shift- 
ing from the peanut gallery to the parquet! 
And you let P. A. make that say-so good 
quick as you can canter 
for a supply! 

For, Prince Albert’s 
middle name is “More- 
smoke-smiles” because 
it is quality tobacco! 
And, if you’re out for 
high-top tobacco-joy, 
via quality, you'll cer- 
tainly bump right up 
against the real article 
when you play this tip 
and prove out 


PRINCE 
BER 


the national joy smoke 


No “ifs” about this line-of-talk! Because, Prince Albert has won-all- 
the-way ever since it hit the turnpike over seven yearsago! Yes, sir; 
got tothe jimmy pipe boys in the bushes, in the big and little towns, while 
today it’s “P. A. for mine” in every civilized language all over the globe. 

What's the answer? Prince Albert quality is backed by an ex- 
clusive patented process that removes bite and parch! Smoke it 
with your cut-out on; speed up your puffs like you were in a hurry! 
We tell you P. A. won't bite! 

When we hand you such cheery news, line up on Prince Albert like 
you were carving-tender-turkey, for you’ll cash in a lot of jimmy pipe 
fun that’ll make you want to stretch those smoke hours all out of kilter ! 
P. A. does that thing day-in-day-out for men who are game to invest 
a small piece of change, because it has the quality ! 


Wherever you travel, Prince Albert is right there at the first place that 
sells tobacco. For the toppy red bag you pay a nickel; for the tidy red 
tin, a dime. P. A. is also sold in handsome pound and half-pound 
tin humidors — and —in that clever pound crystal-glass humidor with 
sponge-moistener top that keeps the tobacco in such perfect condition. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Distinction in Your Own Car 


If you give man his choice, he will reject the commonplace 
and select the distinctive every time. It’s in the blood. 


Open Cars 
$2685 to 
$3500 
Closed Cars 
$3000 to 
$4750 
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oventry Patmore, who wrote wisely of 
human life, said long ago: **The com- 
munion of men upon earth abhors iden- 

tity (similarity) more than nature does a vacuum. 
Nothing so shocks and repels the living soul as 
a row of exactly similar things, whether it con- 
sists of modern houses or of modern people, and 
nothing so delights and edifies as dstnction.”’ 


And what more delightful possession can one 
have than a distinctively individual motor car— 
a car designed precisely to your personal taste, 
and embodying your own ideals of what a genu- 
inely good car should be? You can make your 
wishes come true by ordering a Winton Six. Our 
artists are at your service, keen to create for 
your ownership an exceptional, distinctive, de- 
lightful private vehicle. Let us talk it over with 
you. Simply telephone or drop us a line today. 


The Winton Company 
77 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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at full speed to win every race that was 
ever run. Cooper, if that car ever gets 
really started, it will kill somebody sure.” 

Ford and Cooper regarded the jugger- 
naut car for some time in meditative silence. 

‘‘Well, I guess you’ve built a real racer 
there, all right,’’ Cooper said admiringly. 

“Ves, itlooks as if I had,’’ Ford answered. 
“The question is what good is it? Is 
there a man on earth who'd try to drive it?” 

“‘Well, I’ve got some nerve myself, and 
I don’t want to,’’ Cooper admitted. He 
walked around the car and then looked 
again at the engine. ‘‘How fast would 
the darn thing go, I wonder?” he said. 

‘‘Get in.and try her,” Ford suggested. 
Cooper climbed in, Ford cranked the 
engine, and again sleeping Detroit jumped 
from its bed. The car leapt and shot 
down the avenue. 

When it roared back again Cooper stopt 
it in the middle of the street. 

“That settles it for me,” he said. 
“She must have made forty miles an 
hour, and she wasn’t half running, at that. 
I won’t take her out on the track.” 

Suddenly Cooper had an idea. 

‘*See here! I know a man—if there’s a 
man on earth who would take that car 
out, he’s the one!” he said. ‘‘He isn’t 
afraid of anything under the shining sun— 
a bicycle-rider I raced against in Denver. 
Oldfield’s his name—Barney Oldfield.” 

“Never heard of him,” said Ford. 
‘*But if you think he would drive this car 
let’s get hold of him. Where is he?” 

“He ought to be in Salt Lake now,” 
Cooper answered. ‘‘I’ll wire him.” 

The message went to Oldfield that 
night. Couzens was told of the situation, 
and the three men waited anxiously for a 
telegram from Salt Lake. It came late 
the next day, asking :- ie further ques- 
tions about the car ani :tating that Old- 
field had never driven an automobile. 
Cooper wired again. 

The track meeting was to be held the 
next month. Time was short. Oldfield, 
if he came, would have to learn every detail 
of handling the machine. Even with an 
experienced man, the danger of driving 
that car in the races was great. Cooper 
and Ford haunted the telegraph offices. 

At last the final reply came. Oldfield 
would drive the car. He would arrive on 
the first of June, exactly one week before 
the date of the race. 

The day of the track meeting dawned. 
Ford and Cooper, tense with anxiety, 
went over the car thoroughly and coached 
Oldfield for the last time. Couzens, hiding 
his nervousness under a bland, confident 
manner, gathered his group of business 
men and took them into the grand stand. 
The free-for-all was called. Half a dozen 
ears were entered. When they had found 
their places in the field, Barney Oldfield 


settled himself in his seat, firmly grasped. 


the two-handed tiller which steered the 
mighty car, and remarked, ‘Well, this 
chariot may kill me, but they’ll say after- 
ward that I was going some when the car 
went over the bank.” 

Ford cranked the engine, and the race 
was on. 

Oldfield, his long hair snapping in the 
wind, shot from the midst of the astounded 
field like a bullet. He did not dare look 
around; he merely clung to the tiller and 
gave that car all the power it had. At the 
end of the first half he was.far in the lead 
and gaining fast. 

The crowd, astounded, hysterical with 
excitement, saw him streak past the grand 





stand a quarter of a mile ahead of the 
nearest car following. On the second lap 
he still gained. Grasping the tiller, never 
for a second relaxing that terrific speed, 
he spun around the course again, driving 
as if the field was at his heels. 

He roared in at the finish, a full half 
mile ahead of the nearest car, in a three- 
mile race. News of the feat went around 
the world, and in one day Ford was hailed 
as a mechanical genius. 


From then on, the manufacturer Ford 
was a made man, but not so the philan- 
thropist Ford. But that too was not long 
in forthcoming, for like the good business 
man who knows there are larger profits if 


the equipment be up to date, Henry Ford: 


knew that good men, working under 
good conditions, were essential to true 
success. The fact was: 


He had been studying relief - plans, 
methods of factory management in Ger- 
many, welfare-work of all kinds. When he 
had finished his consideration of those 
reports, he threw overboard all the plans 
other people had made and announced 
his own. 

‘‘Every man who works for me is going 
to get enough for a comfortable living,” 
he said. “If an able-bodied man can’t 
earn that, he’s either lazy or ignorant. If 
he’s lazy, he’s sick. We'll have a hospital. 
If he’s ignorant, he wants to learn. We'll 
have a school. Meantime, figure out in 
the accounting bureau a scale of profit- 
sharing that will make every man’s earn- 
ings at least five dollars a day. The man 
that gets the smallest wages gets the biggest 
share of the profits. He needs it most.” 

On January 12, 1914, Ford more than 
satisfied the expectant manufacturers of 
the world. He launched into the industrial 
world a most startling bombshell. ‘‘Five 
dollars a day for every workman in the 
Ford factory!” 

“*He’s crazy!” other manufacturers said, 
aghast. ‘‘Why, those dirty, ignorant 
foreigners don’t earn half that! You 
can’t run a business that way!” 

“That man Ford will upset the whole 
industrial situation. What is he trying to 
do, anyhow?” they demanded when every 
Detroit factory workman grew restless. 

The news spread rapidly. Everywhere 
workers dropt their tools and hurried to 
the Ford factory. Five dollars a day! 

When Ford reached the factory in the 
morning of the second day after his an- 
nouncement, he found Woodward Avenue 
crowded with men waiting to get a job 
in the shops. An hour later the crowds 
had jammed into a mob, which massed 
outside the buildings and spread far into 
adjoining streets, pushing, struggling, fight- 
ing to get closer to the door. 

Six weeks after the plan went into effect 
in his factory a comparison was made 
between the production for January, 1914, 
and January, 1913. In 1913, with 16,000 
men working on the actual production of 
ears for ten hours a day, 16,000 cars were 
made and shipped. Under the new plan 
15,800 men working eight hours a day 
made and shipped 26,000 cars. 


This was surely a triumph equal to 
winning that first motor race. And yet it 
seems to have been even nearer the heart 
of the builder, for it vindicated his per- 
sonal philosophy. As he phrased it: 

“When I saw thousands of men in 
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BERNARD-HEWITT & CO. 


Please send me your new Spring Style 
book with 70 samples free—finest blue 
serges and advanced styles in smart 
tweeds and mixtures—also full details 
of your special lining offer. 
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Desk F 82, 424-434 S. Green St, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


For Spring and Summer 


STYLE BOOK 


SAMPLES 


FREE 


Handsome $25 Blue Serge 
Suit Made to Measure only 


SPECIAL proposition to introduce the won- 
derful values offered by our system of tailor- 

ing. We have no agents—no dealers —no traveling 
salesmen—our values make their own customers 
and once a Bernard-Hewitt customer, always a 
Bernard-Hewitt customer. 
Thousands of business and professional men 
college men, men in all walks of life the country 
over, wear and enjoy Bernard-Hewitt fine 
made-to-measure clothes. We want you, too, 
as a regular customer, and, asa special in- 
ducement to secure your first order, will line 
your suit with a guaranteed 


$4 SATIN q 


$15 


WE PAY 
SHIPPING 
CHARGES 








LINING F REE 


This suit is made to your individual measure, from 
the very finest all-wool blue, light blue, black or gray 
serge, in any of the latest styles you may select and 
by the very best tailors in this whole city. 

If you don’t care for a serg: suit,our Spring catalog, which 
we will send, contains generous samples of the latest 
fabrics, plain and fancy mixtures ($15.00 to $27.50), un- 
usual values all. The satin lining goes with any selec- 
tion. 

All we ask is that you make a trial of our system, that 


Take 


you learn how easy it is to take your own measure and 

gave money on every suit. We take all the risk, you Your 

none, for this is our a 
Measure 

GUARANTEE ta 


You Don’t Pay Us One Cent $10 


unless you are more than pleased in every particular—in fit—in style—in workmanship and ma 
terials. Could anything be fairer? W rite today—wear tailor-made’ clothes of exceptional style 


SEND TODAY 3° OUR BIG BOOK 





Our big new Spring and Summer Book is ready for you—contains 70 samples latest woolens— 
also lowest prices on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide to correct and economical 


clothes buying. Mail coupon above or send postcard for your copy. 
” 


Please mention Literary Digest so that we can identify this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 








424-434 S. Green Street Desk F 82 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








THE ESSENTIA 


Alfred Ayres on the practical problems of effective public 
spe: aking ‘and reading. 


piece. 


fark &, Warnal: Comm” OF ELOCUTION 


A splendid little book 


of intimate talks by | plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 





12mo, Cloth, deckle edges, frontis- 


75 cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 





ROG IN YOUR THROAT 





Greatest Cough &VoiceLozenge onEarth 


Wholesale Price 
- On this unbeatable quality hot 
air furnace. Quick shi es ye 
ay 


10* JAAS 
a ; i 
SS Powerful and epi pay foimtal 
Stops sh Qi 


plant at money-savingprice,cas' 
or credit. Satisfied owners every- 
that wd 
cough! 
su. 








A Kalamazoo) ! 


* Direct to You 














Detroit alone fighting like wild animals 
for a chance at a decent living-wage it 
brought home to me the tremendous 
economic waste in our system of doing 
business,” Ford said. ‘‘Every man in 
those crowds must go back to a job—if he 
found one at all—that did not give him a 
ehance to do his best work because it 
did not pay him enough to keep him 
healthy and happy. 

‘*T made up my mind to put my project 
through, to prove to the men who are 
running big industries that my plan pays. 
I wanted employers to see that when 
every man has all the money he needs for 
comfort and happiness it will be better for 
everybody. I wanted to prove that the 
policy of trying to get everything good for 
yourself hurts you in the end.” 

He paused and smiled his slow, whimsical 
smile. 


‘Well, I guess I proved it,’’ he said. 





PICTURES THAT CONVERTED BRYAN 
HIS is the tale of how four pictures 
converted William Jennings Bryan 
to three of his most widely known prin- 
It was not through any series of 
nor any endless array of statistics, 


ciples. 
tracts, 
nor the colloquies of a bevy of speakers 
that Mr. Bryan, if we are to credit the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, was converted to 
woman suffrage, for instance. It was the 
work of the Teutonic painter, Bodenhausen. 
That artist’s celebrated ‘‘ Madonna” did 
what years of speaking, writing, and logic- 
bandying had failed to do. It made Mr. 
Bryan a suffragist We read: 


Mr. Bryan begi . vo champion the cause 
of woman suffrage after gazing upon Boden- 
hausen’s ‘‘Madonna.”’ He turned against 
liquor when he saw Hovenden’s “‘ Breaking 
Home Ties,” a picture with a strong appeal 
to the heart; and the idea that world-peace 
and universal brotherhood should be the 
next step in a rising civilization struck him 
forcibly, he declared, when he beheld the 
paintings, ‘‘Apotheosis of War,’”’ and the 
familiar ‘‘Christ Before Pilate.”’ 

**Bodenhausen’s ‘Madonna’ imprest me 
more than any other one thing as the 
strongest argument for woman suffrage,” 
Mr. Bryan explained, ‘‘for it embodies the 
spirit of mother-love. When my wife car- 
ried my first child down-stairs to me, thirty- 
one years ago, in our Lincoln home, I was so 
struck by the expression of love in her eyes 
that I there and then became convinced 


that woman was deserving of any trust 
that man might impose in her. Some 


years later I stood awestruck before Boden- 
hausen’s ‘Madonna’ in a Kansas City art- 
gallery, and I saw in it the expression of 
mother-love. It took me back home to 
the time when Ruth was born, and I saw 
again the divine expression of mother-love 
that wreathed the face of my wife when she 
earried Ruth down to me. 

‘‘The mother argument is the strongest 
argument in favor of, woman suffrage,” 
Mr. Bryan continued. “I love my chil- 
dren as much, I think, as a father can; but 
I am not in the same class with my wife in 
this respect. I do not put any father in 
the same class with the mother in love for 
the child. If you would know why the 
mother’s love for a child is the sweetest, 
tenderest, most lasting thing in the world, 
you will find the explanation in the Bible: 
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Any car in which quality proves to have been 
sacrificed to meet a predetermined price. 


Not for This Kind of Car 


If a car-builder is insistent on having 
his car sell for a certain fixed price, he 
must, of course, make his selection of 
parts on a price basis. 

Figuratively speaking, it becomes an 
auction where the lowest bidder, irrespec- 
tive of quality, gets the business. 

And that makes Timken-Detroit Axles 
out of the question— 

First—Because it costs money to put 
Timken-Detroit engineering, absolutely 
reliable materials, and uniform, finished 
workmanship into motor-car axles. 

And, therefore, Timken-Detroit could 
not hope to come out lowest in a bidding 
contest. 

Second—Because we will not enter such 
a contest under any circumstances. The 
character of the cars that are equipped 
with Timken-Detroit Axles is good evi- 
dence of Timken-Detroit quality—just as 
their use of Timken- Detroit Axles is evi- 
dence of the car’s high standard of quality. 
We cannot afford to jeopardize our own 
reputation or that of our customers for 
protecting the safety of the car owner. 


Building a good axle first and pricing 
it afterward, is not, however, an expensive 
policy. It results in more value for dollars 
expended. It produces axles at the lowest 
cost consistent with the highest quality. 
It saves repair expense for car owners. 

Nine years of exclusive devotion to 
good axle building has proven that that 
is what the most prominent and progress- 
ive car-builders are after. 

As we look back over the years and 
recall the names of cars that have van- 
ished, and of others that have won the 
confidence of the great public, there is 
one thing of which we are rather proud— 

Timken-Detroit Axles have been sub- 
ject to continuous improvement. They 
have never claimed perfection—but 
they’ve always been the very best we 


could build. 
And that is why they have always 
traveled in mighty gdédd company. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Timken-Detroit Axle 
Customers 


Atterbury Motor Car Co. 
Abbot & Downing 

Acason Motor Truck Co. 
Abrens-Fox Fire Engine Co. 
Armieder Co., The O. 
Atlantic Electric Vehicle Co. 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Available Truck Co. 


Baker R. & L. Co. 

Bessemer Motor Truck Co. 
Biddle Motor Car Co. 
Bourne Magnetic Truck Co. 
Bowling Green Motor Truck 


hodees Motor Truck Co. 


Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
(Chalmers Motor Company. 
Chicago, City of 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co 
Columbia Motors Co. 
Cadillac Auto Truck Co. 
Cunningham Son & Co., Jas. 


Daniels Motor Car Company 
Denby Motor Truck Co. 
Detroiter Motor Car Co. 
Diamond T Motor Car Co. 
Dorris Motor Car Co. 


Federal Motor Truck Co. 


Garford Motor Truck Co, 
The 
General Motors Truck Co. 


Hudson Motor Car Co. 

Hahn Motor Truck & Wagon 
Co., Inc 

Hal Motor Car Co. 

Hendrickson MotorTruck Ce. 


International Motor Co. 


Jones Motor Car Co. 
Jordan Motor Car Company 


Kissel Motor Car Co. 
Kleiber & Company, Inc. 
Knox Motors Associates 
Krebs Commercial Car Co. 


Lenox Motor Car Co. 
Lewie-Hall Iron Wks. 


Liberty Motor Car Company 
Locomobile Co. of America 


“Macear™ Truck Co 

Madison Motor Co. 

McFar@n Motor Company 

Menominee Motor Truck Co. 

Meteor Motor Car Company 

Michigan Hearse and Motor 
Ce 


Moline Automobile € 
Moon Motor Car ¢ 
Moreland Motor Tr 
Murray Motor Car Com 


Nelson & LeMoon 

Netherlands Automobile & 
Acroplane Mig. €c 

New England Truck Co 

Niles Car & Mig. Co 


Ogren Motor Works 


Palladium Autocars, Ltd 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Premier Motor Corporation 


Rainer Motor Corp. 


Saginaw Motor Car Co 

Saxon Motor Car Corp. 

Schacht Motor Truck Co., 
eG.A 


Seagrave Co. 

Selden Motor Vehicle Co. 
Service Motor Truck Co 
Signal Motor Truck Co. 
Singer Motor Co. 

Standard Motor Truck Co. 
Standard Oi! Co. 

Standard Steel Car Company 
Stanley Motor Carriage Co. 
Sterling Motor Truck Co 
Stutz Motor Car Company 
Sullivan Motor Truck Corp. 


UnitedStates MotorTruckCo 
Velie Motors Corporation 


Walden, W. Shaw Livery Co. 
Walker Vehicle Co. 

Ward Motor Vehicle Co. 
Watson Wagon Co. 
Westcott Motor Car Co. 
Woods Motor Vesicle Co. 
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Corona makes you independent 








of your office. 
Many a household has been freed from 
delayed dinners and a husbandless hearth 
by the presence of 





The Personal Writing Machine 


Surrounded by the comforts of your own 
F home, you can often accomplish more than 
by increasing your office hours. 

Corona makes all your writing pleasanter, easier, 


neater and more legible—without making an 
office of your home, and weighs but 6 lbs. 


a Coronatyping i is self typing, and is as acceptable 
for private correspondence as for business letters. 


Some) 


Corona costs $50 
in its regular case 


Two-story bags and Gladstones by “Likly” accommodate 
your traveling equipment and Corona. 


ee ann! Gemme® 


Booklet | 4 tells all about Corona and Coronatyping 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc.,Groton,N. Y. 
: New York 


Sec 


Chicago San Francisco 


Agencies in all,Principal Cities 
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The most beau- 
tiful book pub- 
lished on the 
subject of 
Roses and 
Rose - grow- 
ing. Illus- 
trated with 


















or grower of Roses. By H 
by Mr. Walter Easlea. 


Various Types of Roses 


uation—soil—planting—prun- 





LOX) OF FOTO) 4 


A beautiful all-year-round guide for the lover 
H. Thomas, assisted 


How to Plant—How toCare For—HowtoPerfect 


Rose gardens in general—sit- pillars, etc.— Rose-growing for 
exhibition—feeding Roses— 
training—planting—st aking— 





over 70 . - 
— budding —layering — 
full- pa, — a : eee oses from seed—top dress- 
plates rag er ie RR A ing—tr “> splanting—list ‘of 
color insect pests — Roses for the oa or various purposes, 
and greenhouse — Rose hedges—Roses 
half- for walls — Roses for fences,arches, Price $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16 
tone. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Setalieeedietaeedl 
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‘Where your treasures are, there will your 
heart be also.’ 

‘The child is the treasure of the mother. 
She invests her life in her child. When 
the mother of the Gracci was asked, 
‘Where are your jewels?’ she pointed to 
her sons. The mother’s life trembles in 
the balance at the child’s birth, and for 
years it is the object of her constant care. 
She expends upon it her nervous force and 
energy; she endows it with the wealth, of 
her love. She dreams of what it is to do 
and be, and if a mother’s dreams only 
came true, what a different world this 
world would be! 

“The most pathetic struggle this world 
knows is not the struggle between armed 
men upon the battle-fields; it is the struggle 
of a mother to save her child when wicked 
men set traps for it and lay snares for it. 
And as long as the ballot is given to those 
who conspire to rob the home of a child, 
it is not fair to tie a mother’s hands while 
she is trying to protect her home and save 
her child. 

‘Tf there is such a thing as justice, surely 
a mother has a true claim to a voice in 
shaping the environment that may deter- 
mine whether her child will realize her hopes 
or bring her gray hairs in sorrow to the 
grave. 

‘‘Because God has planted in every 
human heart a sense of justice and because 
the mother argument makes an irresistible 
appeal to this universal sense, it will finally 
batter down all opposition and open wo- 
man’s pathway to the polls.” 


Hovenden’s painting, ‘“‘Breaking Home 
Ties,’ with its hopeful youth bidding fare- 
well to his mother, while the family stand 
about the rural living-chamber in charac- 
teristic attitudes of pride and parting, is 
well known to all art-lovers. Few paint- 
ings convey such a strong picture of aspir- 
ant youth, full of illusions and potentiali- 
ties. Of this we are told: 


The strong appeal to the heart imprest 
Mr. Bryan more than any other thing with 
the dangers with which a young man’s path 
in life is beset, particularly the saloon, he 
declared. He first saw this picture on ex- 
hibition at the Chicago World’s Fair, where 
it was acclaimed one of the most popular 
paintings on exhibition. Bryan asserted 
that one need not gaze upon this picture 
for long until it becomes evident that the 
mother depicted here is sending her heart 
and hope out into the world with the boy, 
with the admonition to keep to the way 
of righteousness, and Mr. Bryan feels that 
she also knows the saloon will be her boy’s 
stumbling-block. 

With the saloon out of the way, Mr. 
Bryan pointed out, the burden of this boy’s 
absence would be reduced by more than 
half for the mother, and the realization of 
her hopes for the boy would be more likely 
than if it were there to retard his progress 
in life. 

“The great load of misgiving in a 
mother’s heart when her boy leaves home 
to make his own way in the world,” Mr. 
Bryan said, ‘“‘would give way to joyous 
hope were the saloon removed from the 
path that he must tread —if he could go 
into the world with no danger of tempta- 
tion from this menace to mind, morals, 
and life.”’ 


Mr. Bryan is further reported to have 
said that his first work on the peace-plan 
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Wilson ¢ Companys First Annual Sprinkler Saving 


Mr. Thos. E. Wilson, President of Wilson & 
' Company, the great packers, wanted the best possible 
safeguard against having their $150,000,000 a year 
business interrupted and disrupted by a fire. 


He found that Grinnell Automatic Sprinklers 
would reduce the average insurance rates on his packing 


plants 85%. 


His shrewd business judgment told him that the 
insurance companies could not afford to make such a 
sweeping reduction unless the fire-danger in those plants 
was going to be practically wiped out by the Grinnell 
installation. 


Forthwith, he contracted to have Grinnell Auto- 
matic Sprinklers installed in all the large plants of Wilson 
& Company. 

As the Grinnell Systems were completed, the new 
low insurance rates went immediately into effect. 


In the Kansas City, Oklahoma City and Chicago 
plants the Grinnell Systems have been installed a year. 


The above check for $198,470 shows the first 
year’s saving in insurance premiums to Wilson & Company 
on these three plants alone, which sum was also their 
first payment to us. 


These savings will come annually. _ In less than three 
years the insurance companies will thus repay to Wilson 
& Company what it cost them to protect their business 
against fire. 





GRINNELL 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
The Factory-Assembled System 


When the other plants are equipped, Wilson & 
Company's annual insurance savings will be proportion- 
ately increased, and in a few years an annual insurance 
saving greatly in excess of $200,000 will be entered on 
Wilson & Company's books as “all profit.” 


Many concerns make the same ratio of saving 
as Wilson & Company even though their insurance 
premiums are as low as $500 a year and, what is 
more important, secure the same measure of protection. 


If you have the slightest doubt about your being 
able to make a substantial saving, write to us. 


In case you cannot spare working-capital, we can 
give you the names of reputable concerns who make a 
business of accepting insurance savings as partial payments 
for a sprinkler system. This plan not only safeguards 
your working-capital from the calamity of fire, but also, 
practically with no investment, adds a Grinnell Sprinkler 
System to your real estate assets. 


Your big American business man is in love with 
his business. He believes in keeping that business going, 
not chancing it in a fire. 


Why not take a leaf from the books of the wisest 
business concerns in America, and get in touch with us 
to determine quickly the cost of protecting your going 
business? Address the General Fire Extinguisher 


Company, 274 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. |. 
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” New and 
ge Scientific 
Engine Cooling 


in Arctic Alaska or Tropical Florida—anywhere—this 
shutter (Venetian Blind) type radiator is a simple and 
effective means of control of the amount of cold air 
flowing through radiator. 


Shutter 
Closed 


Remember that behind this new shutter is the famous 


HARRISON 


Original Hexagon 


CELLULAR RADIATOR 


You can identify the original by its horizontal arrangement of cells. 
This particular construction gives more cooling capacity and greater 


durability with less weight. 


Shutter 
Open 


— 


Our book on radiator history 
and efficiency upon request. 


THE HARRISON MFG. CO., Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 













A New Book That Sina 





'Correct English at a Glance 


Just Published—A New Idea in Helps for the Busy 
Business Manin the Shape of a Compact Book, Vest- 
Pocket Size, that will Answer the Most Perplexing Ques- 
tions in English Grammar Simply and Immediately. 


The Dictionary of Grammar 
By JAMES A. HENNESY 


This wonderful little book, which is literally packed 
with just the information you want, covers all the more 
importz ant rules of grammar, the errors most frequently 
made in speech and writing, and the hundred and one 
vexed questions of usage that confuse us all at times. 
All this matter is arranged alphabetically according 
to topics and any desired rule or fact can be located in 
an instant. Numerous examples from modern litera- 
ture make clear each rule. 


Just the Book for the Busy Worker 


For those who are in a hurry, or who have not the time to 
devote to hunting through more pretentious works, it will 
come asa godsend. To the man of business, the speaker, 
writer, stenographer correspondent, etc., it will prove 
an invaluable aid. With it in your pocket you can 
avoid all the ordinary mistakes in speaking or writing. 
Cloth, 534 x 3 inches, 35 cents; Full Leather, 65 cents. 
Postage 2 cents additional. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 








| yee AB }vand irae staff of experts. 
| Write now for fre 


s 


bee ve Accountants gommena big salaries Thousade. of = 
them. Only 2,000 Certified as Accountants i 

a e Am 33, 000 to $10,000 a yeai We train you Sutekly 8; wnt 4 
spare nr forC, P. A. Examinations or executive accounting positions. 
Knowlec of ‘Bookkeeping unnecessary to gin—we prepare you 
from round up. Cove rse personally supervised by Wm. A. Chase, 
LL.M., C. P. A. (ex-Secretary Illinois State Board of Examiners in 
tuition fee—easy terms. 
ook of Accountancy facts. 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 252-HC, Chicago, Ill. 


TRY BEFORE You BUY 


- ~y 3 the bicycle you prefer from 
styles colors and sizes in \ 





t paid to your town. 
not pleased and the 
trial costs you nothing. { 
Write at once forlarge illus- \ 
trated catekon showing complete i} 
line of bicycles, tires and supplies, | 
and particulars of most marvelous 
offer ever made on a bicycle. You 
will be astonished at our low 
prices and remarkable terms. 
— AGENTS Wanted 
a. make money taking orders 
for icycles, Tires and Sundries wi 
from our big catalog. Do Business direct 
with the leading biescle mense 5 I yy Do \ 
not until you Anow w! 
cy CLE. COMPANY 
Dept. 1172, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















was started about a year after seeing the 
painting, ‘‘Apotheosis of War,” with its 
hideous mound of skulls rising from an arid 
plain and watched over by a host of lonely 
vultures. It is the soul of death, decay, 
and ruin. Mr. Bryan, who says that he 
had been giving what he could, previously, 
to further the cause of international peace, 
found in this picture a stimulus far beyond 
any other in strength. His feeling against 
war, his belief in its futility and waste, were 
intensified to the last degree by this in- 
spired painting. Out of the impression he 
gained then the new peace-plan was born. 
The narrative adds: 


He first projected the plan editorially, in 
1905, and it was indorsed a year later at 
a peace-congress in London. From that 
time on he presented it at every opportu- 
nity. He proposed it to President Taft 
when Mr. Taft was preparing treaties with 
Great Britain and France, and the President 
used part of the plan, Mr. Bryan asserted. 
The treaties were rejected, however, but 
not beeause of. the peace provision, Mr. 
Bryan explained, but because of another 
provision, which was interpreted as inter- 
fering with the powers of the Senate. 

Mr. Bryan stated that when President 
Wilson called him to Trenton to proffer 
him the office of Secretary of State, he 
told the President-elect that the plan, with 
the President’s indorsement, would be ac- 
cepted by the world. President Wilson in- 
dorsed the plan, Mr. Bryan pointed out, 
and heartily supported the negotiations 
which Mr. Bryan later conducted with 
other nations through their representatives, 
in discussions at the State Department, 
which began in April, 1913, and resulted, 
two years later, in peace-treaties with 
thirty nations. 

Mr. Bryan regards his peace-plan as his 
greatest contribution to the world, and for 
that reason, he declared, he had the artist 
who made his picture for the State Depart- 
ment pose him in the attitude of offering the 
planto representatives of the foreign nations. 

In his tour of the world Mr. Bryan saw 
the painting, ‘‘Apotheosis of War,” in a 
Moseow art-gallery, and when he became 
Secretary of State had our Ambassador at 
Petrograd send him a copy. 

“Tt is all that war comes to—a pile of 
skulls,’ Mr. Bryan declared. ‘‘Destruc- 
tion, death, and decay truly are the apothe- 
osis of war.” . 

Another powerful argument against war, 
but particularly for peace and civilization, 
is depicted by the subtle brush of the 
painter of ‘Christ Before Pilate,’ Mr. 
Bryan asserted. This picture, he explained, 
portrays the mob spirit, which is war on a 
smaller scale. Here he sees men in bellig- 
erent attitudes, striking at the Redeemer 
of Mankind—striking at the law of love; 
at the very foundations of civilization. 

“No intelligent, thoughtful being can 
gaze upon this picture without emotion, or 
without detesting strife of any kind,’ Mr. 
Bryan declared. ‘‘The example of Christ, 
who stands before the mob in the presence 
of a representative of the Roman law of 
force, calm, placid, and forbearing, can not 
but have a salutary effect upon the world. 
and mankind will surely come to emulate 
the Prince of Peace when the world awakens 
to the folly and sin of anger and strife.” 

Notwithstanding the present great war, 
Mr. Bryan is confident that world-peace 
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| LLilmo Mantfold 


Increases Gasoline Mileage 
42% to 54% by Actual Official A.A. A. Tests 





Wilmo Manifold on an Overland. Note the 
complete accessibility to all parts. Once attached 
the Wilmo Manifold becomes a permanent part of 
the engine itself—simplifying it to a remarkable 


Wilmo Sizes and Prices: 


Ford—T = $ 7.50 
' Maxwell—25 < 8.50 
Overland—59-69-79 = 10.00 
Studebaker—17-4 - , 10.00 
Saxon—6 é 10.00 
Overland—83 10.00 
Overland—80 12.50 
Oakland—6-32  _ 12.50 
Buick—6-D44-45 15.00 
Studebaker—17-6 15.00 


The above Wilmo Manifol Pe are the 
present stock sizes now ready for delivery. 
Manifolds for other makes of cars will be 
added from time to time. 


Poor mileage, bad lubrication and 
carbon are the three great weaknesses 
in the automobile industry today. 


The fault is not at the door of the 
automobile manufacturer or the maker 
of the carburetor. Both have done their 
work well. 


The trouble is poor gas. And for this 
the oil man is not to blame. It is an 
economic condition imposed by the im- 
perative needs of conserving the supply 
of gasoline. 


Every engineer knows that heat will 
vaporize gas. ‘The great problem has 
been how best to apply heat so as to 
secure the full driving power from every 
drop of gasoline. 

The solution to this problem is the 
Wilmo Manifold, made by the Gillette 
Motors Company, Mishawaka, Indiana. 
In the Wilmo Manifold the heat of the 
exhaust gas is fully utilized to superheat and 
completely vaporize the incoming mixture. 


Result — every drop of gasoline of 
whatever grade fully converted into power 


—no waste—no unexploded gasoline 
to leave an engine-destroying residue. 
And— 

— gasoline mileage increased 42% to 54% 
by actual official tests of the American Auto- 
mobile Association — also an engine virtually 
Sree from troubles due to carbon! 

The diagram below shows the scien- 
tific principle and great simplicity of it all. 

The Wilmo Manifold is attached to the 
engine in about thirty minutes with an or- 
dinarymonkey-wrench. No holes to bore. 


Backed by the absolute money-back 
guarantee of a reliable company com- 
posed of responsible business men. 


The Wilmo Manifold is sold by auto 
supply dealers and garages everywhere. 
Write for complete information, official 
tests, etc. Give name and address of 
your dealer. 

Dealers and Garage Men —Wirite for 
complete sales data. 


The Whittier Company 


First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois 


We also have a device which applies to any engine, whether “‘L’’ or “‘T’’ head type. 
Wonderfully efficient as an economizer of gasoline and a complete eliminator of carbon. 


= ST ee 


This is one of the portholes at 
which the gasoline is completely 
vaporized and through which the 
superheated, vaporized mixture 
passes into the cylinder. _ It is in 
direct contact with the heating 
wall, so that the full effect of the 


Air and gas enter at the in 
take opening. The Wilmo 


a 34 


Manifold does not take hot air 
through the carburetor. The 
mixture is completely _vapor- 
ized at port openings. Instead 
of a wet, clinging, wasteful, 
atomi mixture you have a 


2 


pa 


yosron mcs 
mo Manifold ohne ing 
the simple co 
tion and se entific 
prines iple by which 


heat ated ant caeaitls 
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This ten g wall is heated by 
the exhaust he the cylinders, 
and in turn superheats and com- 
pletely vaporizes the fresh mixture 


zed. 1 of gasoline and air at cylinder port- 
holes. The exhaust gas warms the 
Manifold at the first explosion so 
that the car gets away immediately. 


KKK 


After passin 


AX 


through the upper 


art of the Wilmo Manifold, and 
Peating the incoming gas, the ex- 
haust gas passes on and out, free 
from excessive carbon. Gas is 
clean as it enters the cylinders— 





clean as it leaves them. 
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THIS FIRE LASTED JUST TWO AND ONE HALF MINUTES 


There was no panic; no wild stampede to a fire- 
escape or stairway. 

There were no shrieks or groans. No wives or 
mothers waiting, pale with horror, while charred 
bodies were carried from the ruins. 

This employer was ready for fire. Ready with 
Pyrene. Pyrene on pillars. Pyrene against walls. 
Pyrene at stairway landings. Pyrene in elevators. 
Pyrene in the dynamo room. Pyrene in the offices. 

When fire came several men grabbed Pyrenes. 
The concentrated extinguishing liquid smothered the 
fire in no time. Pyrene kills fire—quick. 

Any manufacturer who hasn’t his factory equipped 
with Pyrene plays a monstrous game of chance. 


$8.00, bracket included 
Pyrene Manufacturing Company, New York City 


Every Appliance for Fire Protection 








Practical Books for Practical People 


Here are live, up-to-date books that will teach you how to do a hundred 

and one useful! things, to save outlay by~being your own workman, and to 

provide interesting and worth-while occupation for your leisure hours. 
Each book is by a recognized authority in his line. 


Furniture Repairing. Expert ad- Toy Making. A practical guide in Wood Finishing. A description of 
vice by a skilled cabinet-maker, who the making of salable toys, a the methods of staining, filling, var- 





explains his methods of repairing all the handy man to profit by the de- nishing, polishing, veneering, enam- 
kinds of furniture. With many help- mand not now supplied by Europe. eling, and all other wood-finishing 
fulillustrations. By mail, 58 cents. By mail, 58 cents. processes. By mail, 58 cents. 


Rustic Ca mtry. An illustrated Signs, Tickets and Posters. A 

handbook of delightful suggestions book of instructions for’the sign- pigmpting ant nee 

for all ports of rustic building for writer, explaining every detail of the ff aewates shang saci erage af — 

house, lawn, and garden. Valuable _ work fully and clearly for the benefit ©f frames and to mount an sas 

alike to the carpenter, gardener, or of the beginner. By mail,63cents. Pictures in an artistic and attractive 
manner. By mail, 58 cents. 


amateur. By mail, 58 cents. 
How to Make and Operate Mov- : 
Basket Work. [Illustrated direc- ing Pictures. Expert instruction The Handy Man’s 1000 Practical 
Recipes. Shows you how to make 


tions for weaving all kinds of baskets, in every detail of camera manage- : < ; 
wicker chairs, tables, etc. Simple ment, developing, printing, project- all the varied repairs and improve- 
work with few tools on — easily ing, trick films, cleaning, repairing, ments needed around the me. By 
salable. By mail, 58 cents. etc. By mail, $1. 12. mail, 58 cents. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY ::  :: 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ultimately will prevail. He is not discour- 
aged because of the European situation, 
but says he is more hopeful than ever that 
civilization will bring the. world to its 
senses and a grim realization of the folly 
of force. 














LIFE DURING THE WAR IN 
GERMAN CAPITALS 


E are so accustomed to identify 

Prussia with Germany, considering 
Berlin as the capital of the German Empire, 
which is only politically true, that we gen- 
erally overlook the fact that Bavaria and 
Saxony are still sovereign kingdoms, and 
Munich and Leipzig, and even the East- 
Prussian towns of Hanover, Breslau, and 
KG6nigsberg, play important parts in the 
municipal and political life of Germany. 
We mention just these five places because 
Fritz von Ostini, Dr. Ludwig Stettenheim, 
Hugo Wislizeny, Fritz Ernst, and Dr. Fritz 
Hellermann, in Deutsche Kraft (Berlin, 
Leipzig, and Vienna) devote highly inter- 
esting monographs to the description of 
life during the war in the above cities, in 
the order mentioned. These bird’s-eye 
views, presented by competent eye-wit- 
nesses, offer us the opportunity to verify 
and complete our ideas about the true 
situation in the gigantic German ‘‘for- 
tress.” East and west, north and south, are 
represented, and such cities were selected 
as had peculiar problems of their own to 
solve. Thus this German group truly 
represents the quintessence of German city- 
life from the July days of 1914 tothe 
present hour. We are given this picture 
of Munich: 


“The phlegm of the inhabitants of the 
Bavarian capital is only a superficial one. 
When the alarm-bell rang, the people 
became vehemently excited. It was not, 
however, the excitement of fear, but of 
revolt at the thought of the criminal 
attack on the part of our foes. Munich 
is particularly blessed with Russians and 
Servians frequenting our universities, col- 
leges, and art schools. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it was quite natural that the 
spy fever, which suddenly broke out 
throughout the German Fatherland, should 
have reached a particularly virulent phase 
in the beautiful town on the Isar. 

The newspapers were filled with wild 
reports of all sorts of explosions, assassi- 
nations, and what not. Every Russian 
girl student, every monk, was suspected 
of carrying concealed weapons. Soon‘ the 
police, by expelling or arresting all Slavs 
living within our walls, relieved us of our 
anxiety. With the complete elimination 
of the -ski’s and -vitch’s the old ante- 
bellum phlegm returned, and this phleg- 
matic physiognomy has remained so far 
the facial expression of Munich through- 
out the war. 

We are situated so far from the treriches 
that the echo of the Krupps, Skodas, and 
Maxims only rarely disturb our exterior 
calmness. But that does not mean that 
mourning-veils and wounded soldiers are 
absent from the life in our streets; we feel 
this black streak in every fiber of our being. 
In the first week we looked at these poor 
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victims with a sort of shy, embarrassed 
curiosity, and we often offered them alms, 
not knowing in our awkwardness how to 
express our sympathy. 


And here Herr von Ostini tells us of a 
touching personal experience: 


I could not help getting angry at these 
humiliating manifestations of brotherly 
love. When I, however, passed one day 
through St. Mary’s Place with my youngest 
wounded son and a little boy stealthily 
approached him, offering him his big pear, 
I began to understand these acts of clumsy 
philanthropy. 

One of the most beautiful wings of the 
royal palace, the Hall of the Nibelungs, 
was, almost immediately after the out- 
break of the war, transformed into a Red 
Cross sewing circle where, under’ the direc- 
tion of the Queen and her daughters, ladies 
of the aristocracy, and the richest burghers 
work as hard as professional seamstresses. 

Munich took a particularly meritorious 
part in the restoration of eastern Prussia, 
which had been so cruelly devastated by 
the Czar’s hordes. Our carpenters worked 
day and night to furnish those poor people 
with complete outfits for their recon- 
structed homes. We had, further, to take 
care of our artists’ colony, totaling about 
five thousand souls. Their incomes were 
almost suddenly cut to a minimum. We 
were anxious as far as possible to avoid 
humiliation and pauperization. Our munic- 
_ ipality offered the walls and fagades of 
almost all of our public buildings to our 
artists’ brushes and chisels. ‘Well, we 
learned at this occasion a bitter lesson: 
the number of real artistis, able to do the 
work competently, proved to be insignifi- 
eantly small. The rejected ‘“‘artists” 
inundated the market with “‘war-pictures”’ 
painted in Munich and absolutely without 
any artistic or historical value. 

Let us be frank: up to this hour the 
great times through which we pass have 
not yet found their adequate artistic 
expression. The events rather paralyze 
creative genius. 

The theaters continued their activities, 
often with a very abundant program. The 
attendance, of course, is small. Wounded 
soldiers and officers fill the pits. The 
civilians are not in a very receptive mood 
just now. 

A similar situation prevails in the 
restaurants. One has to go there because 
one must eat and drink, But the old 
animation has departed. Gradually our 
dandies and elegant ladies have disappeared 
from public places. We have become very 
sober, indeed. We learned quickly that 
there were only two fashions admissible in 
war-times such as ours: khaki and the 
simplest possible dark-gray suit. 

There are very few automobiles and cabs 
to be seen on our thoroughfares. On the 
other hand, the street-cars are crowded; 
the soldiers to whom the franchise was 
extended abused their privilege to such an 
extent that it had partly to be taken away 
from them. 

Only when great victories are an- 
nounced can a stir be noticed among the 
population. And now even triumphant 
bulletins leave us dull and quiet—not in- 
different, however. There is not a house 
in the city where at least one dead is not 
mourned, one wounded has not to be 
taken care of. We keep our flags inside. 
Assemblages of more than ordinary size 
are only seen before the bulletin-boards 
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“Standard” Plumbin3 Fixtures Make the 
Difference—In Appearance and Efficiency 


* 
BvEsy factory or other institution with plumbing conditions 
like those shown below is losing money because of the 
decreased human efficiency caused by such a state of affairs. 
Every concern with the clean, wholesome conditions created by 
a “Standard” installation like the one shown above is adding to 
its profits —to say nothing, of the satisfaction in having such sani- 
tary surroundings in a place where many people are employed. 
How about your plumbin3, problems? Are your employes better 
for themselves—and better for you—as a result of modern, sani- 

tary conditions in washrooms, etc.? 

“Standard” SHOWROOMS 


If not, you need our book on “Fac- _, re ae 
tory Sanitation”—with its helpful (2 yon en ange oe 
advice and illustrations. Itisan able — new vor« (exPort bert.)...... 50 BROAD 

186 DEVONSHIRE 


treatise, by men who know, and is putapeupna 1218 WALNUT 
SOUTHERN BLDG, 
sent free on request. te noe A 


Then we have, service men in most 900 S. MICHIGAN 
of the manufacturin’, centers who 

will be glad to discuss the question 

of 300d plumbing with you. 

Write for book—call for a service 

man—and see “Standard” fixtures Loursvitte.. 


NASHVILLE... 


at any showroom listed herewith. NEW ORLEANS. 


é DALLAS... 
Standard Sanitary Mie. Co, ean oni 
Dept. F- ittsburgh, NTO, CAN.. 
BSS —_—— ” HAMILTON, CAN. vo 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures DETROIT OFFICE... 2.2... HAN : 
for the Home KANSAS CITY OFFICE... .RESERVE BANK BLOG, 
p t the lete, up-to-date line for Bathroom, 
Kitchen and Laundry, They heve been standard for 
more than a generation. Their supremacy in the 
plumbin3 field is the result of experience, service and 
quality. Talk to your plumber about Standard”. 
Insist upon this proved, time-tried brand. Look for 
the Green and Gold Igbel. If interested in plumbing, 
fixtures for domestic use, write for free copy of 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home,” also 
new Sink booklet. 
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WITH THE LITTLE DRAFT-MAN FURNACE REGULATOR TO WARM THE HOUSE FOR YOU 
The Draft-Man is fastened to the wall directly above the 
present furnace regulating chains in your house. The installation 
is very simple and can be accomplished by anyone in a short 
time with the aid of a screwdriver. 
It will work on any kind of a furnace—steam , 
heat, hot air, hot water or vacuum, 
The workmanship throughout is the highest 
grade. Price $10.00. Sold by hardware stores and 
furnace manufacturers, but we will ship direct by 
express, prepaid, 
ON 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
and absolutely guarantee satisfaction or refund 
your money promptly. 
Highest bank references as toour responsibility. 
THE STALKER FURNACE REGULATOR CO. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


815-825 Detroit Street 
Agents Wanted—Write for Particulars 9 ; 























+ 324 ~e “Viceroy” baths’ 
_ in this hotel 
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Bath room beauty 


KOHLER Bath Tubs are specified for the finest hotels and 
the most luxurious apartment buildings, such as the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. This is because of the unequaled 

beauty and excellence of 


KOHLER WARE 


—Always of one quality—the highest 


But it is not for conspicuously The trade-mark “KOHLER,” in 
high-class buildings only that faint blue in-the enamel of every 

* KOHLER Bath Tubs, Lavatories KOHLER product, is our quality 
and Sinks are most suitable. guarantee. If you are building, re- 


KOHLER WARE, with its hy- quest your architect to specify 
gienic designs and ‘superior enamel, . KOHLER Ware for your bath rooms. 
is in wide and rapidly increasing Write for our new book “KOHLER 
demand for the less expensive OF KOHLER.”’’ It contains illustra- 
houses, apartments and bungalows. tions of our many attractive patterns. 

Address Department D-2 


BRANCHES “Its in the Kohler Enamel” BRANCHES 
Boston New York EEA Sc 7 St. Paul St. Louis 
Philadelphia Houston 
“mneti” KOHLER CQ... 
i i . s Angeles ea 
iis Founded 1873 Leades 
Kohler, Wis. U.S.A. 


The “Viceroy”, Plate V-14 Columbia Lavatory, 
{Patent Applied For] Plate K-205-A 



































“The Ambitious Woman in Business” 


Herd is a book for every woman who works and every one expecting to work. If you are in busi- 
ness, whether you work in an office or factory, whether at a desk, behind a counter, or at a ma- 
chine, you need the advice and information in this book. Eleanor Gilbert, the author, gives you, 
from a woman's view-point, the practical knowledge that long experience and deep study of 
business have given her—knowledge that will help you to do better work and earn more money. 


Some of the Things This Book Tells You 


How to fit yourself better for your position; How to increase your earning capacity; 
How to secure a raise; How and why to learn more about your work; What employ- 
ers pay for different kinds of work; Should business women marry? What habits 
are profitable? What is the opportunity in the office field? How stenography leads to 
success; How women can succeed in Advertising; How to win as a Saleswoman; How 
to rise in a retail or department store; How to secure and fill executive positions; 
How to manage finances. 


These and many other subjects are treated in a simple, practical way that makes them of immense value to every 
woman who wants to command a better position and a larger salary. Contains also-much that is of great interest 
to every employer of women—information and plans for developing a more loyal and efficient staff. 


Cloth bound, 403 pp. Illustrated with photographs and charts. Price $1.50; by mail $1.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 3: 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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of the newspapers, in particular of the 
Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten. That 
memorable evening on which we waited 
for Italy’s final decision will not so soon 
leave our memories. But our Italian guests, 
who had almost monopolized the fruit 
and vegetable trade with us, have not been 
importuned. However, we will not forget 
the treachery—we southerners who loved 
Italy so dearly and had so many and 
intimate ties with that beautiful country. 


There are only a few miles from Munich 
to Leipzig, the center of the German book- 
trade, the seat of the famous regular world- 
fairs. But the atmospheres are quite dif- 
ferent; Richmond and Philadelphia might, 
in our terms, best express the psycho- 
logical distance. Dr. Stettenheim, in his 
prefatory remarks, can not help reminding 
the reader of the great centennial celebra- 
tion, on October 16, 1913, of the Battle of 
Leipzig, attended by representatives of the 
Czar and his army who came to partici- 
pate in the dedication of the Russian 
Memorial Church erected on the historic 
battle-field in memory of the 24,000 Rus- 
sians who found there their death fighting 
against the common enemy, Napoleon 
Bonaparte. We are told: 


Six months after the centennial the 
Russians began their mobilization against 
Germany. The news of the assassination 
of Arehduke Francis Ferdinand struck 
our city particularly hard; it was the death- 
knell of our great Exhibition of Books and 
Imprints. Our, the German barbarians’, 
first care was to protect the exhibitions of 
England, France, and Russia, three of our 
most splendid sections. In spite of the 
war, we inaugurated May 1, 1915, our 
Book and Graphic Museum; and, in the 
course of time, we added thereto, as 
natural sequels to the exhibition, a photo- 
graphic museum, a German school mu- 
seum, and a German Museum of Commerce. 

Neither did our university arrest its 
activities, altho of its 4,515 students in 
1914-15, 2,575 had followed the call of the 
Fatherland. The names of the fallen 
students are gathered in a book, and when 
the war is over they will be engraved 
upon a great tablet of honor. The pro- 
fessors of the university contributed their 
share to the enlightenment of the public 
on the causes and meaning of the war, and 
none of us will ever forget the addresses 
of the late great historian, Karl Lam- 
precht, and our famous philosopher, Wil- 
helm Wundt. 

From the halls of science to those of 
art is a short step. Let us then first con- 
sider the situation of our stage. We 
originally intended to merge our three 
large theaters, but for social and financial 
reasons finally decided to continue all three 
of them separately. The directors and 
actors renounced voluntarily a considerable 
part of their salaries and royalties. 

Deeper yet were the reasons for the 
maintenance of our famous Gewandhaus- 
conzerte. We believed it was our duty, in 
these times of excitement and sorrow, to 
offer the public the elevating and soothing 
influence of music. For the same motives, 
the spiritual concerts were continued in 
St. Thomas Church. 

April 1, 1915, at the first birth-cen- 
tenary of Prince Bismarck, we inaugurated 
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Dreer’s Giant Pansy 


The beautiful rich colorings and soft 
velvet of its petals have y res made 
the Pansy a garden favorite. 

Dreer’s Giant Pansies are of strong 
growth, easy to grow and are unex- 
celled both as to size, coloring and 
texture. Per packet, 10 cents, postpaid. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1917 

is used by thousands of gardeners, both ama- 

teur and professional, who regard it as author- 

itative in the solution of all their ga: 

problems. It lists all the old 

rieties of Flowers and Vegetal ! 

the worthy novelties, and gives clear, concise, 

cultural information. 

A copy sent free if you mention this publication. 
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yourself. You can do this with the 
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some, 
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Wate for complete illustrated 
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100 eggs, 10 cents. Package, treats 600 eggs, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Geo. H. Lee Co. 536 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
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a splendid monument in honor of the great 
statesman. Our book-trade has, of course, 
suffered more than the rest—no sale of 
seientifie and technical works. Fiction, 
however, was in great demand, and, of 
course, war-literature flourished. We have 
started a library to embrace all notable 
books and pamphlets on the war pub- 
lished in the various countries. The 
Easter and autumn fairs were held as if 
there had been no world-war. We con- 
tinued with the construction of our great 
railroad terminal. 


Thus we see that Leipzig had been even 
less affected by the events than Munich. 
Let us now have a glance at the city from 
which William II., frightened by the 
Russian invasion, called the present. idol 
of Germany, Field-Marshal von Hindén- 
burg. That city, Hanover, is one of the 
great military centers of Prussia. When 
the Hanoverian troops under their com- 
mander, General von Emmich and General, 
now Field-Marshal, von Biilow, left the 
town, in the early August -days of 1914 
to invade Belgium, the streets and market- 
places offered an image of sadness and 
desertion. It was here, in + now famous 
coffée-house, that pensioned -off Hinden- 
burg, together with his present chief 
aide, Ludendorff, discust and criticized the 
blunders of the Grosser Generalstab and its 
head, Count von Moltke. We read of 
the city: 


Hanover, together with its neighboring 
Linden, an industrial beehive, counts 
about 400,000 inhabitants. With the very 
outbreak of the war, everything suddenly 
stopt in the city proper; the houses in the 
way of construction, shops and offices, 
were deserted, and it was not before our 
first victories on both fronts that gradu- 
ally industrial life reassumed its former 
aspect. We did, of course, our duty in 
alleviating misery and taking care of our 
wounded heroes. We have suffered finan- 
cially, and are suffering yet, but we are 
keeping our heads above water. 

Our famous technical and veterinary 
institutes and, which struck us harder 
yet, the upper high schools, were emptied. 
The theaters, which at the beginning of the 
war closed altogether, were the greatest 
sufferers, The same is true of our large 
artists’ colony, in whose behalf we had 
to organize charity concerts and charity 
tombolas. 


It will be worth our while to follow Herr 
Fritz Ernst to the east of Germany, to the 
capital of Silesia, Breslau, of which he says: 


We had a hard awakening when, simul- 
taneously with the departure of our sons 
and brothers for the front, the rumor 
spread that Russian emissaries poisoned 
our river Oder.and some of our wells and 
fountains. We suspected a spy in every 
stranger, and not even intimate friends 
were quite free from humiliating suspicion. 
After a few days, however, we recovered 
from our hysterical nervousness. 

Our city being a fortress, the state of 
siege was immediately proclaimed. Every 
morning thousands of workingmen dug 
trench after. trench around the formerly 
so peaceful town, which had soon been 
crowded by the forced immigration of the 
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inhabitants of the neighboring villages and 
boroughs. Wild rumors of automobiles 
filled with gold, ranging through the streets 
in the direction of the Russian frontier, 
filled the air. 

Gradually, all Silesia was covered with 
first-class forts and fortresses to protect 
us from the fate of East Prussia, which has 
been so barbarously devastated by the 
Russian hordes. After the retreat from 
Tarnowka.we prepared ourselves seriously 
for a siege. The post-offices and telephone- 
booths were suddenly closed, in the banks 
metal and, valuables were ready for trans- 
portation into the interior of Germany. 
When we saw in our streets the figures of 
the Emperor and of Hindenburg we 
breathed freer. 

The danger was over, but only for the 
time being. More than once, during the 
first months of the war, the specter of a 
siege appeared before our eyes, above all, 
immediately after the taking of Peremysl 
by the Russians, which brought them so 
dangerously near to Krakow and to 
Silesia’s frontiers. It was not before 
April of 1915 that Hindenburg felt safe in 
commanding the refilling of the trenches. 

Altho we had our share of the general 
misery, we kept a stiff upper lip, and, to 
quote one instance only, almost from the 
very start (September, 1914) our four 
theaters decided to continue their per- 
formances as regularly as possible. But, 
to our shame be it confest, those of our 
dramatic stages which produced the classi- 
eal plays of our great dramatists remained 
empty while the houses giving grotesque 
so-called ‘‘war-scenes’’ were packed: 


Here our author reproduces textually a 
highly characteristic argument of a Breslau 
bourgeois: ‘‘Excuse me, sir—in times of 
peace, well, I do not care. I go once in a 
while to a serious play. But now, during 
this horrible war! I see the whole day 
nothing but mourning and misery. I go 
to the theater in the evening to forget 
for a few hours all these scenes and want 
to have a hearty laugh.” 

Mr. Ernst, at the conclusion of his essay, 
treats himself to a whack at the censor 
who gagged the press of the town in a very 
cruel fashion. ‘‘To retain all the Do Not’s 
our editors have to have a record memory.” 

From Dr. Hellermann we gather a sheaf 
of details about the general feeling at 
K6nigsberg, the famous town of Kant, 
which was so near the Russian border, and 
felt the first fears of invasion. The in- 
formant remarks: 


I can say nothing about the military 
secrets of the fortress Kénigsberg. But I 
can reveal this, that the antiquated 
forts were quickly replaced. by modern 
structures. Of course, the military author- 
ities became automatically the lords of our 
town. All those who had no citizen rights 
were expelled and no new immigration 
tolerated. Thus our population gradually 
dwindled down. We are practically cut 
off from the world. ° 

Every evening all of our restaurants and 
coffee-houses (i.e., bakeries and lunch- 
rooms) are closed at eleven o’clock, saloons 
at six. Therefore, there is, of course, no 
night-life. Our university—only a handful 
of professors and students are left—has 
been transformed into a military hospital; 
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DE LUE’S GOLDEN GIANT 


SWEET CORN 


The most important horticultural acquisition of recent years. 
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Horticultural Society for novelty and excellence in Sweet Corn. 
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450 illustrations, several colored plates and cultural 
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and the same fate befell our city theater, 
our stock exchange, and most of our public 
halls. Operettas and cinemas continue, 
however, to be crowded to the utmost. 
Concerts of light music are also well 
frequented. The Goethe Society does its 
utmost to keep up some appearance at 
least of literary life. 

It goes without saying that our Russian 
transit commerce has suddenly come to a 
complete standstill. The Russian invasion 
of eastern Prussia added to our difficulties. 
No other city felt the effect of the war so 
directly as we. We smelled, so to say, the 
odor of the burning and devastated cities 
of Eydtkuhnen, Gumbinnen, Stallupéhen, 
Goldap, Lyek, and Insterburg; for weeks 
and weeks these were like cities of the dead. 

We heard the sounds of the guns when 
our troops victoriously repelled a Russian 
attack east of the fortified Deime line. 
But our worst war-experience came when 
the hundreds of thousands of refugees 
from the nearest towns placed themselves 
under the protection of the walls of our 
fortress. We could not keep them with us; 
no room, no food, and, besides, the rules 
of a fortress in time of war are very strict. 
Thus, these poor men, women, and children, 
after receiving some “‘first’aid,” had to take 
up once again their wandering staffs. 


In multiplying the experiences and in- 
cidents above detailed by the thousand, 
we are able to visualize the situation which 
reigns throughout Germany—it is the state 
of siege by gradation. 





His Reason.—A bright-eyed little boy 
in a sailor-suit saluted the occupants of a 
passing motor-car so quaintly that they 
stopt to give him sixpence. 

** You’re very polite, little fellow,” the 
lady motorist said. ‘‘ Do you salute all 
the strangers who pass in the same way? ”’ 

“No, no, ma’am, only motorists,” the 
boy stammered, fingering his sixpence 
nervously. ‘‘ Father says I’ve to be polite 
to them, because motor-cars bring him 
trade.” 

The lady seemed disappointed. 

‘* What is your father’s trade, my little 


> * : 
man? Does he repair motor-cars? ” 


‘** No, ma’am; he’s an undertaker,’”’ was 
the little fellow’s response.—Tit-Bits. 
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The Man on the Dock 


OWN on a dock at New York, where 

ships come from afar to discharge their 
cargoes of crude rubber, is a man with a 
strange occupation. 

He goes from case to bale marking the 
rubber. 

His wonderful skill rejects or accepts the 
rubber according to its fitness, and the best 
of it goes to 47 factories of the United States 
Rubber Company, the largest rubber manu- 
facturer in the world. 

The man on the dock is the outpost of a 
scientific organization, a magnificent body of 
260 chemists, engineers and other technically 
trained men, who, with 841 inspectors, stand 
guard .over the integrity of the rubber goods 
made by the United States Rubber Company. 

When the rubber moves from dock to factory 
it meets the advance guard of these men. They 
sample and test it by the most exacting methods 
known to the chemistry and physics 
of rubber. They divide it into classes 
according to the varying characteris- 
tics of its parts. They blend and treat 
each huge class to make it uniform. 

They select and mix these differ- 
ent classes of rubber to get just the 
combination of desired properties. 

This is because each kind of 
goods made—tires, shoes, garden 





hose—demands its own peculiar group of 
specialized characteristics. 

As these various products move tnrough the 
factory, they pass at every step under the keen 
eyes of inspectors, alert for flaws and faults. 

But not yet do they reach the selling force. 
The finished factory products are tested re- 
peatedly to see that they conform to the quality 
standard set for strength, elasticity, softness, 
resistance to wear, and the effect of heat and 
light. They are run on special machines that 
in a few hours duplicate the wear and tear of 
months of use; and finally pass the last ordeal 
of severe actual service tests. 

The consummation of all this skill and 
care is found in every product you buy 
under the United States Rubber Company’s 
trade-marks. 

From the forest tree to the purchaser, this 
scientific control shines out in all our enormous 
production—all styles of rubber 
footwear; canvas rubber-soled 
shoes; weatherproof clothing ; 
tires for automobiles, motor 
trucks and all other vehicles; 
druggists’ rubber goods, insu- 
lated wire; soles and heels; 
belting, hose, packing, mechan- 
ical and moulded rubber goods 
of every description. 


United States Rubber Company 










Your motor 
erows—in power 


when you install gas-tight piston rings. 
They'll give you a// the power there is in 
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PISTON 
RING 





PIECE 


\ 


your engine—25% of it is now lost through 
leaky, gap-type piston rings. 


The Inland is absolutely gas-tight— 
and low priced because it is one-piece 


The patent spiral cut does away with the gap 
and also causes it to expand in a perfect circle, 


Dealers ! 


Inlands give 
motorists a one- 
piece price and 
you a two-piece 
profit. Write us! 


making positive contact with’ the entire inner 


circumference of the cylinder. 
most durable because one width and thickness 


all around—no weak or thin places. 
A few dollars will buy Inlands for your motor 
—quickly paid for by the increased mileage you 


get per gallon of fuel; besides 
25% MORE POWER! 


Ask your garage 


about Inlands today. 


90 days’ 


trial; money back guarantee. 
Already used by 100,000 cars. 


‘Standard equipment on Franklin, Pathfinder, 
Kissel Kar, Apperson and Weidely motors. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


INLAND MACHINE WORKS 
814 Mound Street, St. Louis, Mo., U, S.A, 


Strongest and 


















A Four-Inch Shelf of Health-Book 


Here are four splendid books on health. 
Stand them up together and they take four 
inches of space on your shelf, but they will 
bulk a thousand times larger than that in 
your life. To own and study these four 
books is the best life insurance policy a 


How to Live 


By Prof. Irving Fisher 
and Dr. Eugene Lyman 
Fisk. Authorized by the 
Hygiene Reference Board of 
the Life Extension Institute. 
Endorsed by physicians and 
health authorities every- 
where. Will make you over 
and add yearsto your life. 
30,000 copies sold. 


By mail, $1.12 





The Influence of the 
Mind on the Body 


By Dr. Paul Dubois, the 
eminent neurologist. An 
intimate and clearly ex- 
pressed talk on this much 
discussed subject that 
contains a wealth of in- 
spiration and help. Points 
the way to health and hap- 
piness. By mail, 54 cents 


man or woman can take out. They are 
filled with sanity and wisdom and will save 
their cost over and over again in doctor’s 
bills. Read them, mold your life on them, 
and watch yourself gaining in health and 
strength from day to day. 


The Heart and Nervous Breakdowns and 
Blood Vessels How to Avoid Them 


By Dr.I.H. Hirschfeld. By Charles D. Mus- 
Tellsthe storyof theheart grove, M.D. A sane, 
anditsailments,shows you practical book on thecause 
how to care for and cure and cure of nervous 
all disorders of the circu- troubles that will com- 
lation by right living and mend itself to your intel- 
careful eating, and howto ligence. Will do wonders 
reach a healthy old age. for you physically and 

By mail, $1.37 mentally. By mail, $1.12 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 











THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Found Out.—‘ There are a lot of girls 
who don’t ever intend to marry.” 

“* How do you know? ” 

“T have proposed to several.’”’—Puck. 





Impediment.—@BiLtty—“ I would lay the 
world at your feet but for one thing.” 

Mitty—* And that is? ”’ 

Brtty—“ Some other people are using 
it.”—Judge. 





Did Her Best.—Tracuer—‘‘ Do you 
know the population of New York? ”’ 
Mamie Bacxrow—“ Not all of them, 


_ma’am, but then, we’ve only lived here 


two years.’’—Puck. 





An Encore.—Camera Man—‘ I’m sorry 
Jack, but we’ll have to do that business 
over again, where you fall off the roof into 
the rain-barrel and are run over by the 
steam-roller. My film gave out.”—Life. 





Speedy.—InquireEr (at South Station)— 
“Where does this train go? ”’ 

BraxkeMan—“ This train goes to New 
York in ten minutes.”’ 

InquiIRER—“ Goodness! That’s going 
some ! ”’—Chrislian Register. 





He ©“ Knew.—Wutuis—“ The Highfliers 
are going to give up their big house this 
winter.” 

Mrs. Wititis— You must be mistaken. 
I was talking with Mrs. Highflier only 
yesterday.” 

Wituis—* Well, I was talking with the 
mortgagee only this morning.” —Puck. 





Prejudice 


The Duke of York 
Removed the cork 
And tilted up the flagon. 


The label read: 
Treuedeutscherrheinerweinimmiinch- 
engemachte. 
So now he’s on the wagon. 
—New York Sun. 
Fixing the Blame.—A glue-factory stands 
near a certain railway. Its charms are not 
for the nose, and therefore a lady often 
earried with her a bottle of lavender salts. 
One morning an old farmer took the seat 
beside her. As the train neared the fac- 
tory, the lady opened her bottle of salts. 
Soon the whole car was filled with the 
horrible odor. The farmer put up with it 
as long as he could, then shouted, ‘‘ Madam, 
would you mind puttin’ the cork in that 
‘ere bottle? ’"—New York Tribune. 


Fooled ’Em.—“ It is remarkable,” said 
Mr. Gruntler, ‘‘ how mean some people are. 
I had with me on a fishing trip two friends 
who evidently were familiar with my rep- 
utation as an angler. Before starting, one 
of them made the following suggestion: 
‘We will agree that the first one who 
catches a fish must treat the crowd.’ I 
assented to this, and we started. Now, 
don’t you know, those two fellows both 
had a bite, and were too mean to pull 
them up.” 

“TI suppose you lost, then? ” remarked 
the friend. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mr. Gruntler. “I 
didn’t have any bait on my hook.”—New 
York Telegraph. 
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What St.Louis thin& of Te NEW EDISON 


saad 





ST. anise sepuunar 


PROBLEM OF MUSIC 
IN HOME SETTLED 
BY DIAMOND DSt 


Edison Machine ‘Re-Creates’ Voice 
Beside It at Victoria Thea- 
tert Concert. 











‘BY HOMER MOORE. 

When Mark Silvers 
an Edison Diamond Disc concert in 
the Victoria Theater it is a foregone 
conclusion that the “Standing Room 
Only” sign will be displayed. From 
orchestra pit to roof the multitude 
filed every nook and corner, and the 
enthusi ‘was ate with 
the attendance. It is a wonderful thing 
—even in this age of scientific won- 
ders—to see and hear an instrument 
“recreating”—as Mr. Silverstone calls 
it—a human voice that is right there 
beside it, now singing with it and now 
listening to it, thrilled by the con- 
sciousness of a second personality—al- 
most a dual personality: The problem 
“to hear ourselves as others hear us” 
has been solved even if we can’t as 
yet “see oursel¥es as others see us."—~ 

The vocal soloist last evening. was 








the beautiful Anna Case of the Metro- - 4 


politan Opera Coinpany of New York. 
Her voice was richer than ever before. 
Her style has broadened and matured 
and become more musicianly. There is 
e heart in it that goes to the heart and 
self-poise and sensitiveness that 
prophesies a brilliant musical future 
for this young artist. Miss Case sang 
the well-known air from Charpentter’s 





The 
NEW 
EDISON 


makes your home 
the worlds greatest 
stage 


and a ber of. folk 
songs, “The old Folks at Home” be- 
ing among the number. 

Arthur Walsh, the violinist, played 
the Schubert “Ave Maria” with the 
Diamond Disc, and also the famous 
“Meditation” from “Thais,” by Masse- 
met. Besides these selections, he ac- 
companied Miss Case, voice, violin and 
the “Recreator” blending into one 
beautiful tonal 

The voice of Thomas Chatners | dis- 
Played the merits of that good old 
tune, “Answers,” by Alfred G. Robyn, 
who used to so completely belong to 
St. Louis that St. Louis nearly, al not 
quite, belonged to him. 

Mr. Silverstone is, by these concerts, 
contributing very largely to the ad- 

of I taste and in- 
terest in this city. Doubtless _ many 
went to the performance lait night 
out of curiosity, but&that element soon 





"enoutse,” “A ‘Song of India,” by Rim- 
sky-K nd 





gave place to genuine enjoyment of, 


the p m. The problem of music 
in the, home is solved when the sing- 
ing of the greatest artists is made pos- 
od ~ Baa Ey wags eagene that does not 

etray itself in the ve resence of 
the artist herself. si — 








ST.LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 





ural Voice een Phonograph. 

A musical event .of unique interest 
was that at the Victorla Theater Sat- 
urday evening, when Miss Anna Case, 
the young prima donna of the Metro~- 
politan Opera Company, appeared be- 
fore 2500 music lovers in a tone test 


of Thomas A. Edison’s wonderful phono: 
graphic invention. -_ > ( 

After an opening address by Mr. .Mark 
Silverstone, who arranged the test, Miss 
Case stood beside the new Edison pho; 
nograph and sang several numbers with 
the instrument, records of which had 
previously been made from her voice. 

So perfectly did the instrument blend 
with her voice that the audience could 
not distinguish except by her lips when 
Migs Case ceased singing. During ren- 
dition of the Song of India, the house 
was darkened and until the lights were 
turned on no one knew Miss Case had 
left the stage. 

Besides a rare musical treat, the test 
convinced many skeptics of the triumph 
of Mr. Edison's genius in re-creating 
the human voice in all {ts naturalness. 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 








SILVERSTONE TONE TEST 
SHOWS EDISON SUCCESS 


Again Mark Silverstone’s tone test 
has come and gone and thousands of 
St. Louls music lovers have voted 
him their thanks, for indeed he has 
done much for the uplift of music. 


York, Her voice was at its best, 
and as she progressed it became 
richer and broader. Miss Case sang 
the well known aria from Charpen- 
tler’s “Louise.” A song of India by 
Run'sky-Korsakow and a number of 
folk songs. 

Arthur Walsh, violinist, played 
Schubert's “Ave Maria” with the 
diamond disc ‘and also the famous 
“Meditation” from “Thais,” by Mas- 
senet. He also accompanied Miss 
Case, voice, violin and the “recrea- 
tor” blending into one beautiful 
tone. 

Sliverstone has given these tone 
tests for several years and with each 
performance hundreds of the skep- 
tical Msteners go away convinced 
that the new Edison does recreate 
,and that one can now have the 
)greatest artists in their home, Rec- 
ords played by an instrument that 
does not betray itself in the pres- 
ence of the artists. 


Baily Globe-Bemocrat, 








2500 HEAR NATURAL VOICE 
TONES IN PHONOGRAPH 


That Thomas A. Edison has successfully 
task of re- 





That Thomas A. Edison 
fully accomplished the ‘mareubous 
task of recreating the natural tone 
of the human voice in the produc- 
tion of phonographic records was the 
verdict of a big audience, Saturday 
night. The vocal soloist Saturday 
evening was Miss Anna Case of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New} 





the natural tone and timbre of 
the 1 human voice in jad Sey of pho- 
nearensie rds the verdict last 
night of 2500 music lovers who gathered 
at the Victoria Theater to witness this 


demon: tion of the eae of _eareanase 
genius, Of the numerous persons who at- 
tended the demonstration skeptical of the 


claims made*for the records, all came 
that it had proved squab 


' Miss Anna Case, young, prune 6 donna 
of the Metropolitan ae was 
chosen for the test. nsiders her 


as 
to play. She san; iew and 
atrament Diended perfectly with her sil- 
very voice. e ceased, 

‘ment ‘continued the me 
Beautiful oat Sonal ality as when the ster 
ied it. None In the audience was 

wo a pt b: Sbeorving thet her } 
» exce’ r 
nel @ unison between the 
on the | ‘was so remarkable that 
on the instrument 
trained ears could not Setect t the slightest 
Sitterence. 


There is a 
licensed dealer in 
your vicinity. Watch 
ui, his announcement. 

ay we send you 

the okies 

“MUSIC’S 
RE~ CREATION’? 


— 





Anna Case, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, photographed on the stage of the Victoria 
Theatre in St. Louis on Oct. 21, 1916, while. 
singing in direct comparison with the New 


Edison’s Re-Creation of her voice. 














THOMAS A, EDISON, Inc., Dept. 2372, ORANGE, N, J. 
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AN INVISIBLE EXPENSE OF TRUCK OPERATION 
WHICH CAN BE AVOIDED 


N invisible item of expense, often overlooked by motor truck 

users, is the time lost for repairs. The unavoidable items of 

fuel, oil, tires and upkeep appear on your books, but they may not 
be nearly so serious a leak in your profits. 

It is estimated that three days of lay-up and idleness will cost 
the owner more than a month’s operating expense (driver's 
wages excluded). 

In the operation of a White Truck this avoidable expense is 
reduced toa minimum. The White stays in active service more 
working days in the year than is true of any other make of 
truck of which we have found any record. 


‘THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 





























DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 


HAYNER CIGARS 


Just to PROVE how fine 
they are--we will send you 


for® 122 


PARCEL POST PAID 


MEN — start now — buy 
your Cigars the Hayner 
way—cut out the profits of 
the middleman and dealer— 
get your cigars fine, fresh 
and fragrant — direct from 
factory at the factory price. 
Introductory Offer 


Just to show you how fine they 

‘are—and what a great saving 
our “Direct from Factory” plan 
of selling means to you—we will 
send you a special box of 25 
Hayner’ Standards—or 25 Hay- 
ner Panetelas—for only $1.¢5— 
parcel post paid by us. 


Note the Price 


5 cents each for cigars that 
e, quality and workman- 
ship cannot be equalled any- 
where over the counter for less 
than $ for 25c, 


Hayner Standards 
Are hand-made, long filler cigars 
—Londres shape — 4% inches 
long—a choice blend of genuine 
imported Havana and finest 
domestic tobaccos with genuine 
Sumatra wrapper—a mild, sweet 
and delightful smoke that will 
please every man who tries them. 


Hayner Panetelas 
Are particularly fine in flavor 
and aroma—full 5-inch panetela 
shape—a long, cool, even smok- 
ing cigar that is immensely 
popular with our patrons. 


Money-Back Offer 


Try these cigars. Send fora box 
of 25 Standards or 25 Panetelas 
—smoke 8 or 10—judge them 
squarely on their merits—and if 
you don’t find them pleasing in 

















every way, send back the bal- Cutshowsexact 
ance and we will return your 2¢ of Hayner 
Standards. 


money without a word. 
Don’t wait—get your order in the mail today. 
You can’t lose—we take all the risk and stand 
_all the expense if we fail to please you. 
In ordering-—state which shape you prefer— 
Standards or P&anetelas—and also mention 
whether you like light, medium or dark cigars, 


Address our nearest office 


THE HAYNER CIGAR CO., 2&* 

Dayton, 0. Washington, D.C. Boston, Mass 

St. Louis, Mo. Kansas City,Mo. St. Paul, Minn. 

Toledo, O. Jacksonville, Fla. lew ans, 
ESTABLISHED 1866 CAPITAL $500,000 














STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


Bay BBS, ee DAISY 





AirRifles 





Two Daisy 
Models 
That Have 


Captured 
the Country 


The Daisy Pump Gun $3.50 
The Military Daisy Each 


a tener Pamp Gun has the ap- 
and ri? pum} action 
le 8) 












shot re; pn 
justable sights: ‘turned walout of stock. 

The Military Daisy, 50-shot repeater, with 
true military lines,s!ing and swivel, removable bayonet. 

Other models 25 cents to $2.50. All dealers, or sent direct 
on receipt of price. 


DAISY MFG. CO., 309 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich. 
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In College Towns.—‘‘ What is the rent 
of your room, Henry? I suppose they ask 
a lot for it.’ 

“ Yes, all the time.’ Lampoon. 





Her Plan.— 
husband? ” 

“No; I am an early riser and am al- 
ways up in time to greet him.’’—Boslon 
Transcript. 


“Do you sit up for your 


we have a 


Expert.—M anacer—“ Yes, 
Have 


vacancy in our financial department. 
you had any experience in finance? ”’ 

‘** I’m supporting a $10,000 wife on $5,000 
a year.” —Life. 


Practical. Po—“‘ Your roommate says 
that he is a practical socialist.” 

Dunx—“ He must be. He wears my 
shirts, smokes my tobacco, and writes to 
my girls.” —Pitt Panther. 

As He Saw It.—“ John, dear, 
lady from the Capital, ‘I enclose 
hotel bill.” 

** Dear Jane, 
John in reply; ‘ 
more hotels at this price 
bing you! ”—T%t-Bits. 


” 


wrote a 
the 


] enclose a-check,’’ wrote 
‘but please don’t buy any 
they are rob- 





His Part.—‘‘ So you confess that the 
unfortunate young man was carried to the 
pump and there drenched with water? 
Now, Mr. Fresh, what part did you take 
in this disagreeable affair? ” 

UNDERGRADUATE (meekly)—* The left 
leg; sir.”—Christian Register. 


Those Sudden Changes. 


He knew she had a heart of ice, 
And yet he sought to win it; 

He thought it would be cool and nice 
In summer, could he be in it; 

But a woman loves a man to fool, 
As‘he found when he got her; 

For, instead of keeping cool, 
She kept him in hot water. 

—Indianapolis Siar, 


Artists’ Problems.—The story is revived 
of a society woman who wrote to Paderew- 
ski for “ta lock of hair.”’ She received this 
reply: ‘‘ Dear Madame: M. Paderewski 
directs me to say that it affords him much 
pleasure to comply with your request. 
You failed to specify whose hair you desire. 
So he sends samples of that of his valet, 
cook, waiter, and mattress belonging to 
M. Pullman, proprietor of the coach in 
which he traveled in America.”—Public 
Opinion (London). 


‘Have you ever had any 


9» 


Experience.— 
experience in handling high-class ware? 
asked a dealer in bric-a-brac of an applicant 


* for work. 


‘‘ No, sir,” was the reply, “ but I think 
I can do it.” 

‘ Suppose,” said the dealer, ‘‘ you acci- 
dentally broke a very valuable porcelain 
vase, what would you do? ” 

“T should put it carefully together,” 
replied the man, ‘and set it where a 
wealthy customer would be sure to knock 
it over again.” 

“Consider yourself engaged,” said the 
dealer. ‘‘ Now, tell me where you learned 
that trick of the trade.” 

“A few years ago,” answered the other, 
“T was one of the ‘ wealthy-customer 
class.”,—New York Telegraph. 
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“You Get The Job” 


“We've been watching you, young man. 
We know you're made of the stuff that wins. 
The man that cares enough about his future to 
study an I. C. S. course in his spare time is the 
kind we want in this firm’s responsible posi- 
tions, You're getting your promotion on what 


you know, and I wish we had more like you. 


The boss can’t take chances. When he has 
a responsible job to fill, he picks a man frained 
to hold it. He’swatching you right now, hoping 
you'll be ready when your opportunity comes. 

The thing for you to do is to start today and 
train yourself to do some one thing better than 
others, You can do it in spare time through 
the International Correspondence Schools. 
Over 5000 men reported advancement last year 
as a result of their I. C. S. training. 

The first step these men took was to mark 
and mail this coupon. Make your start the 
same way—and make it right now. 

LC. 5.8 Box 4878, Scranton, Pa. 
Fre CAR OUT HERE = Ow oe oo 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


« Box 4878, SCRANTON, PA. 


aie, without obligating me, how I can qualify fer 
the p osition, or in the subject, before which I mark X 


C)] ELECTRICAL — 

[) Electric Lightin 

(| Electric Cx Ronning 

Electric Wiring 

Practical Telephony 

C Felegraph Exper 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINE ER 

Mechanical Draftsman 

O) meg e Samy Practice 


s En 
Sicivit ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
[] MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR 
(_] Metallurgist or Prospector 


(J SALESMANSHIP 
OC ADVERTISING MAN 
fs Window Trimmer 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
Oo RAILRO 
Oo ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
U BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
OU Cert. Pub. Accountant 
O Railway Accountant 
OC Commercial Law 
(J Traffic Management 
[)GOOD ENGLISH 








[] Marine ated ( Teacher 
nl ARCHIT: [Common School Subjects 
Oo Geoduas a Builder Oo CIVIL SERVICE 
Architectural Draftsman o Railway Mail Clerk 
0) Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Cj Structural Engineer O Navigator Spanish 
O Agriculture German 
O roaltry Raising [| Freneh 
(CJ AUTOMOBILES Italian 





LJ PLUMBING AND HEATING 
(J Sheet Metal Worker 
(CO OHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Name. 





Occupation 
& Employer. = = 





Street 
and No. — — 





_— State_ 





I 
I 
l 
I 
[ 
I 
| CJSTATIONARY ENGINEER 
I 
! 
I 
| 
I 
I 
I 
J 


0 





Write for How To 

PATENTS sme 
of Patent Buyers and 

Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


MEN WANTED 


To sell “Wear-Ever” aluminum 
fuel saving utensils. 


$6.38 per day 











“S 





of 7 hours, is the average profit 
made by 3,030 men. 5. A. Curry of 
Denver, Coke. writes, “/ made 

with 


a profit of $4574 22 last year 
*Wear-Ever.’ 
THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. H, New Kensington, Pa. 
If you live in Canada write iy 
Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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| WORLDS LARGEST MAKERS OF | 
DISSOLVED ACETYLENE | 


OXY-ACETYLENE 
ne S CUTTING 


c 





Te 








Welding one of 26 boiler 
seclions of 16-gauge sleel 
tubing to stand a pressure 
of 3,000 lbs. to the square 
inch for the light-weight, 
high-power engine of the 
the new Doble Steam Car. 


Welding made this 


new steam boiler 
possible 


In constructing the boiler of this new 
steam automobile, the manufacturer’s 
design called for neatness, light weight, 
strength and the ability to withstand 
high pressure. Oxy-acetylene welding 
solved the problem, just as it is making 
stronger, neater and better metal prod- 
ucts possible in every line of manufac- 
ture. If you use bolts, rivets or threaded 
joints in your product, it will pay you to 
know the possibilities and savings of 
oxy-acetylene welding. 


neg Ore 


Oxy-acetylene welding fuses two or more 
pieces of metal at intense heat, giving a strong, 
neat, permanent joint. 


The Prest-O-Lite process is inexpensive— 
simple to operate. We furnish a high-grade 
welding apparatus for $60 (Canada, $75), acety- 
lene service and special metal-cutting blow-pipe 
provided at extra cost. 


The great, universal system of Prest-O-LiteService 
furnishes ready-to-use dissolved acetylene in con- 
venient, portable cylinders in sizes to suit every need 
—insures prompt exchange of empty cylinders for 
full ones—everywhere. Prest-O-Lite Dissolved 
Acetylene gives better welds, quicker work, lower 
operating costs. Makes the outfit obedient for use 
inside or outside the sho; Avoids the initial outlay 
and depreciation of anating crude acetylene in car- 
bide generators. 


For Quick, Permanent Repairs 


Millions of dollars’ worth of valuable castings, 
machine parts and tools are being reclaimed from 
the junk pile through this process. The entire cost 
of the outfit may be saved by just one repair, and 
the saving will include the time and delay caused 
by a shut-down as well as the cost of a new part. 


Write for details - ane _ eneeuatnotasing or 

repair operation. rature describes 

—— of savings vir ony. -acetylene weld- 
ing 


The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc 
U. S. Main Offices and Factory 
862 SPEEDWAY, INDIANAPOLIS 
Canadian Main Offices and Factory 
Dept. K, MERRITTON, ONT. 























CURRENT EVENTS 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


WESTERN FRONT 


February 8.—The fighting on the Somme 
front continues, and heavy blows by 
the British are reported. The Ger- 
mans lose an important position on the 
erest of Sailly-Saillisel Hill, which had 
dominated the St. Pierre Vaast Wood. 
A number of prisoners and a machine 
gun are taken. On the Ancre the Brit- 
ish also take Baillescourt Farm, three- 
quarters of a mile from Miraumont. A 
trench near Grandcourt, to the south- 
ward, is also among the day’s gains. 


February 9.—Berlin states that the re- 
cently reported attack on Sailly-Sail- 
lisel Hill was only partially successful, 
and that the British troops there are 
hemmed in by the Germans. More raids 
are carried out on the Somme front, and, 
to the northward, the British destroy 
a number of dugouts southeast of Ypres 
and take prisoners. A French repulse 
of a Teuton attack is reported from 
Hill 304, at Verdun. 


February 10.—Contrary to yesterday’s 
German report, the British announce 
that they have held the hill at Sailly- 
Saillisel against attack and are firmly 
established. Several air engagements 
are reported, in one of which Lieutenant 
Guynemar brings down his thirty-first 
aeroplane. The Allies bombard the 
railroads and factories near Rombach 
and Hagondange, and in the Sarre 
Valley. 

The British infantry attack on a mile- 
front in the Somme sector, taking a 
strong German trench system, with 
slight losses. A firm foothold is also 
gained on the slope of Serre Hill, north- 
east of Beaumont-Hamel, on the road 
to Bapaume. 

February 12.—Additional British gains 
along the Ancre are reported from 
London, as 600 yards of trenches are 
occupied after a night attack near the 
Beaucourt-Puisieux Road, west of Mi- 
raumont. A German counter-charge 
fails, being repulsed by fire from the 
Lewis guns in use. Six British attacks, 
says Berlin, failed during the one night. 


February 13.—The British penetrate sev- 

- eral hundred yards into the German 
positions east of Souchez and _ inflict 
severe damage on the entrenchments 
there. Four mine shafts, a trench rail- 
road, and several dugouts are destroyed. 
Dugouts are also razed northeast of 
Neuville-St. Vaast, east of Ypres, and 
prisoners taken. The French report 
destructive fires on the Teutons’ works 
near Quennevieres, and the penetration 
of trenches north of Reims. 


February 14.—More ground is won by the 
British on the Somme as a post is cap- 
tured near Grandcourt, south of the 
Ancre, with large losses to the Teuton 
forces. Berlin, however, states that 
north of the Ancre repeated British 
attacks were unsuccessful. 


EASTERN FRONT 


February 8.—The Russians report taking 
a trench near Kirlibaba, in the Hun- 
garian Karpathians, and holding it in 
the face of two counter-attacks. 


February 10.—A minor engagement in 
Galicia, in which the Germans raid a 
Russian line, taking seventeen prisoners 
and a few machine guns, is the only 
—s reported from the Eastern 
ront, 


February 12.—Near Kiselin, east of Kovel, 
the German raiders enter a Russian 
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RZPTOK 


GLASSES 
THE INVISIBLE BIFOCALS 





If you wear glasses—or need 
to wear glasses—ask your 
oculist, optometrist or, op- 
tician about KRYPTOKS: 

KRYPTOK Glasses are for everyone who 
needs double vision lenses. They enable 
you to see both near and far objects clearly 


— without removing or changing your 
glasses from morning to night. 


KRYPTOKS (pronounced Crip-tocks) 
are the only double vision glasses with 
clear,’ smooth, even surfaces—free from 
seam or hump. 


Write for Booklet, 
*‘Eyesight Efficiency’’ 


KRYPTOK COMPANY, INc. 


The old fey che KRYPTOK 
Bifocal ema Bifocal 


‘ 

















With the disfiguring | With clear smooth 
seam or hump even surfaces 














Mounted 
Police Life 


~ In Canada 
Just Published 


A new book by Captain R. Burton Deane, who has had a big 
part in the development of the Northwest Mounted Police. 
He tells of the organization, discipline and duties of the Force 
and the detrimental effect of politics. The achievements of the 
Force here recorded form as entertaining a romance of crime, 
criminals and police as can anywhere be found. Here is an 
intimate picture of Louis Riel during his trial; stories of the 
“Tucker Peach,’’ the ‘‘Benson’’ and the ‘‘Wilson’’ murder 
cases; ‘‘The Crooked Lakes Affair,’’ Cattle Smuggling, Lynch- 
ings, crimes redolent of the ““Wild West’’; and to read of them 
as Captain Deane tells the tales is to be transported t a new 
field of criminal romance. 
Octavo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 






















KJ WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 


AND How To MAKE THE APPARATUS, a handy manual for Se 
pam pearod or = aes Shows how to make, erect, and co’ 
=F ae mall working wireless plant. Cc “oth, ‘dius. 
trated wa Piro ‘eorame. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth > New York 















TRY CHALLENGE 


CLEANABLE COLLARS 


The clean-cut style and good looks 
of your “linen” collar— with added 
service. Instantly cleanable. No laundry 
bills ever. Challenge Collars save $5.00 
to $10.00 per year—and give you a con- 
stantly clean collar. 25c each—at your 
dealers, or by mail. Try them. State size 
and your style. A booklet on request. 


THE ARLINGTON CO. 
725 sdatseativs New York 
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Racine 


$1150 





120-inch Wheelbase 


F. o. b. 


Mitchell Junior—a 40-h.p. Six 
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SIXES 






$1460 i: 










.o. b. 


7-Passenger—48 Horsepower 
127-inch Wheelbase 





How Mitchells Differ 


Because of What John W. Bate Has Done 


Hundreds of Extras 


Factory efficiency has ‘been made a fine 
art in thiseplant. John W. Bate, our effi- 
ciency engineer, has spent millions to 
attain it. aes 

This entire plant, covering 45 acres, was 
built and equipped to secure it. Now our 
new body plant completes it. We urge you 
to learn where these tremendous savings 
show in extra value. 


For a Lifetime Car 


Part of this saving pays for 100 per 
cent over-strength. Our margin of safety 
used to be 50 per cent. It has now been 
doubled. : 

Steering parts, gears, axles, etc., are 
made oversize. Our rear springs are built 
so that, in two years, not a single spring 
has broken. 

Over 440 parts are built of toughened 
steel. Parts which get a major strain are 
built of Chrome-Vanadium. The steel in 
Mitchells costs us up to 15 cents per pound. 
And we do not skimp on weight. 

The result is safety, freedom from repairs 
and troubles. And a car which probably 
will serve men for fa lifetime. Time will 
prove, we believe, that this double strength 
is worth half the price of the car. 


$4,000,000 in Extras 


There are 31 extra features in Mitchells, 
most of them exclusive. On this year’s 
output these extras cost us about $4,000,000. 


They are things like a power tire pump, 
an easy control, a ball-bearing steering 
gear, engine primer on the dashboard, a 
light in the tonneau, a locked compart- 
ment, etc. 


Every one is a wanted feature. Yet they 
are impossible, at a modest price, without 
Mitchell factory efficiency. 


Extras in Luxury 


The Mitchell has long been considered 
by experts one of the handsomest cars on 
the street. The output is largely sold in 
metropolitan centers. 


Yet this year we have added 24 per cent 
to the cost of finish, upholstery and trim- 
ming. We are giving you heat-fixed finish, 
extra - grade leather, and scores of new 
dainty touches. 





TWO SIZES 


+ —a roomy, 7-passenger Six, 
Mitchell with 127-inch wheelbase. A 
high-speed, economical, 48-horsepower 
motor. Disappearing extra seats and 31 extra 
features included. 


Price $1460, f. 0. b. Racine 


° e - in 
Mitchell Junior 52 5.23ssene"75% 
with 120-inch wheelbase. A 40-horsepower 
motor — 14 - inch smaller bore than larger 
Mitchell. 


Price $1150, f. o. b. Racine 
Also all styles of enclosed and convertible 








bodies. Also demountable tops. 





All this results from another economy. 
We now occupy our new body plant. All 
Mitchell bodies, open and 
built here now, under Bate efficiency 
methods. And this added luxury clearly 
shows the result. 


enclosed, are 


What So Important? 

What else is so important? 

Extra values like these, without extra 
price, come only through efficiency. Under 
other methods, all these values are wasted 
in the shop. 


Mitchell stands unique among fine cars 
in respect to efficiency. For a dozen years 
John W. Bate has worked here to attain it. 

Go to your Mitchell dealer and see the re- 
sults. Compare it with cars built otherwise. 
If you can, take an engineer with you, and 
we will abide by his verdict. 


$1150 Mitchell Junior 


Note that this year’s line includes two 
sizes—the Mitchell and the Mitchell Junior. 
But the Mitchell Junior—for five passen- 
gers—is still powerful and roomy. 

This is also for efficiency. So the man 
who wants a 5-passenger car need not pay 
for more power or more room than he needs. 


MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 
Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Sparton Products 
Are Recognized as Standards of Quality 


This is made plain by the judgment of the great ma- | New Sparton Gasoline 
jority of America’s high-grade motor car manufacturers. Vv Syst 
Sparton Motorhorns are standard equipment on 42 ee 
leading automobiles. More than three times as many This is the latest addition to the 
leading motor cars are equipped with Spartons than  Sparton line of quality products. 
with any other make of horn. Subjected to every possible test 
on all types of motors under 
There are lower priced horns than Sparton, but price varied and rigorous conditions, it 
was not considered by the engineers of these 42 com- __hasquickly proved itself the most 
panies, who.conducted exhaustive tests to determine _ efficient device of its kind yet 
upon the horn most efficient and most reliable under _ produced. 
all conditions. 





Sparton Radiators 


Here are some of the leading American cars that use and Fans 

Sparton Motorhorns as standard equipment. The superior worth of these Sparton products has 
been conclusively demonstrated by their efficient 

Packard Hudson Haynes performance on numerous high-grade motor cars. 

Chalmers Studebaker Pathfinder Sparton Honeycomb Radiators and Radiator Fans 

Winton White Owen Magnetic are in such demand that we have been obliged to 
make an extensive addition to our factory to 


Stutz Marmon Jackson 1 2 
Kissel Cole Marion-Handley increase their manufacture. 


Mercer Jordan National 
Peerless Briscoe And 22 others 


Prices $3 to $15 


The Sparks-Withington Co. 


Jackson, Michigan - - - U.S. A. 
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position, taking forty-two prisoners and 
a machine gun. They are shortly after 
driven out again. 


February 13.—Berlin announces the Ger- 
man capture of a Roumanian defense 
south of Vale Putna, on the northern 
end of the Roumanian’ front, with 163 
prisoners and a vast quantity of war- 
material. The repulse of two Russian 
attacks on the upper Sereth is also 
reported. 

Paris admits that the Teutons have suc- 
cessfully resumed the offensive. in 
Macedonia, taking a hill position east 
of Paralovo, in the Cerna bend. eo 

On the other hand, the Italian forces 
occupy Ersen, northwest of Koritza, 
while the British execute profitable raids 
on Palmes and in the Doiran region. 


February 14.—After a two days’ battle, the 
erman troops still remain in possession 
of mountain positions near Meste 
Canesci, in the Bukowina. The un- 
successful Russians are said to be moy- 
ing back to take up a new stand east of 
Jacobeni, after losing 1,200 prisoners 

to the Teutons. 


GENERAL 


February 8.—The British steamer T'urino 
is sunk off the Irish coast by a U-boat, 
and, it is reported by London, one 
American is killed. President Wilson 
gives instructions to have the facts of 
the case collected and presented to him. 


The loss of ships in the German U-boat 
campaign is reported to date as follows: 
February 1, 10 ships, 13,039 tons; Feb- 
ruary 2, 8 ships, 7,337 tons; February 
3, 6 ships, 10,159 tons; February 4, 
2 ships, 2,623 tons; February 5, 5 ships, 
8,729 tons; February 6, 14 ships, 44,457 
tons; February 7, 13 ships, 30,352 tons} 
February 8, 10 ships, 21,504 tons. 

Sweden and Holland refuse to follow 
the United States into breaking rela- 
tions with Germany. From South 
America, however, come endorsements 
of the President’s stand from Uruguay, 
Panama, and Bolivia. 


February 9.—Berlin sets last month’s loss 
of aircraft at 89 planes. Of these, 34 
were Teutonic craft and the remaining 
55 belonged to the Allied forces. 

The ship-loss for the day due to U-boats 
is reported at 6 boats, of 10,424 total 
tonnage. 

Two envoys, the Minister to Vienna and 
the Minister to Turkey from Roumania, 
are degraded by the Roumanian Gov- 
ernment for remaining in enemy terri- 
tory after the beginning of hostilities. 
General Socecu is tried by court-martial 
and sentenced to five years’ penal servi- 
tude and degradation on charges con- 
nected with his command at the battle 
of the Argechu River, on December 4 
last. This was the battle which lost 
Bucharest to the Germans. 


February 10.—Reports from London dis- 
pute the German statement of airplane 
losses for January. It is stated that 
Allied airmen have. accounted for 75 
German aircraft in the month, while 
the British loss is set at 15. The French 
losses are unpublished. 

The tonnage loss in vessels for the day is 
set at 22,271 tons (7 ships). 

A line of Turkish trenches on the Hai 
River in Mesopotamia is reported taken 
by the British, in a resumption of the 
offensive south of Kut-el-Amara. 


February 11.—An Austrian attack is 
launched on Goritz from the eastward, 
and gains, according to report, some 
slight advances. The invaders are gen- 
erally repulséd, and seventy prisoners 
fall into Italian hands. 

The tonnage loss for the day in ships is 
reported to be 5,211 tons (2 vessels). 











An official British report describes the 
most recent success at Kut, stating 
thai the Turks were driven back 800 
to 1,200 yards on a front of three miles. 
The report adds that the Turks suffered 
great losses. , 


February 12.—With a 300-mile funnel- 
shaped safety lane of armed patrol-ships 
the British Government is said to have 
made the arrival and departure of liners 
from Chafinel ports and Liverpool safe. 
The sinking of ships by U-boats declines 
from day to day, the latest report stat- 
ing that only five ships have been sunk, 
of a total tonnage of 8,441. 

Five German army corps, according to 
Copenhagen, concentrated on the Dutch 
frontier, furnish an effective explana- 
tion for the refusal of Holland to adopt 
the policy récommended to neutrals by 
the United States toward Germany. 

The Italian line east of Géritz, recently 
penetrated in places by the Austrians, 
is announced by Rome to be completely 
reestablished. In the operations more 
than 100 prisoners are captured and 
the Austrian forces finally repulsed. 

Italian seaplanes successfully raid the Aus- 
trian base at Pola, according to Rome, 
returning undamaged after dropping a 
number of bombs on the arsenal and on 
ships in the harbor. 


February. 13.—Four more ships are sunk 
by U-boats in the new warfare, includ- 
ing the 12,000-ton White Star freighter 
Afric, which i is sent to the bottom with 
seventeen missing. The total tonnage 
loss for the day is 14,198. 

Spain’s intervention in the war is con- 
sidered probable, announces London, 
with the exprest approval of the Pope | 
in case the German submarine policy is 
not altered. 

The Russian authorities call the class of 
1918 to the front, following a call two 
days before for the previous class. 
These additions are reported to give the 
nation 1,000,000 more troops. 


February 14.—Five more ships are added 
to the list of those submarined in the 
month’s U-boat warfare, with a tonnage 
loss of 6,456, bringing the total to 101 
ships, of 208,010 tons, for the month. 
One of these vessels is the American 
freighter Lyman M. Law, carrying no 
contraband, and sunk without warning 
off Sardinia. The crew is reported safe. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, in iden- 
tical notes, protest the new German 
U-boat policy to Berlin, declaring that 
it is illegal. The Scandinavian nations 
add that they reserve the right to act 
if lives are lost in the danger zone. 


FOREIGN 


February 8.—A decree is published in Ma- 
drid placing all the wireless in Spain 
under the control of the Government. 


February 9.—The Chinese cabinet endorses 
the move of the United States regarding 
Germany and affirms that China is 
ready to break off selations with the 
Central Powers if the ruthless warfare 
is prolonged. 

February 12.—From Copenhagen comes 
the report that two German munitions 
factories, at Thorn in East Prussia and 
at Glueckauf in Quickborn, have been 
blown up. Sixty-three persons are re- 
ported killed and scores wounded. 

Eleven labor leaders are arrested in Pe- 
trograd charged with fomenting revolu- 
tions to transform Russia into a social 
democratic republic. 


AFFAIRS IN CUBA 


February 11.—The Cuban Government an- 
nounces that about thirty soldiers have 
been arrested for participating in a 
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Bran Is 


The BestWay 


a It is Nature’s 
laxative. 

Drugs are ar- 
tificial. 
Ifserved daily, 
the bran effects 
are constant. 
When served 
in Pettijohn’s, 
bran becomes 
delightful. 

You will never go without it when 
you try it for a week. It often 
doubles life’s enjoyments. 


Pattijohns 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 





A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
patent flour with 25 percent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. 
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STUDY AT HOME 

Become a 5 and big suc 

cess awaits you. Legally train 
ed win high pot in 

Sastasenand pulietito. Greater 

opportunities now than ever be 

fer. ak ae om ndent--bea leader 
Thousands of lawyers are earning 
$3,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you, ae by step. You aun — at home 
during spare t We prepare you to pass bar ex 


—. 4 a" Pefunded | ‘ace ording 
Degree 
of LL. . conferred. ae of successful — 
dents ae Low cost, easy . La 
Library and modern course in Public Soaaking, free if you enroll 
now. Get our valuable ~ uide’’ and **Evidence 
books free. Send for LL a 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 252-FC, Chicago 


\New Automatic Adder $2.50 
Avo adding easy for anyone 
curate, quick, durable an: nd © Lavy operated 
Capacity 999,999.99. Saves time, brain work 
and eliminates errors. Thousands of pleased 
owners. C€ teed oa: year. I 


J. H. BASSETT & CO., Dept. 31, 5921 INDIANA AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MOORE’S ‘99SF SYSTEM 
In use in more Fy 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is a practical book of 160 pages of information of great 
value to every one interested in office, factory, store, 
bank or outdoor record keeping. 
Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 
: when request is on your business let - 
This Book Free whens White now for your copy. 
John C. Moore Corporation 
970 Stene Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


“Barreled Sunlight ””—Rice’s 

Gloss Mill White is the only 

oil paint with a glossy, tile- 
. like sanitary finish. 

Applied over any interior sur- 

face by the Rice method. 

Made also as a Flat Wall Paint 

for office and hotel use. 

Sold by the barrel and by the 

gallon. 


Write for our interesting booklet 
on factory lighting, ‘“More Light.” 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
29 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 

















How To Make Show Cards, 
Signs, Tickets, Posters 


A new book giving reliable and easily followed 

guidance}by an expert. Shows how to make many 

styles of lettering, borders, scrolls, backgrounds, 

decorations, etc. Cloth. 156'pages; 154 illustrations. 
75 cents net; by mail 83 cents 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 966, New York 
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It Pays to 


Write Right English 














Big Incomes Are Being Made in 
Story Writing Public Speaking 


Reporting Selling 
Advertising Teaching 
Editing Letter Writing 


Grenville Kleiser’s Mail Course in 
Practical English will lift you out 
of the commonplace into the ranks 
of the successful and highly paid. 
Thousands have already won dis- 
tinction and independence. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 


says of it: ‘Your course is almost 
painfully needed by many professional writers 
and speakers. A student who in- 


telligently follows your course will , 

know what he is talking about / 

when he talks or when he writes.” / 
IRVIN S. COBB ia 


says: ‘Any man who helps English- 
speaking people to a better. knowl- 
edge of practical English deserves 
praise and has mine. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


says: “A good idea excellently 
worked out. Supplies what nine 
out of ten men and women need 
before they put pen to paper or 
open mouth before an audience.” 


Helpful Booklet Free 
6é 
How to Become a Master 
© .h,?? will show you how to 
of Englis develop your talent 
and become a writer of clean-cut, convincing, 
profit-bringing language. A _ post-card request 
from you to-day will bring it by mail. 
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revolt near Mariano. Uprisings are 

reported at Canas, Havana province, 

where a commander has been killed by 

his men; in Santa Clara province, and 

elsewhere. The Government is taking 
| every precaution to maintain order. 


| February 12.—Secretary Lansing forwards 
to Havana an appeal to the Cubans not 
to plunge their country into another 
revolution because of the Presidential 
elections. He adds a ‘“‘regret that in- 
tervention would have to be resorted 
to by the United States in case of 
disorder.” 


February 14.—The Cuban Government is 
notified that the United States would 
not recognize an insurrecto Government 
in the island. It is also admitted at 
the War Department that 10,000 army 
rifles and 2,000,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion have been sold and sent to the 
Cuban Government. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


February 10.—Villa is reported moving 
with a band of 25,000 armed men to- 
ward the border in the wake of General 
Pershing. This move is considered 
especially alarming because of reported 
German backing given to the bandit. 
General Funston declares this rumor 
incredible and unfounded. 

Henry P. Fletcher leaves Washington for 
Queretaro, on the way to present his 
credentials as the first American Am- 
bassador to Mexico in three years. 


February 12.—Secretary Lansing receives 
a formal note from First Chief Carranza 
asking the United States and other 
neutrals to join in banning exports of 
food and munitions to the belligerent 
countries. Containing a number of 
arguments previously advanced by the 
Central Powers, the note is believed by 
many to be the result of German in- 
stigation in Mexico. 

Ignacio Bonillas, one of the representa- 
tives of Mexico on the recent Mexican- 
American Joint Commission, is ap- 
pointed by First Chief Carranza as 
Ambassador to the United States. 


" Armed Mexicans cross the 
border near Hachita, N. M., and carry 
off three Mormons, a number of Mexi- 
ean ranch hands, and a quantity of live 
stock. 

February 14. d by 
Gene aral ace. seize ya an Am- 
erican-owned ranch i in Mexico, and hold 
five Americans for ransom. An inves- 
tigation is started. 


Fe 








THE AMERICAN IMBROGLIO WITH GERMANY 


February 8.—Berlin announces that former 
Ambassador Gerard will leave for Bern 
and that there has been no detention 
other than the delay attending arrang- 
ing passports for the Consular-service 
members who accompany him. A 
special train has been put at his disposal. 

The German FPoreign Office requests 
former Ambassador Gerard to sign a 
proposal reaffirming the two old treaties 
of 1799 and 1828. The envoy refers 
the Government officials to the Swiss 
and Spanish intermediaries. 

London announces a prompt agreement 
by the British Government to grant 
safe-conduct to Count von Bernstorff 
during his return home to Berlin. 


February 9.—Henry Ford announces that 
he will turn over to the Government 
in case of emergency, not only his fac- 
tories, but his personal fortune, esti- 
mated at more than $100,000,000. He 
will accept no interest or other profits. 


February: 11.—Former Ambassador Gerard 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 962, New York 





reaches Zurich, Switzerland, together 


1917 


with a staff and accompaniment of 120. 
The returning envoy proceeds at once 
to Bern. 


February 13.—It is announced at Wash- 
ington that an advance was made by 
the German Government, through the 
Swiss legation, offering to reopen the 
discussion of submarine methods during 
the continuance of the present opera- 
tions. The answer of the United States 
is to the effect that the Government 
refuses to discuss the international situ- 
ation with the Imperial Government 
until the U-boat warfare is abandoned 

* and the Sussex pledges are restored. 


It is emphatically denied at Berlin that 
the German Government is contem- 
plating or offering any inducements to 
the United States to avoid war. Ideas 
of further parley or the exchange of notes 
are_disclaimed by officials in authority 
according to the day’s dispatches. The 
Spanish Ambassador takes over the 
deserted American embassy in Berlin. 


President Wilson, with the Cabinet, pre- 
pares a bill of particulars containing the 
grievances against the German Govern- 
ment, with special emphasis on the re- 
fusal to liberate the seventy-two Ameri- 
ean seamen brought in on the steamer 


Yarrowdale. 
Rome is the source of a report to the 
effect that Austrian authorities are 


striving to avoid a break with the 
United States by ordering all Austrian 
U-craft to fly the German flag when 
outside the Adriatic. 


cent German Ambassador to the United 
States, sails from New York on the first 
leg of his return journey after dismissal. 

* Dispatches from Bern state that the 
German authorities in Belgium have 
ordered Minister Whitlock to lower the 
flag from the American legation in 
Brussels and have stopt his attempts 
to communicate with Washington. 
Other German indignities are alleged to 
have been reported to Mr. Gerard at 
the Swiss capital. 


DOMESTIC 


February 8.—Work is begun on the fortress 
at Rockaway Point, Long Island, within 
eight days after the appropriation for 
it in Congress. A number of sixteen- 
inch guns will be mounted there for the 
protection of New York Harbor. 


February 9.—Governor Goodrich signs the 
State-wide prohibition bill making In- 
diana a ‘“‘dry”’ State after April 2, 1918. 
This is said to be one of the most 
stringent ‘‘dry’’ measures enacted in 
any State. 


February 11.—Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress admit that due to the international 
situation all internal improvement bills, 
commonly known as ‘‘ pork,’’ have been 
side-tracked in favor of preparedness 
measures. The ‘‘pork”’ bills are said 
to be definitely scrapped and more than 
$100,000,000 saved. 


February 1 aval appro- 
priation a the history of the country 
passes the House. It calls for the 
expenditure of more than $368,000,000, 
and is passed by a vote of 353 to 23. 

The bills increasing the postage rate on 
second-class mail and reducing the 
drop-letter rates are defeated in the 
Senate by a vote of 37 to 34. 


February 14.—The State Senate passes the 
Reynolds bill, granting Presidential 
suffrage to the women of Ohio, by a 
vote of 20 to 16. It has already been 
passed by the House and Governor Cox 








has stated his intention of signing it. 


February 14.—Count von Bernstorff, re- 
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How Hudson Super-Six 
Saved the Six 


A Review of the Crisis in Motordom 


Only engineers knew it, but a year ago a crisis impended in Motor- 
dom. The light-weight Six—long the favorite type—was waning in 


popularity. 


The trend was towards Eights and Twelves. It 


seemed for a time that certain limitations would force the Six 
out of the field. Note how the Super-Six reversed that condition. 


For years the Light Six was 
the leading type. Hudson was 
its foremost exponent. 


It was so much smoother 
than former types that en- 
thusiasts called it finality. 


But it never fulfilled ex- 
pectations. It nowhere near 
ended vibration. It won 
hardly a record. About every 
performance record that 
counted—save a few won by 
V-types—was still held by 
Fours. 


Multi-Cylinders Came — 


At that juncture Hudson 
engineers—and numerous 
others—began to build V-type 
motors. That is, two Fours or 
two Sixes so set at angles as 
combat the Six limitations. 


Thetrouble, remember,with 
all types yet developed, lay in 
excessive vibration. That 
caused friction and wear. It 
lessened power and endurance. 
The object of the new types— 
the Eights and Twelves—was 
to minimize that waste. 

Numerous upper-grade cars 
adopted them. The Hudson 
shop had its V-types per- 
fected. For a time it seemed 
that the fate of the Six was 
sealed. 


Then Came the 
Super- Six 


But early in 1915 Hudson 
engineers discovered the cause 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 Touring Sedan.......... $2175 TownCar...... 
1950 Limousine.............. 


Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 


of motor vibration. And they 
set out to remedy it in a new, 
mathematical way. 


In June they applied for a 
patent. In December the pat- 
ent was granted. It gave 
Hudson control of a basic 
invention which solved the 
problems better than anyone 
had dreamed. 


It added 80 per cent to the 
efficiency of the best Six ever 
built. That is, to its power 
and endurance. It gave the 
new Six—the Super-Six—a 
supremacy too great to be 
questioned. 


The First Year’s 
Result 


The Hudson Super-Six has 
been onthemarket ayearnow. 
It has won all worth-while 
records—that is, records made 
with a stock motor. In speed, 
power and endurance, in hill- 
climbing and quick accelera- 
tion, it has out-performed all 
other types. It won the chief 
record—the 24-hour record— 
by a margin of 52 per cent. 


It twice broke all endur- 
ance records in a round trip 
from San Francisco to New 
York. It ran 7000 miles at 
over 80 miles an hour without 
showing any wear on the 
bearings. 


It has gained the supreme 
place in Motordom. It has 
come to out-sell any other 


(All Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


front-rank car. It is now out- 
performing all rival cars for 
25,000 owners. 


Today every man who 
seeks the best in a fine car 
must choose the Hudson 
Super-Six. 


Not Like Other Sixes 


But don’t confuse the 
Super-Six with Sixes of the 
old type. The Super-Six is a 
unique type—a basic inven- 
tion, controlled by Hudson 
patents. It differs from other 
Sixes more than Eights or 
Twelves do. 


Numerous makers aban- 
doned the V-types because of 
the Super-Six. The added 
cylinders seemed useless ad- 
ditions when the Super-Six 
so excelled. 


But no other Six is like the 
Super-Six. Our patents pre- 
vent approach. 


A New Gasoline 
Saver 


This year we add to the 
Super-Six another exclusive 
advantage. Itis a gasoline 
saver, remarkably effective. 
At a nominal cost it can be 
added to any Hudson Super- 
Six. 

And our latest bodies, in 
every style, are masterpiece 
productions. They are built 
to match the Super-Six su- 
premacy. 


rere 
2925 Town Car Landaulet.... 3025 
Limousine Landaulet.... 3025 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 











“H. L. G.,” Washington, D. C.—‘“‘ (1) Which 
is the correct form to use in the following sen- 
tences, ‘His whereabouts is (are) unknown; 


66 99 their whereabouts are (is) unknown’? (2) 

ore Toa Kindly indicate the correct punctuation in this 

sentence: ‘Said deed purports to convey the fee 

* e simple title excepting, however, the minerals and 

th nN U L 1 oO terror mineral rights which, according to the abstract 

1$ a 1 Z e (page 9) were by deed dated March 13, 1899, con- 
veyed to John Davis.’’’ 


uarded e (1) ‘“ Whereabouts’’ takes the verb in the sin- 
gular. (2) “Said deed purports to convey the fee 





But sore throat can easily be 


F 7 ercise of a litt e intel- simple title, excepting, however, the minerals and 

against by the ex mineral rights, which, according to the abstract 

ligent care. (page 9), were by deed dated March 13, 1899, 

* conveyed to John Davis.”’ ; 

Keep the mouth and throat clean and “A. Q.,”’ Washington, D. C.—‘Is the following 

j sentence correct? *The procedure should follow, 

healthy ag use, vita tg and netrrag.. Seid as near as may a that Dreseribe bythe act of 

y 5; the word ‘near’ is n incorrect as 

DIOXOG (a teas poonfu 0 a qu e § 5S used above, would it be better to use ‘nearly’ & 
of water), and the germs which cause sore the same sentence? 

Near being an adverb can be used with perfect 









propriety in the sentence which you cite. It is 
not necessary to use nearly, altho the writer him- 
self prefers that word. 


throat, colds and La Grippe have 
no chance to develop. 

Dioxogen keeps the throat clear 
and free from irritation and hus- 
kiness. 





“H. H. W.,’’ Concord, N. C.—‘ Kindly inform 
me whether or not the following sentences are 
correct, and why. (1) ‘I raveled the stocking.’ 
(2) ‘Very slowly and with the most explicit expla- 
nation he goes through with a card-trick or two.’ 
(3) ‘The Governor granted a holiday that the 
students might attend, which they did.’ (4) ‘It 
is the wnanimous consensus of opinion that he will 
be elected.’’’ 

(1) “I raveled the stocking”’ is correct, meaning 
“TI took apart the threads of the stocking.” (2) 
Better say, ‘‘ With the most detailed explanation.” 
(3) “‘ Which they did’’ is correct, the antecedent 
being the idea of ‘‘attendance,’’ implied in the 
words “‘might attend.” (4) ‘‘ Unanimous con- 


you r feet sensus’”’ is, strictly speaking, a pleonasm, but, in 
by 














CONVERSATION 
WHAT TO SAY AND HOW TO SAY IT 


by Mary Greer Conklin. An attractively written plea 
for a closer observance of the niceties that make con- 
versation a charm and a delight. Shows how the tact- 
ful talk which succeeds in a drawing-room will also give 








a@cAsslob Alay ordinary parlance, ‘“‘consensus’’ does not convey 
allous the cause fully the idea of absolute unanimity. 
“w of the trouble 
“J. H. B.,’’ Owen Sound, Ont., Can.—‘Is the 


OST foot troubles expression, ‘The exception proves the rule,’ good 
M ere caused by one sense? Does not an exception to a rule tend to 
or more bones getting disprove the rule and not to prove it?”’ 





a mana subtle power in business. Enlivened with felic- out of place. Pains in The ides of the exception proving the rule is 
itous quotations and shrewd -——4 B sagan he that it places it in a clearer light by contrast. 
tothe socially ambitious. 12mo, cloth, 150 pp. 75 due to fallen arches. You could verify this by consulting the grammar 
net; by mail, 83c. Callouses = _the sole of any language, with its rules and exceptions. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,.354-360 Fourth Ave., New York slags ae aoa Or, in a different sphere, you might observe how 
tarsal bones. poets emphasize an idea by introducing contra- 

dictions of it. A notable case occurs in Byron’s 





© 
if yp y), an “Siege of Corinth,’’ where the idea of midnight 
»Wizana silence is brought out strikingly by the mention 
Adjustable of various sounds that broke the silence. 
CALLOUS REMOVER “W. K.,’’ New York, N. Y.—‘‘ How is the word 
and ARCH BUILDER libertine pronounced, and what is its meaning?’’ 


The word is pronounced /ib’er-tin—i’s as in hit; 
e as in over, and is defined: ‘“‘1. One who gives 


‘LEARN 


SPANISH 


In a Few Days 





instantly relieves the trouble by 


f i i rtant foreign language to-day for all) supporting the bones in normal position by means ; d ; ; 
Ph en saree eat erage Maxioans situation has merely of soft inserts. Builds up fallen arches. Removes free rein to his desires or appetites; a debauchee; 
emphasized. Whether you are a sokdler, sailor, Senener, ha pressure on callouses — ron ro nage oe a rake. 2. [L-] A member of a free-thinking 

P , or professional man—whoever you are, in facta in in bunions and swollen joints. o metal— i » ) 
Rnowiedge ol Spanish will be an immense egitgeeadiad? gs at = fee Bal in. Made of leather, soft, flexible, pantheistic sect of the sixteenth century, in the 
oo wi Ee ei en eae ‘liad new featherlight; feels fine. Comes with Arch Builder Netherlands, France, and elsewhere. The sect 

will put many dollars in y » RK t ; " : rel . ’ 
pa hha o trade are opening up every day ie ie heane. and Callous Remover in eS ee held that God is the only being, and that man can 
; i s k Span will be eed ye reliel O} js . P : ’ : « 
pyc gg apt natn te gy rly . — Se —— ‘i not sin, and practised licentiousness. 3. One 


You can soon become fluent—a little spare time 


dally ‘makes you so—The Rosenthal Common-Sense Method of If you have any form of foot trouble, write of the party in Geneva that opposed Calvin's 
Practical Linguistry will teach you to speak, read,and write ase for our free book “‘Orthopraxy of the Foot : os is 
i oe en ae —a complete treatise on foot troubles. reforms. 4. [L-] Bib. A member of a Jewish 


ish readily if you will devote ten minutes 
i derful system which teaches you in the way a child 
learns to speak, by nature's method., Write a Bag pg ‘ 1608 N. 10th St synagog of that name. Acts vi,9. 5. In Roman 
bia luti in the Study an: ‘eac! Ss. ‘i ¥ , * ; J 
Hay WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 965, NEW YORK Wizard Foot Appliance Co., St. Louis, Mo. history, a manumitted slave, or a freedman, or 
the child of such a person. 6. [Archaic.] One who 


does not brook restraint. 7f. A free-thinker. 


30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 8t. A freeman, as of a corporate town.” 


“E. C. G.,”’ Philadelphia, Pa.—‘ Kindly give 

















Hon. Joseph H. Choate: “I have always found it the most complete and useful book of the kind ever published.”" 


. Woodford: “Useful and valuable. It has been to me a practical help. ‘ 
| age Peed The rey always indispensable to the scholar and the author, appears to me to be incapable 


of further improvement.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS | torefo secure the incorporation with that eoun 


me the meaning of the phrase ‘Italia Irredenta.’ 
The phrase means “unredeemed Italy.’’ An 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. try of regions Italian in speech and race, notably 
Proverbs from the French, German, etc., and other modern foreign languages, each followed by the people of the district around Trieste and 
its English translation. Also a full list of Latin law terms and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. Trent in Austria, Nice in France, Corsica, and 

Malta, but subject to other governments. Such 


Cc Design by George Wharton Edwards. 8vo, 1205 pages. Prices: Buck- 
ram, $6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half Morocco, $10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00. regions are called Italia irredenta, or unredeemed 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK, N. Y. Italy. 
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WHAT IS SCIENTIFIC 
LIGHT WEIGHT 


ROGRESS is a fight, not so much 
against ignorance and stupidity, as 
against the tendency of the Auman 
mind to run in grooves. 


The great mass of inotorists has never been 
able to look ahead in automobile construc- 
tion. It reasons backward from what it sees 
close at hand. 


It takes as long to get a wrong idea out 
of its head as to get a right one into it. 


4 * 4 


At first, all fine automobiles were pon- 
derous, heavy cars, complicated and expen- 
sive. It took the weight to justify the price. 


Besides, that was the way men mostly 
thought about the automobile—a sort of 
Pullman-car feeling. 


So the heavy car was what the average 
motorist saw close at hand. And reasoning 
backward, he built up a fine assortment of 
fallacies: such as, the heavy car was easier to 
ride in, that it kept the road better, that it 
made the owner more impressive, that there 
was virtue in the big wheel base. 


Actual motor’ car experience shows up and 
disproves these fallacies. 


Now the heavy car is going out of fashion. 


If you doubt this you can prove it for your- 
self by going into any fine car salesroom. 
The automobile salesmen are very eager to 
tell you that their newmodels are considerably 
lighter than last year’s, if that happens to be 
the case. But they say nothing about weight 
if their new car is heavier or the same weight 
as their former model. 


But the average motorist: cannot entirely 
free his mind from the old grooves. 


He still looks for an eyeful of cumbersome 
car and mechanism. He still lingers over 
the big wheel base. 


7 7 7 


For fifteen long years the motor world has 
fought each advanced principle in Franklin 
Car construction—and then finally come 
around to it! 

Among fine automobiles the Franklin was 
the fist scientific light car, and for fifteen 
years it has been the consistent exponent of 
Scientific Light W eight. 

You may have noticed lately how many 
cars are making their appeal to the public 
on light weight. 

Now, as an enlightened motorist—not one of 
the unthinking mass—you want to discriminate 
between a car that has had some of its weight 
chopped off to meet public demand and the 
one motor car in America that is today as it 
always has been—a consistently Scientific- 
Light-Weight car. 

The Franklin construction calls for the 
finest materials that can be put into a car. 
The choice of materials is a special Depart- 
ment of Science in itself. The use of these 
materials is another—saving weight ounce 
by ounce all over the car. 


The car that has Scientific Light Weight to 
offer you (not merely lightness) can show 
actual results in facts and figures—in gasoline 
mileage—in tire mileage. 

It can demonstrate to you a new®comfort 
and reliability,‘ smooth-rolling quality, flexi- 
bility, easy control, a resiliency, that saves not 
alone the expense but the annoyance of tire 
trouble. 

In our next announcement we shall take 
up some actual results of Scientific Light 
Weight as proven by the Franklin Car. 





Touring Car 2280 Ibs. $1950.00 


Runabout 1900.00 
Four-Passenger Roadster. .2280 Ibs. 1950.00 . 


Town Car.....2610 Ibs. $3100.00 
Limousine .. ..2620 Ibs. 3100.00 
All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 


2485 Ibs. $2750.00 
2610 Ibs. 2850.00 
2575 Ibs. 2800.00 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. 
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A Broad and At- 


tractive List of 


6% 


Investments 












$100, $500 
and $1,000 


Denominations 












We are fortunate in 
having available a de- 
sirable selection of 
high-grade 6% invest- 
ments at a time when 
there is a_ noticeable 
shortage in the supply 
of such securities and 
a tendency towards 
lower rates. 











Send for Circular 
No. 975R, which offers 


investments— 









Well secured by vari- 
ous classes of property: 






Protected by large 
established earnings: 






Maturing from two 
to twenty-five years: 






Bearing our strong- 
est recommendation, 
based upon complete 
investigation and long 
experience. 









Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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HOW WE COULD RAISE THE MONEY 
FOR A WAR 


HILE events early in February, 
when our diplomatic relations with 
Germany were severed, had made it pos- 
sible that this country might at an early 
day be forced into the European War, the 
situation did not at once excite much con- 
cern in financial circles, because of the 
unprecedented prosperity and the financial 
resources of the country, which had been 
strengthened by vast accumulations of gold 
brought in from foreign countries. At the 
same time, the possibility of our getting in- 
to the war brought forcibly to the front 
questions as to what means could be adopted 
to finance our participation in the conflict. 
Besides the financial strength of the coun- 
try, as shown in its stock of gold, other 
bases for confidence existed in our new 
banking system and the benefits that would 
come to American financiers from the ex- 
perience of European financiers since the 
war began. Numerous expedients had 
been tried out in Europe and this experience 
would be of great value to us. <A writer in 
the New York Times Annalist believes 
that in the event of war, this country 
would impose additional taxes, much as it 
did at the time of the war with Spain, but 
he notes a general expectation in financial 
circles that the Government would rely 


‘mainly on the sale of bonds, including a 


large popular loan to be sold at par. The 
facility with which bonds could be put out 
is obvious from the fact that our national 
debt_is now so inconsiderable—less than one 
billion dollars—that the annual interest 
charge per capita is less than twenty-three 
eents. Following is a table which the 
writer gives to show our wealth, population, 
debt, resources, etec.: 









*1917 1898 

Sapa ee $187,739,071,000 $77,000,000,000 
ee 102,431,000 72,947,000 
Money in circulation...... $4,498,060,87 1 $1,837,859,894 
Bank clearings........... 260,953,235,000 65,924,820,769 
Capital of nat. banks..... 1 ‘067, 565,000 622,016,745 
Deposited in all banks. ... 19,225,766,874 5,688, 164,456 
Depositors in sav’s b’ks. . 1,500,000 5,385,746 
Cash in all banks......... $1,911 "717, 000 $687,800,000 
Imports of mdse..... us 2,391,654,335 616,049,654 
TPublic debt........ "955,297,253 1,027,085,492 
Interest-bearing debt... .. 971,562,590 847,367,470 
Annual interest charges... . 23,084,635 34,387,409 
Government— 

Magtis cacseeuc< 779,664,552 405,321,335 

Disbursements......... 24,492,998 443,368,582 

PER CAPITA 
1917 1898 

NN iota desivduecneesses ..>.$1,965.00 $1,117.00 
Money in circulation. igh 43.50 25.19 
TPublic debt..,....... aaah 8.35 14.08 
Annual interest charge. Melanie 224% i 
Government receipts............. “4 7.61 5.55 
Government disbursements............ 7.07 6.07 


*Or latest available statistics. 
Less cash in Treasury. 

Bankers are said to have exprest a belief 
that our Government would find no diffi- 
culty in disposing of a five-hundred-million- 
dollar issue of bonds at 3 per cent., while 
at 31% per centebankers believe we could 
sell a billion dollars in bonds. Following 
are other items in the Annalist article: 


“Inasmuch as there is no fixing the 
probable duration of such a war, and no 
way of knowing how much such a conflict 
would cost, the suggestion has been made 
that the Government arrange for a com- 
prehensive plan of financing, making 
provision for the sale of $5,000,000,000 of 


|[INVESTMENTS -AND - FINANCE. 





securities should such an amount be found 
necessary. In this connection, attention 
is directed to the desirability of ‘giving the 
initial issue a conversion privilege by pro- 
viding that holders of the first series of 
bonds shall have the right to exchange 
their securities for subsequent issues in 
the event that the later issues are put out 
at a higher rate of interest. If this plan 
is followed, it is contended, individuals and 
institutions desiring to make investments 
will not hold off making their purchases in 
the hope of buying United States bonds of 
a higher rate, but will promptly subscribe 
to the first issue. Moreover, an arrange- 
ment of this kind—adopted both by Great 
Britain and Germany—has the merit of 
not penalizing the patriotic citizen who 
avails himself of the first opportunity to 
invest his funds in the Government 
obligations. 

‘Aside from,the consideration of patriot- 
ism, and there is no gainsaying its effec- 
tiveness as a stimulant, United States 
Government bonds will have a large sale 
by reason of the fact that they will be 
exempt from all Federal, State, and local 
taxation. This fact is an important one 
for the reason that in recent years various 
States have materially raised their rates 
of taxation, and Congress has increased 
the Federal income-tax rate. Moreover, 
in the event of war, it is not improbable 
that it will be deemed necessary to still 
further increase the tax on incomes. 

“As a suggestion of the response that 
would be given to the offer of Government 
bonds, it is only necessary to refer to the 
experiences in 1898, when the United States 
was obliged to finance a war with Spain. 
In June of that year Congress authorized 
the issuance of 3 per cent. bonds to the 
amount of $400,000,000, ‘or as much 
thereof as may be necessary.’ The law 
provided that the bonds be first offered at 
par as a popular loan under such regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury as would give opportunity to the 
citizens of the United States to participate 
in the subscriptions. In furtherance of 
this idea the bonds were issued in denom- 
inations as low as $20. Only $200,000,000 
of the bonds were offered—the issue being 
redeemable after ten years and payable at 
the end of twenty years. Every effort was 
made to give the offering wide publicity, 
and the newspapers of the country, sup- 
plied with the information, printed display 
announcements without charge. Circulars 
and blank forms were distributed among 
post-offices, express companies, and all the 
banks. A period of thirty-one days was 
allowed for the receipt of subscriptions. 
The loan was nearly four times oversub- 
scribed, the 320,226 applications received 
totaling approximately $1,500,000,000. 
The most popular subscription was for 
$500 bonds, of which the number was 180,- 
573. There were 11,483 subscriptions for 
less than $100, and 14,974 subscriptions 
ranging from $100 to $180 each. _Subscrip- 
tions for more than $4,500 numbered 28,376. 
The total amount of bonds issued was 
$198,792,660. Of the total, $132,449,900 
have been refunded into the 2 per cent. 
consols of 1930 and $2,396,800 have been 
repurchased for the sinking fund and can- 
celed, and $500 have otherwise been pur- 
chased and canceled, leaving outstanding 
at present $63,945,460, which mature on 
August 1, 1918 

“In gaging the successful subscription 
to the prospective Government loan by the 
results obtained in 1898, it is important to 
bear in mind certain facts: First, the 3 per 
cent. bonds of that date bore the circulation 
privilege, and were useful to national banks 
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desiring to take out notes, while a bond 
issue to be put out now would not, in all 
probability, carry this privilege. Secondly, 
that by reason of the circulation privilege, 
the 1898 bonds sold at a premium in the 
open market and a great many speculators 
purchased the bonds at par from the Goy- 
ernment and immediately resold them at 
103 in Wall Street. In this connection, it 
is interesting to recall that the Treasury 
Department discovered at that time that a 
president of a railroad in Chicago, who saw 
excellent opportunities for profit in the sale 
of the bonds, had all his office-boys and 
clerks send in subscriptions. Ih ceases 
where the Department discovered irregu- 
larities the subscriptions were rejected. 

“On the other hand, there is every indi- 
cation that the prospective issue will prove 
a far greater success than the Spanish-War 
bonds. First, because the country has 
grown in population and wealth in these 
twenty years, and, secondly, because new 
taxation has made it particularly advan- 
tageous for citizens to place their surplus 
funds in Government bonds, which are tax- 
exempt. It should be'remembered that at 
the time of the Spanish-American War the 
Federal statutes did not contain an income- 
tax law. With the population larger by 
over one-third, and with an increase of 72 
per cent. in per capita circulation, to say 
nothing of the other notable signs of ex- 
pansion, it is practically impossible to esti- 
mate the volume of subscriptions based on 
the experience of 1898. It is a fairly safe 
guess that the country is in a position to 
quickly supply the Government, if need be, 
with as much as $5,000,000,000. 

“The interest-bearing debt of the United 


. States is smaller now, and was even before 


the outbreak of the war in Europe, than 
that of any other nation. It amounts to 
$971,562,590. According to the latest re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
interest charge on this indebtedness is $23,- 
084,635 per annum, making the average 
cost of carrying the debt 2.36 per cent. In 
1898 the annual interest charge was $34,- 
387,409 and the per capita expense was 
more than double what it is to-day. The 
debt of the United States is less than one- 
third of Great Britain’s national debt prior 
to the war, and less than one-sixth that of 
France, while the population of this coun- 
try is larger by 15,000,000 than the com- 
bined populations of England and France. 
It has been estimated that the average in- 
come of every man, woman, and child in 
the United States is $300 a year. If each 
person contributed one week’s salary, or 
one-fiftieth part of his or her earnings, 
namely, $6, to the payment of the national 
debt, it would be possible for the United 
States to have an annual interest charge of 
$612,000,000, or a national debt of over 
$20,000,000,000. 

‘In connection with the problem of war- 
financing, attention should also be given to 
the resources of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and their facilities for note expansion. It 
is estimated that the issue power of these 
banks will permit of about $1,000,000,000 
additional circulation. These institutions, 
together. with the Federal Reserve agents, 
have a stock of gold in excess of $800,000,- 
000. The outstanding issue of Federal Re- 
serve notes is approximately $292,000,000, 
of which $12,000,000 are covered by com- 
mercial paper, the amount covered by gold, 
dolar for dollar, being about $280,000,000. 

“The law requires that there should be 
kept a gold reserve of 40 per cent. against 
the Federal Reserve notes issued, and that 
the twelve banks shall maintain a 35 per 
cent. reserve of lawful money against de- 
posits. At the present time the cash re- 
serve against net deposit liabilities, after 
setting aside 40 per cent. gold reserve against 
aggregate net liabilities on notes in circula- 
tion, amounts to nearly 781% per cent. In 
the event that Congress passes the pending 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act 
which provides for the carrying of larger 
















“Acceptances” 


A big progressive step in 
Commerce and Banking 










MERICAN business men and bankers are rapidly 
increasing the use of this valuable instrument 
for financifig trade, which is simply the buyer’s 

acknowledgment of the correctness of an invoice with 
the agreement to pay for the goods at a stated time. 












The use of the acceptance strengthens the credit 
of the buyer, enables him to buy to better advantage, 
systematizes his purchases and payments. For the 
seller, it reduces the burden and loss of the complicated 
and unproven open account. To the bank, it provides 
approved commercial paper. It turns the buyer's 
credit and the seller’s wares into.immediate money. 










New and profitable business opportunities are now 
opened by this new line of financing for the banker, 
the business man, and the investor. 









The general use of the acceptance in the United 
States had its actual beginning shortly after the out- 
break of the European war. At that time, under the 
New York State Banking Law, the Guaranty Trust 
Company was the only institution in New York accept- 
ing sterling drafts payable at a future date, 















How the American market for acceptances is being 
built up; why the acceptance is a readily-negotiable 
credit instrument, and why it is a sound, circulating 
medium of finance, commanding a low interest rate, is 
told in our descriptive booklet entitled, “Acceptances,” 
which will be sent to any address upon request. 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital and Surplus ° ‘ ; 
Resources more than . i 







$40,000,000 
$500,000,000 


























































+ BOTH 
HIGH GRADE 
FARM MORTGAGES 


: sas red should surround a with an and 

influence to save strong enough to overcome [fF 

the influence to waste. DEPENDABLE 
— age today may look back a few 3 SERVICE 

years hence with more satisfaction than they ; 

do now. Ask for List and Booklet 


Send for booklet No. 33 
PHENIX MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


ANY persons look back and realize that 
$100, $500, $1,000 or more a year has 
drifted away — been wast Most people 
should be worth several hundred or several 
thousand dollars more than they possess. 


A partial payment account with us provides 
the right influence. Those who start buying 
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” Our Louisiana, Mississippi 

and Texas Farm Mortgages 
net 6 per cént to the buyer and 
offer prime quality for high- 


veturn investments. 


They are based on not more 
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reserves with the reserve banks, and the 
twelve Federal banks come into possession 
of more gold, their power to issue notes 
will be considerably in excess of $1,000,000,- 
000. It should also not be forgotten that 
under the law the Federal Reserve Board 
has power to compel one reserve bank to 
rediscount for another and that it has au- 
thority to temporarily suspend or modify 


| the reserve requirements of member banks. 
| No nation at any time has been in a better 


position to undertake the financing of a 
costly war than i is the United States at the 
present time.’ 


AS TO ‘THE LABOR-MARKET IN 
NEW YORK FACTORIES 


There was published in Albany early in 
the year an interesting statement as to the 
condition of the labor-market in New York 
State in November, 1916. It was sent out 
by the Industrial Commission of the De- 
partment of Labor, and was based on 
reports from about 1,500 representative 
firms having over half a million of em- 





than 50 per cent actual selling 
value of the land which must 
be under actual cultivation 
and productive. 


Each of these mortgages has 
undergone the most careful in- 
vestigation and our own funds Ff 
are invested in them hefore 
they are offered to investors. 


This form of highly profitable 
investment not only safeguards 
the investor but relieves him 
of all worry and collection 
troubles since we mail checks 
direct to mortgage owner for 
both principal and interest as 
they mature. 


hisie, . ick “and Saeomttennan eterna 


Denominations $500 
and upwards. 


ES ERLE 9 AGE ALL TENE ET 


Mr. R. B. BISHOP ; 
(Formerly of Fort Worth, Tex.) 

‘ Is Vice President and General Manager of 
our Mortgage Loan Department. His rec- 
ord shows 28 years’ successful mortgage 
experience without the loss of a penny of 
principal or interest. 








CAPITAL inh 500, 000. 00 


ae COMMBONN | STREET 


NEW ORLEANS 











ployees and a weekly pay-roll of more 
than $8,000,000. It was believed that 
about one-third of the factory-workers of 
the State was represented in this present- 
ment, which showed that ‘‘a new high 
peak in manufacturing activity’’ had been 
reached in New York., Each industrial 


and five of them new records for number 
of employees. Following are items selected 
from the report: 


“As compared with November, 1915, 
each group employed more workers and 
paid out more wages. The increase in the 
total number of employees was 13 per 
cent. and in the total aggregate of wages 
28 per cent. As compared with November, 
1914, the increase in employees was 29 per 
cent. and in wages 58 per cent. The 
average weekly earnings of the total num- 
ber of employees reporting in November, 
1916, were $15.17 as compared with $14. 93 
in the previous month. The average 
weekly earnings were $13.47 in November, 
1915, and $12.32 in November two years 
ago. 
‘The stone-, clay-, and glass-products 
group reported 2 per cent. fewer employees 
and 1 per cent. less wages than in October. 
The decrease occurred chiefly in the mis- 
cellaneous stone- and mineral-products in- 
dustry. Glass reported increased activity. 
As compared with November, 1915, the 
group as a whole had one-fifth more work- 
ers and paid out two-fifths more wages. 

“Tn the metals, machinery, and con- 
veyances group, which has far more work- 

















A Decidedly Attractive 
Investment 
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First Lien Mortgages 


Are Separate Individual Security for money invested. 
Our Miami Ist Lien _Mortgages are absolutely the first and 
entire lien; yield, 7% or 8% with the elements of a perfect 
investment, and are undisturbed by international changes. 
Some Reasons Why, free. 


G.L. MILLER & CO., Trust Co. Bldg., Miami, Florida 
Absolute security given by 


Oo 
5 % South Dakota Guarantee law 


under which we operate, on our Time 
Certificates of Deposit, which bear 5% 


interest. Write for leaflet. 


State Bank of Winfred 








Winfred 
So. Dak. 


Cities Service 


Preferred Stock 
To yield about 614% 
Dividends Monthly 
Enhancement Possibilities 
| Always Marketable 
Orders in one share upwards executed | 
Send for Report 3 | 


Williams, Troth & Coleman | 
60 Wall Street, New York | 

Tel. Hanover 5980 
Direct Wire to Columbys and Philadelphia Mkts. 
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group reported new high records for wages | 














eons Average Trend 10 Active bonds 


Prsecting 
Investments 


The recent ‘‘break”’ in the 
market proved the dollars- 
value of Babson Service to 
This service 





our clients. 
enabled themtoknow when 
to sell—and when not to. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Department G-39 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Executive Block Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Largest 0: of its Ch t 
in the World 












































r prs ay by U.S. Government as 
security aad P Savings Bank 
Deposits. Entirely safe. Free 
from income tax. Pay 4 to 514%. 
We handle oni solid securities. 
Write for Booklet F, “Bonds of Our 
* FREE. 


: Country,” 
New w First National Bank Dept 6 Columbus, Ohio 








pay 67, Seenred by Oklahoma Farms worth three 
times the value of the loai e deman 

es in unsettled times indicates their unusual 

stability, First Mortgages do not shrink in value—they 

are safe and sure. Interest always paid date it is due. 

Over $1,000,000 loaned and not a single cent lost to any 
le foreclosure sale made. 

ortgage the right investment for you? Write for booklet 

denceibia eth sods, and lists of och al 000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc 

81 State National Bank Bldg., Obiahonsa’ City, Oklahoma 


No Stock 
Margins To 
Protect 


Let us buy any security listed on any 
Stock Exchange, which you may select 
from the many from which great fortunes 
are now being made. Let us buy this 
standard security under our Systematic 
Savings Plan, under which: 

YOU PAY 20% down and the balance in 6, 12 
or 20 monthly Installments, with 6 % interest; 

YOU OWN the stock outright, after your First 
Payment; 

YOU GET all the dividends, paid by the cor- 
poration issuing the security, which usually 
amount to more than enough to pay your 
carrying charges; 

YOU SELL out whenever the Market shows 
you a good profit: 

YOU CANNOT BE —_- OUT OR ASKED 
FOR MORE MARG 
Write today for papene Booklet, describing this 
unique and safe plan for Systematic Savings, to 


E. A. Ferron & Company 
Dept. 100, 226 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
We Buy.and Sell All Securities, ~— and Bonds 
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ers and pays out much more. wages than 
any of the others reporting, tere was an 
inerease of 4 per cent. in emplovees and of 5 

per cent. in wages from October to Novem- 
ber. This was a new high record in both re« 
spects. Ten of the twelve industries in the 
group reported increases in employees and 
wages, chief among them being the manu- 
facture of iron- and rolling-mill products, 
of firearms, tools, and cutlery, of cooking, 
heating, and ventilating apparatus, and of 
machinery. In the manufacture of brass 
and copper goods, there was slightly de- 
creased activity. As compared with No- 
vember, 1915, there were one-fourth more 
employees and nearly one-half more wages. 

“The wood-manufactures group estab- 
lished a new high record in November, 
with 2 per cent. more employees and 6 per 
cent. more wages than in the preceding 
months. Each of the industries paid out 
more wages, and all except one—lumber 
and its products—had more employees. 
As compared with one year ago, there were 
one-fourteenth more employees and one- 
fifth more wages paid. 

“The furs, leather-, and rubber-goods 
group attained a new high level of ac- 
tivity in November. The increase over 
October was 3 per cent. in employees and 8 
per cent. in wages. The manufacture of 
furs and fur goods reported slightly less 
activity, but every other industry in the 
group, including shoes, which is much the 
largest, reported substantial gains over 
October. As compared with November, 
1915, there were in the group as a whole 
one-eighth more workers and one-fourth 
more wages were paid. 

‘‘The chemicals group reported a nomi- 
nal reduction (less than .5 per cent.) in 


’ number of employees as compared with 


October, but paid out 3 per cent. more 
wages. The reduction in number of work- 
ers ogeurred chiefly in the manufacture of 
drugs, in which there was also a decrease in 
wages. The other industries reported in- 
creased activity. As compared with one 
year ago, there were one-seventh more em- 
ployees and one-fourth more wages. 

‘The paper industry reached a new high 
level in November in both number of 
workers and in amount of wages. The in- 
crease over October was 6 per cent. in the 
former and 9 per cent. in the latter. Pulp- 
and paper-mills are running at capacity. 
As compared with one year ago, one-fifth 
more workers were employed and one-third 
more wages were paid. 

“The printing and paper r-goods group re- 
ported a negligible decrease in number of 
employees in November as compared with 
October, but paid out 2 per cent. more in 
wages, establishing a new high record in the 
latter respect. Printing—the principal 
factor in this group—shared in the increased 
wage payments. One-sixteenth more work- 











A Little Money Saved 


In times of general prosperity, when in- 
stances of large fortunes made quickly are 
in the public eye, the average man is 
likely to forget that a little money saved 
andeinvested wisely often means the ability 
to grasp a big opportunity if it presents 
itself. 

When the price of time-tested dividend- 
paying industrial and railroad stocks re- 
acts to.a level where the income yield is 
exceptional there are special inducements 
for saving. We have outlined some specific 
suggestions in Circular N 9, ‘‘What Small 
Amounts May Mean.” 


Sent on Request 


John Muir & (0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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The Yield 


of a bond is second only to safety in its investment importance. 

There is a wide difference in the yields of many equally secure investments. 
The scientific investor selects securities which meet his requirements 

Over a period of a few years it will make considerable difference in your 
income whether you secure the largest income obtainable with safety, or 
whether, without due appreciation of the difference between securities, you 
pay for qualities which do not serve your purposes. 

If you care to discuss the subject with us in confidence, we will gladly 
suggest securities to fit your circumstances. 


Our booklet D-56, entitled “Essentials of a Stand- 
ard Public Utility Bond,’ sent upon request 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


| 
| CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. PITTSBURGH, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 

65 Congress Street Farmers Bank Building 137 So. La Salle Street 

j ALBANY, N.Y. WILKESBARRE, PA. DETROIT, MICH. 
Douw Building Miners Bank Building Dime Bank Building 

! WASHINGTON, D. C. BUFFALO, N. Y. CLEVELAND, O. 

741 15th Street, N. W. Marine Bank Building Guardian Building 

Hoge Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

1421 Chestnut Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Munsey Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Bank of Commerce Bidg. 

3 Lombard Street, LONDON, ENG. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
424 California Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Hibernian Building 
KANSAS CITY, MO | 
Republic Building 







































The present-day popularity ,of] | of the Mortgages. 


Farm Mortgages as investments 


First Farm Mortgages] |” Farm Mortgages 


Security more than double the amount 





makes it allthe more urgent that 

investors buy their securities 

from recognized sources only, 

Our ex lence covers 83 years, without 

the loss by an investor of a single dollar. 

Investigate — send for descriptive pam 

let “4” and current offering: 

we" ‘re Right on the Ground. 


cue E.J LANDER & ¢ CO. 


1883 
Capinat and peg ly One Malt Milton De Deliers 











No Defaults 


Ask for Descriptive List No. 50 











BANKERS 








Pounded A. D. 1858 
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Interest Paid Promptly 


Poceot every DANFORTH Farm "eee ol there is FIFTY 
EIGHT years’ experience in lending on farm lands. 


A:G:Danforth:&-C 


Washington, Illinois 
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Your Income ‘Tax 


On or before March 1, 1917, everyone whose income last 
year amounted to $3,000 or more must report same to the 
Federal Government so tax may be assessed. 

The income from Municipal Bonds is exempt from this tax 
which for the present year is practically doubled. 

We always have on hand several million dollars’ worth of such 
securities which are constantly changing from day to day. Ask 
for latest list L 3. 

For the convenience of investors we have prepared a 16-page 
individual income record book which will greatly facilitate the 
making out of annual income reports. 

Complimentary copy on request. 

This is indicative of the attention our clients receive through 
the Compton Investment Service—even to the most minute details. 


William R. Compton (Company 
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COME, LET US REASON TOGETHER! 


Suggesting to Preachers and Bible Students a Way to a Broader Vision 


Pastors, your gospel is the same as that of every other Preacher in Christianity’s history. You deliver your message 


in a different way but it is based upon the same Word, it is to satisfy the same need. 


Then, must not the reasoning 


together of many of the bearers of this message give you a clearer, broader vision of the truth? Must it not remedy 


individual oversight—correct the mistakes possible in individual philosophy? 


For you to recognize this fact is for 


you to feel your genuine need of a faithful presentation of other Preachers’ Scripture-interpretation. And you want 
the most practical, authoritative, and complete work of thi kind—at a reasonable cost. We can offer just that to you. 


THE PULPIT COMMENTARY 


IN 51 VOLUMES 








What It Is and What It Does 


We might liken The Pulpit Commentary to a great search- 
light which lights up and brings into relief all the potential 
details of the Bible. Each verse, in both Old and New Testa- 
ments, is taken up in order. The context is explained fully, 
the customs of the people and the nature of the country 
referred to are described, characters and motives are dis- 
cussed. Revised translations are included and in many cases 
arguments against theauthenticity of the Bible are answered. 
No one can feel any uncertainty as to the meariing of any 
sentence in the Bible after a study of the exegetical presen- 
tation in this work. Following the explanatory sections is 


A System of Valuable Homiletics 


Every conceivable help in preparing sermons is offered. 
Exposition and application of the text are presented by a 
number of contributors to furnish various view-points. Sug- 
gestive sermon outlines are given on each verse—not to 
supply sermons for the Pastor but to furnish him with the in- 
terpretation of other men, to broaden his appreciation of his 
subject, toinspire him with his individual message. This work, 
makes possible virtual discussion of any Scriptural passage 
with the many eminent Religious authorities who produced 
it. Its value to every Minister can hardly be overestimated. 





Authoritative Opinions 


“One of the most 
valuable aids toa 
Minister of which 
it is possible for 
us to conceive. 
—WN. Y. Observer. 
“One of thegreat- 
est achievements 
of sanctified 
learning. It ad- 


mirably combines _ 


exegetical skill 
and_ homiletical 
application. One 
is filled with ad- 
miration at the 
wealth of sermon- 
ic material fur- 
nished in these 
Liga goal vol- 


po og D. D. 


“I have no hesi- 
tancy_in saying 
that The Pulpit 
Commentary is 
probably the best 
investment for 
the cost which or- 
dinary Clergy- 
men can make in 
the line of com- 
mentaries.”’ 

—G. Frederick 
Wright, D.D., 
LL.D. 

“The plan of the 
work impressesus 
as one of the most 
judicious among 
that class of com- 
mentaries which 
aim directly to 
aid in the prep- 


vance, Chicago. 








Opportunity Is Knocking 


at the study-door of every Preacher who reads this page. The 
young minister will never regret securing The PulpitCommen- 
tary; witha Bible Dictionary he could get along without any 
other theological books. Older men will find that this work 
remedies the deficiencies of other commentaries, for it is uni- 
versally acknowledged to be the largest, most scholarly, and 
most exhaustive commentary on the entire Bible. This great 
work is nowavailable to every man who feels his need of it. It 
is beingofferedata remarkably lowpriceand underanarrange- 
ment that will make its purchase a heavy burden to none 


Price Reduced Nearly Two-Thirds 


Instead of the original price of $175, you pay only $65, 
making it a genuine bargain. The original price of $175 
was a truer estimate of the value of these books. The set 
will be sent you, prepaid, before you pay a single dollar. 
You may take 10 days to examine the books, and if, at the end 
of that time, you consider them satisfactory, remit $2.. The 
balance of the $65 will be payable $2 per month. If the set 
does not prove satisfactory, you may, within ten days, notify 
us and hold the books subject to our shipping directiens, 
and your experience will not have cost you a dollar. We 
are sure that an examination will convince you of the 
great value of these books. 





The Wonderful Potentiality 
of the Bible 


will be irresistibly brought home 
by this great work. Here are 
51 large volumes explaining and 
interpreting the one-volume Bible, 
and there is no limit to the en- 
largement and development which 
the suggestiveness of these books 
makes possible. Every verse in 
the Bible is a mine of vital 
thought. These books may be 
considered the tools for digging 
out the gold. Their study will 
fan the fire of inspiration in 
every Pastor. 


Right Makes Might 


That is the reason for the finn 
position this work has taken in 
the Religious world and the uni- 
versal endorsement it has received 
from Religious leaders both here 
and in England. The mighty 
RIGHT of The Pulpit Commentary 
lies in its absolute authenticity, its 
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Fine Oak Bookcase—FREE 


is included as part of every set. This 
handsome piece of furniture will be an 
attractive addition to any room be- 
[sides being a big space-saver for the 
51 volumes, holding them in compact 
and easily accessible form. 

Every Preacher and Bible Student 
should examine these books and prove 
for himself what a valuable addition 
they will be to his library. The blank 
below, filled out and sent to us, will 
bring the set to your study for free 
examination. 


. . . . 
Clip This Examination Form 
FunK & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, 

354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Gentlemen :—I hereby subscribe for one set 
of The Pulpit Commentary in 51 Royal Oc- 
tavo Volumes, cloth-bound, to be delivered to 
me at once, carriage prepaid, for FREE EX- 
AMIN: ATION, with the Old English Oak 
Bookcase for which you will make no charge. 
If the books are satisfactory, I will, within ten 
days after they are received, remit the first 
payment upon them of $2.00, and thereafter I 
will each month make further payment of $2.00 
until I shall have paid the Special Price of 
$65.00. If they are not satisfactory, I will 
notify you, and hold the books subject to your 
order, and I shall owe you nothing. 

D 2-24-17 

EMI visceanedudes 





highly developed and modern prac- 
ticability, and, most of all, in the 
VISION of its inspired authors. 












Sign and Send That Blank 
and This Colossal Work, With 
Fine Bookcase, Will Come to 
You for Free Examination 
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ers were employed and one-tenth more 
wages were paid out in the entire group 
than in November of last year. 

“The textiles group in November em- 
ployed 3 per cent. more workers than in 
October and paid out 4 per cent. more 
wages. The aggregate of wages paid con- 
stituted a new high record for this group. 
There was a slight decrease of activity in 
the manufacture of woolen goods, but 
every other industry in the group reported 
gains. Chief among these was the manu- 
facture of cotton-yarn and cotton goods. 
As compared with November, 1915, one- 
twentieth more workers were employed 


A 
and one-sixth more wages were paid. $125 ,000,000 


“The clothing, millinery, and laundering industrial ex- 
group had a negligible reduction in num- pansion in two 


ber of employees in November and 1 per , 

cent. coneten in nee of we pees. years 1S enough to 
Two industries only—women’s clothing s s a 
and millinery—reported decreased ac- make business inter 
ae een clothing _ ekg aac ests everywhere look to 

each reported a gain over October, but a 4 73 ” 
decrease of 17 per cent. in women’s cloth- Baltimore and ask Why? 





— oS ao —— > Poensr Here are the reasons given by industrial leaders in the 
with November, 1915, there were 2 per cent. United States—among them Charles M. Schwab, Beth- 
more employees and one-tenth more wages lehem Steel Company; J. E. Aldred, Capitalist; M. M. 
ace Pe er Upson, Secretary Raymond pend Pile Co.; B. W. 
employed 3 per cent. more workers and Dudley, suengeet det pe Oil Company (all of New 
paid out 5 per cent. more wages than in York)—why they located plants in Baltimore: 
October. This was a new high record for - 1. “Its geographical position making it the best manufacturing and 
wages in this group and the greatest num- distributing point on the Atlantic Coast.” 
ber of employees since October, 1914.” 2. “The nearness of Baltimore to the coal fields; the low price of coal 
t ty. oal is v t int, 
ot 20 conte per groce tom less than at Bethishem or other cities cleat” 
COMMODITY PRICES IN GREAT larly situated, with a profitable differential over other seaport cities. 
BRITAIN . “The low freight rate to and from Baltimore by rail.’’ Baltimore has 
At the beginning of January, 1916, the rad Tank - ay Westen 2. cont gar tase Ganate Oitiee oct laste 
: ’ ? ; e al un 
increase in retail - food prices in Great me ti of power—$.008 per thousand kil tts f 1 ici r 
Re 4 —$. watts : 
Britain over those for July, 1914, the 35 cents per aceend feet if ane, the Gout on the ‘Atlantic = 
year before the war began, was about 45 board.” 
j i . “The deep water channel which permits the 1 t shi t 
+ pee Me naw hi = 17, the wd nea port day = night.’’ Channel hasa depth of 35 feet etd od nd bo og 
a reache per cent -, these percentages . “The low cost of living in Baltimore and the comforts and conveni- 
being based on statistics collected for the ences within reach of laboring classes.” The labor is permanent, as 
British Board of Trade Labor Gazette, as af- nw RRL 9 EF ny camel es 
fecting upward of 500 returns as to principal . “The disposition of the authorities to be reasonable about tax assess- 
articles of food in about 200 British towns, snente =< S Sey ey f po and the city officials.’ Machinery 
an ‘ooIs on. 


having populations of from ten to fifty 
thousand, and in about 250 of smaller size. 
The average percentage by which prices at 
the beginning of 1916 and 1917 exceeded 
the normal prices of July, 1914, is shown Let us figure witl® you how, by locating your factory in Baltimore, 
in the following table, printed in the Lon- you can capitalize its many advantages. If you are interested, a 
don Economist, figures for large towns and special representative will call on you at your factory, and analyze 
for small towns and villages being shown your specific business and tell you what Baltimore has to offer. 


The Bethlehem Steel Company, by locating in Baltimore, will make 
a saving on freight rates alone of $800,000 each year. This is equal 
to 5% profit on an investment of $16,000,000. 










































































separately: . , 
amano.) Write today for book of Baltimore’s Advantages. 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE INCREASE SINCE JULY, 1914 
—<—— i MOVE YOUR PLANT TO BALTIMORE! 
Large Towns! q a 
~ : Small Towns United 
(Populations Sa vitagas| Rican Address, Dept. 11 JAMES H. PRESTON, 
. | . . 
are tae eae See City Hall, Baltimore. Mayor. 
Jan. 1,/Jan. 1,\Jan. 1,\Jan. 1,\Jan. 1,/Jan. 1, 
1916 | 191 1916 | 1917 1916 | 1917 
ont, British— - e - 
ESR 62 35 64 — ~y -— 
Thin flank. .... 51 93 | 39 74 45 | 84 SECURED OR FEE RETURNED $25 A IN CASE OF 
Beef, chilled or ates can seamen Lie ACCIDENT OR ILLNESS 
fi — eketch of mocel. a * | Paid by our new Premium Dividend Acciden olici 
” eee ei 2) Si 212i 2 GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 250 B hay ew a Also $00'en gene. remit or $0 ese Ween Agent mer 
a. 3 » arrister “= , D.C. e to se ese policies. Big money made by hustlers. For particu. 
ening «Oe 70 | 107 57 96 63 | 101 ‘2 lars write North American Accident Insurance Co., Dept. E, Newark, N.J 
Dita. 5k 27 | 61] 28] 57] 28] 59 
OS 48 96 34 73 41 84 JUST PUBLISHED 
ee HOT SPRINGS 
Legs oo 45 | 9 | 33] 83] 42 | 86 Round the Year 
ne 7 27 6 6 22 3 
Bacon (streaky)...| 34 | 60 | 28 | 53] 31 | 56 ARKANSAS in the Garden 
a ie ae 119 155 75 108 97 131 a new book by H. H. Thomas, 
SS ESS 46 | 84 52 93 49 | 88 Greatest health and pleasure the famous gardening expert 
eee 45 79 39 | 68 42 | 7 resort in the wor ae aie ee 
Tea ee. 49 } 51 48 | 50 48 | 51 Owned by the terested in keeping his garden 
Seger (granulated) | 173 | 89 | 167 = | | G. v t beautiful as long as possible. 
uk tae Sidle 30 59 28 54 29 U. S Oo ernmen ells al) about the flowers of 
Butter— | | | _. the four seasons and outlines 
Sa e oe 74 | The curative properties of the waters of Arkan- the work of each month in the 
Salt. ae ae 30 | 70 = La = a sas Hot Servings are known the world over. cower. fruit, = ecoen eee 
Cheese. . “| 39 | wm] 321 7 | 321 75 Their use is endorsed and regulated by the Rat’ < tek tes ahomiinn of 
Margarin........ s 25 5 | 25 |CO? 25 Government. The climate is bracing, scenery Spring flowers, lifting of the 
OO 108 | 179 | 102 | 171 | 105 175 beautiful, social life and sport in abundance. more tender plants, and plan. 
Pots . * o | = x . ° ° ° i ort i ear, an 
Potatoss......... nil 138 | -10 | 105 -5 | 122 For information, illustrated the other eleven months {c llow in order. You will find 
| (dec. )j (dec.) let, etc., write here a host of things that will =p you te beautify your 
: Jen and achieve h-while results. Crown 8vo, 
Gen. pere’ tage inc. 48} 91 42 83 45 | 87 Dep artment o f t h e In terior Coch, beautifully Fonte pa ith radivecte aioe photweraphs 
Washington, D. C. bite Corke and6zhalf-tone plates, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 
This advertisement inserted by the Iron Mountain Route. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 254 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Throw 
the Crank 


Make Your 
Phonograph Electric 


Get an Arnold Phonomotor—a sm 
ro : sectrte mater that revolves s the ta turn 
leof any disc phonograph withou' ing 
or harming the machine in any way. , 


Arnold Phonomotor 


can be attached or detached instantly. Gives you 
all the benefit and pleasure of high prions electric 


machines at fraction of their cost. luces ev- 
ery record ly and is absolutely noiseless, 
There are no flactuations—no discordant sounds, 
Starts and stops at the touch of a button. The 
greatest improvement on phonographs ever devised. 
Write for 10-Day Trial 
Offerand Low Price 
1 oe =f for particu- 
lars. out how you 
can on this wonderful 
motor on your own 
Saye af our for ten 

ys at our risk. 

te today. 
Arnold Electric Co. 
1450 W. 12th St. 
ine, Wis. 
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The Economist explains that in arriv- 
ing at the general percentage increases in 
the above table the several articles were 
“weighed in accordance with the propor- 
tionate expenditure on them in pre-war 
family budgets, no allowance being made 
for the considerable economies which result 
from changes in dietary which have been 
widely effected since the beginning of the 
war, especially in those families in which the 
total income has not been increased by 
advances in rates of wages, greater regu- 
larity of employment, increased output, or 
the working of overtime.’”’ As an illustra- 
tion of the possible extent of economies in 
this direction, it is stated in The Economist 
that if, for example, eggs were eliminated 
from the dietary, margarin substituted for 
butter, and the consumption of sugar and 
fish reduced by one-half that prevailing 
before the war, the general percentage in- 
crease since July, 1914, instead of being 
87 would be 45. With reference to other 
items of expenditure, there have been sub- 
stantial increases, except with regard to 
rents, ‘‘but the average advance has not 
been so great as with food.”” The increase 
since July, 1914, in the cost of all items 
ordinarily entering into working-class fam- 


1917 


ily expenditure, including food, rent, eloth- 
ing, fuel and light, etc., was estimated ‘‘at 
about 60 per cent. at the beginning of 1917, 
as compared with 30 per cent. a year earlier, 
taking the same quantities and descriptions 
of the various items at each date and elim- 
inating advances arising from increased 
duties.” 

Very few articles escaped the abnormal 
influences which were brought into play by 
the war. The principal causes of the rise 
are cited by the London Times as re- 
stricted shipping, pressing demands for 
war-material, scarcity of labor, and manip- 
ulation in markets. Besides prices for 
foodstuffs, prices for certain raw materials 
are given by The Times. Principal among 
increases in this class was copper, the 
rise having been over 60 per cent. The 
year’s closing price for copper was £139 a 
ton, the highest price for the year having 
been £153 and the lowest £84. Lead showed 
little change. Tin ranged from £161 te 
£205 a ton. Wool closed the year at from 
30 to 50 per cent. higher, while cotton, 
“‘after a year of unprecedented fluctuation, 
closed 30 per cent. higher.”” In petroleum 
the rise was 35 per cent. In rubber there 





was an actual decline of 30 per cent. 
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Philadelphia Boston 





Under the American Flag 
A Few Good Rooms 


are still to be had on our second and last 24 day cruise 


SAILING MARCH 10th 


Visiting Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Costa 
Luxurious S. S. “Tenadores.” 


Sailsa week after Inauguration Day Is gonmeduring Lent 
Returns a week before Easter 


were disappointed, 
Write, Telephone or Wire 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY | — 
66 Broadway, New York 
Albany Cleveland Detroit | 
St. Louis 5 

















Thea Sanar 


20 ALBEMARLE PARK 
Asheville, North Carolina 


This delightful English ae has wona sane 
in the hearts of cultivated people everywhere 
through just the right combination of perfect 
service, Southern hospitality and homelike in- 
formality. All outdoor sports the year ‘round. 
Perfect Golf in a Perfect Climate 
18 Holes, Turf Greens 


Write for Booklet and make Reservations. 








eleventh hour tions f fir: 
Act now as many who tried to obtain n reservations for our -— In “The Land of the Sky”? 
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REAL ESTATE 








The Other Side of 


the Lantern 

By Sir Frederick Treves, LL.D. 
A personally conducted tour around 
the world without leaving your arm- 
chair. As physician to the late King 
of England, Sir Frederick was favored 
with letters of introduction which 
enabled him to see ev@®y phase of 
life (of court and people) in the vari- 
ous countries visited: A peculiarly 
graphic style enables him to present 
these in most vivid form to the 
reader. Several printings have been 
called for, the truest measure of its 
interest. 

Cloth, popular edition, $2.25 net; by mail, $2.40 
Original Edition, $4.00 net; by mail, $4.21 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 





The winter resort of perfect 
climate. Brilliant social life 
at large hotels. All outdoor 
sports. Choice of rail routes 
to Jacksonville, Fla., thence 


JACKSONVILLE--NASSAU 


S. S. ‘‘ PRINCE ARTHUR,” 3000 tons 
Twice-a-Week-Service 

A few desirable staterooms are 

available on certain steamers sail- 

ing weekly from New York direct 

to Nassau. 





Full infe tion and literature on request 


WARD LINE 
New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 


General Offices 
Foot of Wall Street New York 








Parisians Out-of-Doors 


3y F. Berkeley Smith. A delightful book 
| of recreation outdoors as enjoyed by the 
| people in and around Paris. Numerous 
| illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


! Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 














IMPROVED FRUIT, DAIRY and STOCK 
FARMS, 20, 40, or more acres, in vicinity of 
Fresno, San ‘Joaquin Valley, heart of winter- 
less California, greatest raisin belt in world; 
now paying good profits; houses, barns, 
fences, live stock—everything ready; crops 
in many instances paying better than $100 an 
acre. $2,500 will buy a $10,000 place, with 
long time on balance. Your farm income 
will take care of future payments. Only 
limited number of farms can be had on these 
terms, so write today. I will gladly put you 
in touch with those having farms for sale. 
C. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commissioner, 
AT&SF Ry., 997 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 

and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn 

the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 

tle competition. Few opportunities so prof- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today 

AMERICAN COLLECT TON SERVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


WE PAY to $80 for certain large cents; $5 
for certain eagle cents, etc. High premiums 
paid for rare coins to 1912. Many in cir- 
culation. Watch your change. Send 4c 
now. Get our Large Illustrated Coin and 
Stamp Circular. NUMISMATIC BANK, 
Dept. 10, FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 


ADVERTISING 


WILL SHOW YOU BY MAIL HOW 
you can earn $25 to $100 a week writ 
ing advertisements; increase your earning 
power. Facts fre. PAGE-DAVIS CO., 
31 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 




















PERSONAL 








CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
ae platinum or silver jew elry, new or 
roken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





HIGH-VALUE PATENTS—the ONLY kind 
Wanted and BOUGHT by Manufacturers. 

Send 8c. postage for new book of Extraor- 
dinary Interest to Inventors. R.S. & A B. 
LACEY, 57 Barrister Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 











PROTECT your invention. Honest advice. 

P ersonal service. Write to- -day for booklet, 

& ‘The Truth About Patents.” J.R. KELLY, 

| Patent Attomey, 740 F Woodward Bldg., 
Washington, D. 





IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 


writing for patents procured through me. 
Four books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent el I help you — your 


invention. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 45 
| Owen dete Wi SecA) ool D. é 





| A man can gain some new knowledge from 
| the Standard Dictionary every day through 


| his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
| children for their benefit. 








| 
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: HOUSANDS of men choose the Chandler because of its mechanical 
superiority, which to them is so obvious, while other thousands choose 























it for its beauty of design, its grace of line, its roominess and its comfort. 
All who choose the Chandler have reason for pride in their possession. 
. For this splendid car combines, in an unusual degree, good taste, style and 
or any 
es, ol dependability. 
it gold ‘ e+e 
ra If one Chandler feature predominates over all others, it is doubtless the 
in en exclusive Chandler motor, now commonly called ‘The Marvelous Motor,” 
, Pa. 
— refined throughout four years of conscientious manufacture, without 
Y kind radical or experimental changes, to a point approximating perfection. 
— Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 
dvice. a » ~ 
oie, Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 
Bidg., ‘ * = . : es 
; Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 Limousine, $2695 
» All prices F. O. B. Cleveland 
your Dealers in Hundreds of Towns and Cities. | Catalog Mailed Upon Request. Address Dept. C 
» from 
oe CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


New York Office: 1790 Broadway CLEVELAND, OHIO Cable Address: ‘‘Chanmotor” 
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America’s Greatest : America’s Greatest 
“Light Six” f E “Light Twelve” 


$1595 





CAmericas Greatest Light Twelve” 


Greater power—longer life—lower upkeep costs ! 


: 8,000 miles on tires. Remarkably high 

A 100,000,000 mile mileages from gas andoil. Amerefraction | That upkeep will be 
“endurance run,” by of a cent per mile for repairs. Everywhere extremely low for years to 
some 15,000 Haynes you hear it said “The Haynes is a big, come. t long life is 
**Light Six’? owners powerful car but you can afford to runit.’”’ a certainty. That de- 
during the oe ox — preciation will be slight. 
years, is made the basis for ‘ . “Demonstrations” prove little. 

; , The Haynes “Light Six”— yes 

statements herein contained. durcne YOU ao ie i bon What “doctored up,” specially- 

For the 1917 Haynes is akin ular stock gear ratio—will geared “stock” cars, nursed 
in power-plant, weight and prin- peri form for years as follows: alon by skilled professionals, 


7 ‘ Any between one and sixty - 
cipal mechanical structure to a mage a pee oe pe ed can do, proves nothing. 


Haynes “ ight Sixes” of the from high gear. But take 15,000 cars. Let 


last 33 mon agen eer nla 15,000 average everyday motor- 


Fifteen thousand owners have Climb “‘low gear” grades on high. ists run them for 100,000,000 
found these cars close to mechan- Develop more pulling power at miles, Let them drive over all 


ical perfection. A few minor eS kinds of roads—in weather fair 


structural betterments have been other Sie & Cinch Scplnder and foul—for periods up to 
the limit of change. This de- it nearly three years. There you 
spite our quarter-century of have a test. There you have 
automobile and motor building experience. a true examination for endurance. The results of 


Thus—in 1917 cars, which, for refinement and such use mean everything. 
modernness of equipment, excel all other new And such is the 100,000,000 mile “endurance 
models—are you able to know accurately in ad- run” which assures the long life and permanently 
vance: That good performance is permanent. low after costs of each Haynes. 


Haynes “Light Six”’ . : ‘ Haynes “Light Twelve’’ 
v hint ym Catalog of Haynes “Light Six” and “Light Twelve” models v Pha 
Five-passenger Touring Car - gisos together with name of nearest representative—on request. —Five-passenger Touring Car - $2095 
Four-passenger Roadster - + 1725 Four-passenger Roadster - - + 2225 
Seven-passenger Touring Car- - 17: Seven-passenger Touring Car + 2225 
Closed Cars Closed Cars 
FivepassengerSedan = = ~~ $240 THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY  g,,. vccsengcr Sedan. = «$2760 
ven-passengerSedan - - + - 2390 2 : Seven-passengerSedan - - - + 2890 
Wire Wheels Extra 3 South Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. Wire Wheels Included 
All prices f. 0. 5. Kokome All Prices f. 0. 6. Kokomo 
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GUARANTEED in waitine 


5000 MILES 





JAX Tires come of fighting stock. 
They were the first independent 
tires. Twelve years ago, they 
=H} entered, single-handed, a monop- 
oly-ridden industry—and won. 
They won the only way they 
could win in the teeth of violent 
opposition—on quality. 


Quality was their armament and 
intrenchment—and their quality-chal- 
lenge was the first tire guarantee. 


The Ajax service-pledge in writing 
—s000 miles—is held inviolate today 
asthen. Ajax inaugurated a straight- 
away policy of cards-on-the-table deal- 
ing with the tire owner. It met 
immediate and lasting response. 


There is no longer a tire monopoly, but the Ajax initia- 
tive—the Ajax fight to maintain always-higher inbuilt 
quality—goes on and on. 


In every industry there is a product that lifts itself, by 
sheer merit, by an actual service-showingabove the rest—a 
product that achieves separate and supremedistinction. In 
tires, we honestly believe this master-product to be Ajax. 


And when you consider the enormous yearly sales of 
Ajax Tires—the tremendous growth of the business— 
and remember that Ajax Tires are not regular equipment 
of the cars they are largely bought for, but the individual 
choice of thinking motorists to replace other, tires—you 
have indisputable proof of leadership. 


Ajax Tires are still of “fighting stock”—built for con- 
quest in gruelling road test. They have stamina, spring 
and vitality—rugged resistance. Made of the cream of 
rubbers and quality fabrics, by the pick of tire-makers 
to one standard—the highest. 


And note that now— in line with the Ajax policy of 
initiative always—Ajax Tires are registered at the home 
office in the individual tire owner's name as further insur- 
ance and protection of the Ajax Guarantee inWriting 5000 
Miles minimum service. Consider that this means, based 
on the implied service of other standard makes, 43% more 
tire miles, a saving of $3 to $15 per tire according to wheel 
size. Ajax Registered Tires prove Ajax determination 
to serve to the uttermost mile. 


While others are 
claiming Quality, 
we are 


guaranteeing it 


Ask your Ajax dealer for a copy 
of “The Story of Ajax Tires” by 
Horace De Lisser, Chairman of 
the Board, Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. 
It tells an unusual business story 
of romantic interest and solid fact. 





AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


1796-1798 BROADWAY 
Branches in Leading Cities 


NEW YORK 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. 











The value of a Pierce-Arrow Car has been fixed as 
the price for which it is sold, but can that price 
measure its worth? It is easily possible for the 
fortunate owner to get more out of it than is repre- 
sented by what he paid for it, just as it is easily pos- 
sible for the man whose life has been insured to live 
longer than the years set down in the actuary’s table. 





The cost of a Pierce-Arrow represents merely the 
least that one can get out of it; in other words, its 
value. Its worth is the sum of all its desirable 
‘qualities multiplied by the years over which it 
continues to give the full quota of these qualities. 
Divide that by the cost of the car, and the quotient 
is insignificant.. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY + Burrato N Y 


PIERCE 














